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PREFACE. 



The Letters which form these volumes were 
placed in my hands by Mr. Carlyle in 1871. 
"Hiey are annotated throughout by himself. The 
few additional observations occasionally required 
are marked with my initials. 

I have not thought it necessary to give an 

introductory narrative of Mrs. Garlyle's previous 

history, the whole of it being already related in 

my account of the * first forty years' of her 

husband's life. To this I must ask the -reader 

who wishes for information to be so good as to 
refer. 

Mr. Carlyle did not order the publication of 
these Letters, though he anxiously desired it 
He left the decision to Mr. Forster, Mr. John 
Carlyle, and myself. Mr. Forster and Mr. John 
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Carlyle having both died in Mr. Carlyle's life- 
time, the responsibility fell entirely upon me. 
Mr. Carlyle asked me, a few months before his 
end, what I meant to do. I told him that, when 
the * Reminiscences ' had been published, I had 
decided that the Letters might and should be 
published also. 

Mr. Carlyle requested in his will that my 
judgment in the matter should be accepted as 
his own. 



J. A. FROUDE. 



6 Onblov Gardens : 

Fdyruary 28, 1888. 



LETTERS AKD MEMORIALS 

OF 

JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 



LETTER L 

' TuBSDAT, June 10, 1884,' it appears, ivaB the date of oor alighting, 
amid heaped famittue, in this honae^ where we were to continue 
for life. I well remember bits of the driye from Ampton Street ; 
what damp-clonded kind of sky it waa ; how, in crossing Belgrave 
Sqnare, ChicOy her little oanaiy-bird, whom she had brought from 
Cndgenputtock in her lap, burst out into singing, which we all 
(' Bessy Bamet,' our romantic maid, sat with us in the old hackney- 
coach) strove to accept as a promising omen. The business of sort- 
ing and settling, with two or three good carpenters, &c., already 
on the ground, was at once gone into, with boundless alacrity, and 
(imder such management as hers) went on at a mighty rate ; eyen 
the three or four days of quasi-camp life, or gypsy life, had a kind 
of gay charm to us ; and hour by hour we saw the confusion abat- 
ing, growing into victorious order. Leigh Hunt was continually 
sending us notes ; most probably would in person step across be« 
fore bedtime, and give us an hour of the prettiest melodious dis- 
course. In about a week (it seems to me) all was swept and gar- 
nished, fairly habitable ; and continued incessantly to get itself pol- 
ished, civilised, and beautified to a degree that surprised one. I 
have elsewhere alluded to all that, and to my little Jeannie's conduct 
of it : heroic, lovely, pathetic, mournfully beautiful,, as in the Ught 
of eternity, that little scene of time now looks to me. From birth 
iq>wards she had lived in opulence ; and now, for my sake, had be- 
come poor — so nobly poor. Truly, her pretty little brag (in this 
letter) was well founded. No such house, for beautiful thrift, quiets 
Vol. L— 1 
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spontaneons, nay, as it were, Tinconscioas — miniTirmwi of money rec- 
onciled to human comfort and human dignity — ^have I anywhere 
looked upon where I have been. 

From the first, or nearly so, I had resolved upon the * French 
Bevolution/ and was reading, studying, ransacking the Museum 
(to little purpose) with all my might. Country health was still 
about me ; heart and strength still fearless of any toil. The weather 
was very hot; defying it (in hard, almost brimless hat, which 
was ohbligato in that time of slavery) did sometimes throw me into 
colic ; the Museum collection of ' French Pamphlets,' the complet- 
est of its sort in the world, did, after six weeks of baffling wrestle, 
prove inaccessible to me ; and I had to leave them there — so strong 
was Chaos and Co. in that direction. Happily, John Mill had come 
to my aid, and the Paris ' Histoire Parlementaire ' began to appear. 
Mill had himself great knowledge of the subject. He sent me 
down all his own books on the subject (almost a cartload), and was 
generously profuse and unwearied in eveiy kind of furtherance. He 
had taken a great attachment to me (which lasted about ten years, 
and then suddenly ended, I never knew how) ; an altogether clear, 
logical, honest, amicable, affectionate young man, and respected as 
Buch here, though sometimes felt to be rather colourless, even aque- 
ous — ^no religion in almost any form traceable in him. He was 
among our chief visitors and social elements at that time. Came 
to us in the evenings once or twice a week ; walked with me on Sun- 
days, &c. ; with a great deal of discourse not worthless to me in its 
kind. Still prettier were Leigh Hunt's little nights with us ; fig- 
ure and bearing of the man, of a perfectly graceful, spontaneously 
original, dignified and attractive kind. Considerable sense of hu- 
mour in him ; a very pretty little laugh, sincere and cordial always ; 
many tricksy turns of witty insight, of intellect, of phrase ; counte- 
nance, tone and eyes well seconding ; his voice, in the finale of it, 
had a kind of musical warble ('chirl' we vernacularly called it) 
which reminded one of singing-birds. He came always rather scru- 
pulously, though most simply and modestly, dressed. * Kind of Talk- 
ing Nightingale, * we privately called him — name first due to her. 
He enjoyed much, and with a kind of chivalrous silence and respect, 
her Scotch tunes on the piano, most of which he knew already, and 
their Bums or other accompaniment : this was commonly enough 
the wind-up of our evening; * supper ' being ordered (uniformly 
' porridge ' of Scotch oatmeal), most likely the piano, on some hint, 
would be opened, uid continue till the 'porridge' came— a tiny 
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basin of wbioh Htmt alwajs took, and ate 'with a teaspoon, to sugar, 
and many praises of the excellent fmgal and noble artiole. It seems 
to me, in our long, dim-lighted, perfectly neat and quaint room, 
these * evening parties' of three were altogether hnman and bean- 
tiftd ; perhaps the best I anywhere had before or since I Allan 
Conningham occasionally walked down ; pleasant enough to talk 
with — ^though the topic was sure to be NithsdcJe (mainly Nithsdale 
fun), and nothing else. Mrs. Austin, Mrs. BuUer, Darwin, Wedg- 
wood, &G. , &c. (of this or shortly posterior dates), I do not men- 
tion. I was busy ; she still more hopefully and gaily so ; and in 
what is called ' society,' or London interests for us, there was no 
lack. — Of all which, these ' Letters,' accidental wcti/s among such 
multitiides as have carelessly perished, are now the only record. 

I perfectly recollect the day this following letter describes, though 
I could not have given the date, even by year. ' Macqueen and 
Thomson' were two big graziers of respectability, Macqueen a na- 
tive of Craigenputtock, Thomson, from near Annan, had been a 
school-fellow of mine. They had called here without very specific 
QTiand ; and I confess what the letter intimates (of my silent wish 
to have evaded such interruption, &c., &c.) is the exact truth. 

* Traiked* means perished, contemptuous term, applied to cattle, 
&c. * Traik * = German * Dreck.* To * harikrape ' is to * bankrupt ' 
(used as a verb passive). * And then he bankrapit, and gfed out o* olI 
aicht : ' a phrase of my father's in the little sketches of Annandale ' 
biography he would sometimes give me. During two wholly wet 
days, on my last visit to Scotsbrig in 1830, he gave me a whole 
series of such ; clearest brief portraiture and life-history of all the 
noteworthy, vanished figures whom I had known by look only, and 
now wished to understand. Such a set of Sckilderungen (human 
delineations of human life), so admirably brief, luminous, true, and 
man*like, as I never had before or since. I have heard Words- 
worth, somewhat on gimilAr terms (twice over had him in a comer 
engaged on this topic, which was his best) ; but even Wordsworth 
was inferior. — T. O. 

To Mrs. Carlyley Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea: Sept. 1, 183i. 

My dear Mother, — Could I have supposed it possible 
that any mortal was so stupid as not to feel disappointed 
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in receiving a letter from me instead of my husband, I 
should have virritten to you very long ago. But while this 
humility becomes me, it is also my duty (too long neglected) 
to send a little adjunct to my husband's letter, just to assure 
you * \vith my own hand ' that I continue to love you amidst 
the hubbub of this ^ noble city ' ' just the same as in the quiet 
of Craigenputtock, and to cherish a grateful recollection of 
your many kindnesses to me ; especially of that magnani- 
mous purpose to * sit at my bedside ' through the night pre- 
ceding my departure, ' that I might be sure to sleep 1 ' I 
certainly shall never forget that night and the several pre- 
ceding and following ; but for the kindness and helpfulness 
shown me on all hands, I must have traihedj one would sup- 
pose. I had every reason to be thankful then to Providence 
and my friends, and have had the same reason since. 

All things, since we came here, have gone more smoothly 
with us than I at all anticipated. Our little household has 
been set up again at a quite moderate expense of money 
and trouble ; wherein I cannot help thinking, with a ch/M- 
tened vanity^ that the superior shiftiness and thrif tiness of 
the Scotch character has strikingly manifested itself. The 
English women turn up the whites of their eyes, and call 
on the *good heavens' at the bare idea of enterprises 
which seem to me in the most ordinary course of human 
affairs. I told Mrs. Hunt, one day, I had been very busy 
jxmUmg. * What ? ' she asked, ' is it a portrait ? ' * Oh I 
no,' I told her, ^ something of more importance — a large 
wardrobe.' She could not imagine, she said, ^ how I could 
have patience for such things ? ' And so, having no pa- 
tience for them herself, what is the result ? She is every 
other day reduced to borrow my tumblers, my teacups ; even 
a cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of tea, are begged of 
me, because ^Missus has got company, and happens to be 
out of the article ; ' in plain unadorned English, because 

> PhxaM of BaaU Moiitagae*B. 
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^ missus ' is the most wretched of managers, and is often at 
the point of having not a copper in her purse. To see how 
they live and waste here, it is a wonder the whole city does 
not ' bankrape, and go out o' sicht ' ; — ^flinging platefuls of 
what they are pleased to denominate ' crusts ' (that is what 
I consider all the best of the bread) into the ashpits I I 
often say, with honest self -congratulation, * In Scotland we 
have no such thing as " crusts," ' On the whole, though the 
English ladies seem to have their wits more at their finger- 
ends, and have a great advantage over me in that respect, 
I never cease to be glad that I was bom on the other side 
of the Tweed, and that those who are nearest and dearest 
to me are Scotch. 

I must tell you what Carlyle will not tell of himself — that 
he is rapidly mending of his Craigenputtock gloom and 
acerbity. He is really at times a tolerably social charaQter, 
and seems to be regarded with a feeling of mingled terror 
and love in all companies ; which I should expect the dif- 
fusion of Teufelsdrockh will tend to increase. 

I have just been called away to John Macqueen, who was 
followed by a Jack Thomson, of Annan, whom I received 
in my choicest mood, to make amends for Carlyle's unreadi- 
ness — who was positively going to let him leave the door 
without asking him in ; a neglect which he would have 
reproached himself with after. 

My love to all. Tell my kind Mary to write to me ; she 
is the only one that ever does. 

Your affectionate 

Jane W. Cabltlb. 

LETTER 2. 

ManmfaUy beautifnl is this letter to me ; a clear little honse- 
hold light shining, pure and brilliant, in the dark obstractiYe 
places of the past ! 
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The ' two East Lfothian friends ' are George Beimie, then scnlp- 
tor, and hiB pretty sister, Mrs. Manderston, wife of an ex-Indian 
ship captain. 

' Eliza Miles ' and ' the Mileses ' are the good people in Ampton 
Street with whom we lodged; Eliza, their daughter, felt quite 
captivated with my Jane, and seems to have vowed eternal loyalty 
to her almost at first sight; was for. coming to be our servant at 
Craigenputtock (actually wrote proposiag it then — a most tempting 
offer to us, had not the rough element and the delicate aspirant 
been evidently irreconcilable I). She continued to visit us here, 
at modest intervals; wrote me, after my calamity befel, the one 
letter of condolence I could completely read (still extant, and 
almost worth adjoining here), she was a very pretty and, to us, in- 
teresting specimen of the London maiden of the middle classes ; 
refined, polite, pious, clever both of hand and mind ; no gentle- 
woman could have a mere upright, modest, afifectionate and un- 
consciously high demeanour. Her father had long been in prosper- 
ous upholsterer business (' Miles and Edwards,* as we sometimes 
heard), but the firm had latterly gone awry, and poor Miles now 
went about as a * traveller' (showing specimens, &c.), where he 
had formerly been one of the commanders-in-chief. He was a 
very good-natured, respectable man; quietly much sympathised 
with in his own house. Eliza, with her devout temper, had been 
drawn to Edward Irving ; went daily, alone of her family, to his 
chapel, in those years 1831-2, and was to the last one of his most 
reverent disciples. She did, in her soft loyal way, right well in 
the world ; married poorly enough, but wisely, and is still living, 
a now rich man's wife, and the mother of prosperous sons and 
daughters. 

' BuUer's Radical meeting,' had one an old newspaper, would 
give us an exact date : it was the meeting, privately got up by C. 
BuUer, but ostensibly managed by others, which assembled itself 
largely and with emphasis in the London Tavern, to say what it 
thought on the first reappearance of Peel and Co. after the Re- 
form Bill, * first Peel Ministry,' which lasted only a short time. I 
duly attended the meeting (never another in my life) ; and remem- 
bered it well. Had some interest, not much.- The 2,000 human 
figures, wedged in the huge room into one dark mass, were singu- 
Ifu: to look down upon, singular to hear their united voice, coming 
clearly as from one heart; their fiery *Yes,' their sternly bellow- 
ing < No.' (Camille Desmoulins in the Palais-Royal Garden|y not 
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long afterwards ! ') I oould notice, too, what new Uubb there were 
of speaking to snoh a mass ; no matter how intensely consentaneous 
your 2,000 were, and how much yon agreed with every one of 
them; yon mnst likewise begin where they began, follow pretty 
exactly their sequence of thoughts, or they lost sight of your inten- 
tion ; and, for noise of contradiction to yon and to one another, 
yon conld not be heard at alL That was new to me, that second 
thing ; and little or nothing else was. In the speeches I had no 
interest, except a phenomenal; indeed, had to disagree through- 
out, more or less with every part of them. Boebuck knew the art 
best ; kept the 2,000 in constant reverberation, more and more rap- 
turous, by his adroitly correct series of commonplaces ; John Craw- 
f urd, much more original, lost the series, and had to sit down again 
unheard — ^ignominiously unheard. Ohe jcmi satis est, I walked 
briskly home, much musing ; foimd her waiting, eager enough for 
any news I had. — ^T. O. 

To Mrs. Cla/rlyle^ Scotabrig. 

Chelsea: End of November [Nov. 21], 1S34.> 

My dear Mother, — ISow that franks are come back into 
the world, one need not wait for an inspired moment to 
write ; if one's letter is worth nothing, it costs nothing — 
nor will any letter that tells you of our welfare and assures 
. you of our continual affection, be worth nothing in your eyes, 
ir^r ^ever destitute of news or anything else that might make it 
entertaining. 

The weather is grown horribly cold, and I am chiefly in- 
tent, at present, on getting my winter wardrobe into order. 

^ 'Afterwards:* when Carlyle came to write about Camille in the French 
RevoltUion, — J. A. F. 

* Abont a month before this date, Edward Irving rode to the door one even- 
ing, came in and stayed with as some twenty minutea, the one call we ever 
haid of him here— his faieweU call before setting oat to ride towards Glasgow, 
88 the doctors, helpless otherwise, had ordered. He was very friendly, calm 
and affectionate, spoke ; ohivalronsly coarteoas, to her (as I remember) : * Ah, 
yea,* looking round the room, * You are like an Eve, make every place you live 
in beautifal ! * He was not sad in manner, but was at heart, as you could no- 
tice — serious, even solemn. Darkness at hand, and the weather damp, he 
could not loiter. I saw him mount at the door, watched till he turned the first 
comer (close by the reotor^s garden-door), and had vanished from ua for alto- 
gether. He died at Glasgow before the end of December coming. 
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I have made up the old black gown (which was dyed puce 
for me at Dumfries), with my own hands ; it looks twenty 
per cent, better than when it was new ; and I shall get no 
other this winter. I am now turning my pelisse. I went 
yesterday to a milliner's to buy a bonnet : an old, very ugly 
lady, upwards of seventy, I am sure, was bargaining about 
a cloak at the same place ; it was a fine affair of satin and 
velvet ; but she declared repeatedly that ^ it had no ai/t^ 
and for her part she could not put on such a thing. My 
bonnet, I flatter myself, has an air ; a little brown feather 
nods over the front of it, and the crown points like a sugar- 
loaf I The diameter of the fashionable ladies at present is 
about three yards ; their bustles (false bottoms) are the size 
of an ordinary sheep's fleece. The very servant-girls wear 
bustles : Eliza Miles told me a maid of theirs went out one 
Sunday with three kitchen dusters pinned on as a substitute. 

The poor Mileses are in great affliction. Mr. Miles, 
about the time we came to London, got into an excellent 
situation, and they were just beginning to feel independent, 
and look forward to a comfortable future, when one morn- 
ing, about a week ago, Mr. Miles, in walking through his 
warerooms, was noticed to stagger ; and one of the men ran 
and caught him as he was falling : he was carried to a pub- 
lic-house close by (his own house being miles off), and his 
wife and daughter sent for. He never spoke to them ; could 
never be removed ; but there, in the midst of confusion 
and riot, they sat watching him for two days, when he ex- 
pired. I went up to see them so soon as I heard of their 
misfortune. The wife was conflned to bed with inflamma- 
tion in her head. Poor Eliza was up, and resigned-looking, 
but the picture of misery. *A gentleman from Mr. Ir- 
ving's church ' was with her, saying what he could. / 

A brother and sister, the most intimate friends I ever 
had in East Lothian, live quite near (for London), and I 
have other East Lothian acquaintances. Mrs. Hunt I shall 
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soon be quite terminated with, I foresee. She torments 
mj life out with borrowing. She actually borrowed one of 
the brass fenders the other day, and I had difficulty in get- 
tiixg it out of her hands ; irons, glasses, tea-cups, silver 
spoons, are in constant requisition; and when oue sends 
for them the whole number can never be found. Is it not 
a shame to manage so, with eight guineas a week to keep 
house on ! It makes me very indignant to see all the waste 
that goes on around me, When I am needing so much cai*c 
and calculation to make ends meet. When we dine out, to 
see as much money expended on a dessert of fruit (for no 
use but to give people a colic) as would keep us in neces- 
saries for two or three weeks ! My present maid has a 
grand-uncle in town with upwards of a hundred thousand 
pounds, who drives his carriage and all that ; at a great 
dinner he had, he gave five pounds for a couple of pineap- 
ples when scarce ; and here is his niece working all the 
year through for eight, and he has never given her a brass 
farthing since she came to London. 

My mother gave a good account of your looks. I hope 
yon will go and see her again for a longer time. She was 
BO gratified by your visit. I have just had a letter from 
her, most satisfactory, telling me all she knows about any 
of you. She gives a most wonderful account of some tran- 
scendentally beautiful shawl which Jane had made her a 
present of. lamsureneverpresentgave more contentment. 

Carlyle is going to a Kadical meeting to-night, but there 
is no fear of his getting into mischief. Curiosity is his 
only motivoT-and I must away to the butcher's to get his 
dinner. I wish you may be able to read what I have writ- 
ten. I write with a steel pen, which is a very unpliable 
concern, and has almost cut into my finger. Ood bless you 
alL A kiss to Mary's new baby when you see it. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jakb Cabltle. 
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LETTER 3. 

 

Postfioript to some letter of mine, azmonncing brother John's 
speedy advent from Italy, and viait to Scotsbiig as his next step. 

The ' wee wains ' (weans) are sister Mary's, sister Jean's, and 
brother Alick's ; 'wee Jane,' her namesake, is brother Alick's eld- 
est. 'Mighty nation' had this origin (deiiyed by tradition of 
mine) : My mother, in the act of removing from Ecclef echan to 
Mainhill (in 1816), which was a serious new adventure to the fam- 
ily and her, had, as she privately told me, remembered vividly the 
first time she came down that road, riding towards Ecclefdchan, as 
a little girl behind her father — towards an aunt, and unknown for- 
tune in that new country — and how she could now piously say of 
herself, like Jacob, ' Now hath the Lord made of me a great nation.' 
Gkxxl dear mother I 

I almost wink this promised visit to Scotland did not take effect 
— John's own part of it having failed, and general uncertainty hav- 
ing thereupon supervened. I was myself in dreadful struggle * 
with the burnt first volume of ' French Revolution ; ' miserable ac- 
cident which had befallen three months before this date; but 
which (having persisted to finish ' Book L Vol. U.,' before turning 
back) I had now first practically grappled with, and found how near 
it bordered on the absolutely insuperable ! certainly the unpossi- 
blest-looking literary problem I ever had : ' resembles swimming in 
an element not of water, but of quasi- vacuum,' said I mournfully, 
almost desperately : ' by main force, impossible, I find ! ' — and 
so had flung it all by, about this date ; and for four weeks was 
reading the trashiest heap of novels (Manyat's, &c.) to hush down 
my mind, and, as it were, bury the disaster under ashes for a time. 
About July I cautiously, gingerly, stept up to the afiair again, and 
gradually got it done. How my darling behaved under all this, 
with what heroism and what love, I have mentioned elsewhere. I 
find she renounced Scotland for this year, and instead appointed 
her mother to come and visit us here, which did take effect, as will 
be seen. — T. 0. 

I I may mention here a fact connected with the bnming^f thia MS. Mill had 
borrowed it to read, and when in his hands it was in some way destroyed : he 
came himself to Gheyne Row to confess what had happened. He sat three 
hours trying to talk of other subjects. When he went away at last, Mrs. Car- 
lyle told me that the first words which Carlyle spoke were : * Well ! Mill, 
poor fellow, is yery miserable ; we must try to keep from him how serious the 
loss is to u8.^->-J. A. F. 
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To Mrs. Carlylsy Scotsbrig. 

ChelMa : May 3, 1836. 

I too am coming, dear mother, and expect a share of 
the welcome I For though I am no son, nor even much 
worth as a daughter, you have a heart where there is ' coot 
cmd ooom agam^ ' I think of nothing so much at present 
as this journey to Scotland ; all the sea-sickness and fatigues 
of my former journeys do not damp my ardour for this 
one. 

Carlyle has not told you a piece of news we heard 
yesterday, bo curious as to be worth recording. Mrs. Ba- 
dams, who a year and a half ago made such outrageous 
weeping and wailing over the death of her husband, is on 
the eve of a second marriage (has been engaged for months 
back) to a Frenchman who is — ^her own half -nephew I ! 1 
the son of a sister who was daughter to the same father by 
a former wife ! Such tilings, it seems, are tolerated in 
France ; to us here it seems rather shocking. Such is the 
upshot of all poor Badams^s labours and anxieties, and sac- 
rifices of soul and body, in amassing money I Himself lies 
killed, with brandy and vexation, in a London churchyard ; 
and the wreck of his wealth goes to supply the extrava- 
gances of a rabble of French who have neither common 
sense nor common decency. 

I have just had a call from an old rejected lover, who 
has been in India these ten years : though he has come 
home with more thousands of pounds than we are ever 
likely to have hundreds, or even scores, the sight of him 
did not make me doubt the wisdom of my preference. 
Indeed, I continue quite content with my bargain ; I could 
wish him a little le^ yeUow^ and a little more j^eacecMe / 
but that is all. 

> *The graoe of God, brethren.* said some (mythical) Methodist, *is like a 
round of beef ; there is coot and,* Ao. 



^ 
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What a quantity of wee warns I shall have to inspect I 
though I doubt if any of them will equal the first wee 
Jane, whom I hope they are not suffering to forget me. 
Truly you are become * a mighty nation ' 1 God prosper 
it! 

Your affectionate 

Jane Welsh Cabltle. 



LETTER 4. 

Susan Hunter of St. Andrews, now and long since Mrs. Stirling 
of Edinburgh, was danghter of a Professor Hunter in St. Andrews 
XJniverBity, and granddaughter of a famous do. do., whose editions 
of Virgil, and yarious other Ijatdn classics, all excellently printed 
ia the little county town of Cupar, Fife, are held in deseired es- 
teem, not among ourselves only, but in GermAuy itself, by the best 
judges there. 

To an elder sister of this Susan the afterwards famous Francis Jef ' 
frey, then a young Edinburgh advocate, had been wedded, and was 
greatly attached ; but she soon died from him and left him a child- 
less widower. A second sister of Susan's, I believe, had married 
John Jeffrey, yoimger and only brother of Francis ; but she too 
had died, and there were no children left. John JefiErey followed 
no profession, had wandered about the world, at one time been in 
America, in revolutionary France, but had since settled pleasantly 
in Edinburgh within reach of his brother, and was a very gentle, 
affectionate, pleasantly social and idly ingenious man. I remember 
Susan and her one younger sister as living often with John Jeffrey ; 
I conclude it was at Oraigcrook, at Francis JefEroy^s that we had 
made acquaintance with her. She was a toll, lean, cleanly trim 
and wise-looking, though by no means beautiful woman, except 
that her face and manners expressed nothing that was not truthful, 
simple, rational, modest though decided. Susan and a brother of 
hers, John, who sometimes visited here in after times, and is occa- 
sionally mentioned in these letters, had a great admiration and 
even idSection for Leigh Hunt, to whom John was often actu- 
ally svbventive, Susan's mild love for poor Hunt, sparkling 
through her old-maidish, cold, still, exterior, was sometimes amus- 
ingly noticeable. — ^T. C. 
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To Mia8 Hunter^ MiUjidd Hou%e^ Edmonton, 

5 Ohesme Row, C!helaea : June 1885. 

My dear Sasan Hanter, — What an infidel you are to 
dream of my ever forgetting either your existence or your 
kindness I Woman though I be, and though Mr. John 
Jeffrey once said of me (not in my hearing) that I was 
* distinguished as a flirt ' in my time, I can tell you few 
people are as steady in their attachments. That I was at- 
tached to you, a person of your quick penetration could 
hardly fail to observe. 

You were very kind to me ; and that was not all ; yon 
were several things that women rarely are, straightforward 
and clear-sighted, among the rest, and so I liked you, and 
have continued to like you to this hour. Never have I 
thought of Edinburgh since we left it without thinking of 
you and the agreeable evenings I spent with you. 

Such being the case, you may believe it is with heartfelt 
gladness that I find you are again within reach. Do come 
to-monx)w evening or Thursday, whichever suits you best, 
and know that we possess the rarest of London accommo- 
dations, a spare bed ; so that if you consider the thing in 
the same reasonable light that I do, you will undoubtedly 
stay all night. 

My dear Susan (do let me dispense with formalities), I 
am so glad that I have not even taken time to mend my 
pen. 

Your affectionate friend 

Jane Cablyle. 
UBTTER 5. 

Letter to John Sterling ; probably her first. Chur acqnaintanoe 
then was but of few weeks' standing. This letter and all the f ollofw« 
ing to the same address were carefully laid together under sealed 
cover ' Aug. 14, 1845, ' in Sterling's still steady hand ; and mourn- 
fully oame back to us in the course of a few weeks longer. — ^T. 0. 
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To the Mev. Joh/n Sterlmg^ Hergtmoncevx. 

5 Gheyne Bow, Chelseft : Thanday, Jane 15, 1835. 

My dear Sir, — You did kindly to send the little separate 
note. The least bit ^ all to myself,' as the children say, was 
sure to give me a livelier pleasure than any number of sheets 
in which I had but a secondary interest ; for, in spite of the 
honestest efforts to annihilate my I-ety, or merge it in what 
the world doubtless considers my better half, I still find 
myself a self -subsisting, and, alas I self-seeking me. Little 
Felix, in the 'Wanderjahre,' when, in the midst of an 
animated scene between Willielm and Theresa, he pulls 
Theresa's gown, and calls out, ^ Mama Theresa, I too am 
here t ' only speaks out with the charming trustfulness of a 
little child what I am perpetually feeling, though too so- 
phisticated to pull people's skirts or exclaim in so many 
words, *Mr. Sterling, I too am here.' 

But I must tell you I find a grave fault in that note — 
about the last fault I should have dreamt of finding in any 
utterance of yours — ^it is not believing, but faithless ! In 
the first place, the parenthesis (^ if ever ') seems to me a 
wilful questioning of the goodness of Providence. Then 
you say, if in some weeks I can bring myself to think of 
you with patience, &c., &q. Now both the 'if' and * per- 
haps' displease me. Only the most inveterate sceptic 
could, with your fineness of observation, have known me 
for two weeks without certifying himself that my patience 
is infinite, inexhaustible ! that, in fact, I, as well as your- 
self, combine ' the wisdom of Solomon with the patience 
of Job ! ' Far from being offended by your dissertation on 
the ' Sartor,' ' I think it the best that has been said or sung 
of him. Even where your criticism does not quite fall in 
with my humble views, I still love the spirit of the critic. 
For instance, I am loth to believe that I have married a 

1 Heratmonceaz, May 29, 1835 {Lif^ of Sterling, 1864 edit, p. 274). 
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Pagan ; but I approve entirely of the warmth with which 
yon warn your friend against the delusion of burning pas- 
tilles before a statue of Jupiter, and such like extrava- 
gances. I suppose it is excessively heterodox, and in a 
Catholic country I should be burnt for it, but to you I may 
safely confess that I care almost nothing about what a man 
believes in comparison with how he believes. If his belief 
be correct it is much the better for himself ; but its inten- 
sity, its efficacy, is the ground on which I love and trust 
him. Thus, you see, I am capable of appreciating your 
fervour in behalf of the Thirty-nine Articles, without be- 
ing afflicted because my husband is accused of contumacy 
against them. 

But what do you mean by speaking of ^ a few weeks ' ? 
When you went, you said, with an appearance at least of 
good faith, that you would be back in London in three 
weeks ; and one week and half of another is already gone. 
I hope you will keep your time for several reasons : chiefly 
for this one, that our continuance in London has, of late 
days, become more uncertain, the American speculation 
having suddenly received a more practical form ; and if 
we depart for Scotland without seeing you any more, and 
afterwards our good or evil star actually shoots over the 
Atlantic, surely, to some of ns at least it will be a matter 
of regret rather than of self-congratulation that our ac- 
quaintance should have begun. 

I have seen your mother twice. She is very good to 
me. I have, moreover, been reviving one of my young 
lady accomplishments for her sake ; painting flowers on a 
portfolio, to keep those verses in, which she was so troubled 
about losing. Your father has been here since I began 
writing, to ask us to dinner on Saturday. We played a 
drawn game at chess, and Carlyle and he debated, more 
loudly than logically, on the subject of Napoleon's moral- 
ity. He is just gone to inquire about die house in Cheyne 
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Walk, ia which good work I was meaning to have fore- 
stalled him, and commmiieated the result in mj letter. If 
a fairy would grant me three wishes this evening, my first 
would be that we might remain where we are, my second 
that you might be settled in Cheyne Walk, and the thii*d, 
like a thrifty Scotchwoman, I would beg leave to lay by 
in reserve for future need. And now I must go and array 
myself with all possible splendour for a rout at Mrs. Bui- 
ler's,' where O'Connell is to be, and all the earth — ^that is 
to say, all the Badical earth. Wish me good speed. May 
I offer my good wishes, and prospective regards to your 
wife? 

Affectionately yours, 

Jane W. Cabltlb. 

I£TT£B 6. 
To Miss JSunteTy MiUfidd House^ Edmonton. 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea : Thursday [July ?] 1886. 

Dear,— I am too essentially Scotch not to give due heed 
to the proverb 'it is good to make hay while the sun 
shines,' which means, in the present case, it is good to 
catch hold of a friend while she is in the humour. But I 
have been provokingly hindered from acting up to my 
principle by the prolonged absence of my usual domestic, 
which has kept us until the present day in ' the valley of 
the shadow ' of charwoman ; and, thoroughgoing as I 
know you to be, I feared to invite you to participate 
therein. Now, however, I have got the deficiency sup- 
plied, after a more permanent and comfortable fashion, 
and make haste to say 'come and stay.' Come, dear 

I I remnnber this 'Bailer Soiree,* with 'O'ConneU and all the Badical 
earth' there ; good enough for looking at slightly, as in a menagerie. O'Con- 
nell I had already seen the figure of, heard the voice of, somewhere ; speak to 
him I never did, nor, in the end, wonld have done. 
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Susan, and let us make the best of this ^ very penetrating 
world * — as a maid of my mother's used to call it in va- 
ponrish moods — come and wind me up again, as you have 
often done before when I was quite run down, so that, 
from being a mere senseless piece of lumber, I began to 
tick and tell people what o'clock it was. Will you come 
in the ensuing week ? Name your own time, only re- 
member the sooner the better. 

My kind regards to Mr. John when you write, and to 
your sister. Do yon remember her physiological observa- 
tion on hens ? ' 

I hear nothing of his lordship,' but the fault is my 

own. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jaxe Cabltle. 

Do not be after thinking that I have lost the power to 
write more legibly. I am just out of one of my head- 
aches — ^my hand shakes. No Miss ,* however, stept 

in out of space to drive me to extremity. Oh, the horror 
of that moment ! 

LETTER 7. 

Mrs. Welsh was to come about the end of August. I was now 
getting tolerably on with my *b turnt MS.,' and could see the bles- 
sed end of it lying ahead — ^had, probably, myself resolved on a ran 
to Annandale, by way of bonfire on that victorious event. At least, 
I did go for a week or two, it appears, and brought up an Annan 
maidservalit with me, one ' Anne Cook,* who provecLpeaceable and 
obedien^or a year or more afterwards. The continual trouble my 
brave litUe woman bore — all of it kept quiet from me, result quasi- 
perfeot, of its own accord, when it came to me— is now, to look 

> Lofft to me, or gtme to the remnant of an indistuiguiBhable Bhadow (1878). 

* Lord- Advocate Jeffrey. 

* A rather bonnoing yoong Edinbnrgh lady, daughter of ^ not in the 

highest esteem ererywhere. Her * stepping in' (two years ago, in the Edin- 
burgh innter) I have forgotten. 

Vol. I.~2 
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back upon, tragically beautifal I That ' miiaonlooB Irish Boman 
Gatholic ' proved utterly a failnre before long. 

The Wilsons of the * Madeira hamper/ and of many other kind 
procednres and f eeUngs towards ns, were an opnlent brother and 
sister of considerably cnltivated and most orthodox type (especially 
the sister), whom we had met with at Heniy Taylor's, and who held 
much to as for many years — ^indeed, the sister did (though now 
fallen deaf, &c.) till my dear one was snatched away. I think they 
both yet live (2 Upper I^lee^n Street), but I shudder to call, and 
shall likely see them no more. Many dinners — James Spedding, 
Beyerend Maurice, John Sterling (once or twice), James Stephen 
(afterwards Sir James), Perrot of Edinburgh (who was the brother 
of * Tom Wilson's ' Cambridge old friend), &c., &c.-~many dinners 
,*-(. ' brilliantly complete, and with welcome glad and hearty, lit which, 
^. ^ ,* however, I would rather not have been. 

/ The coterie-speech abounds in this letter ; more witty and amus- 

ing, much, very much, to the first reader than it can now ever be 
/to another. / ^planation I must add at any rate. ' Blessings Ac. 
' over my head : ' Extempore public prayer : ' Lord, we thank Thee 
for the many blessings Thou art making to pass over our heads.' 
' Encouragement : ' Cumberland man (to me), concerning a squire 
whose son and he had quite quarrelled : ' Feayther gives him nea 
encouragement.* ' Amot,' a little laird, come almost to starvation 
by drinking, &c. A poor creditor, unpayable, overheard Mrs. A. 
whispexing, * Let us keep,' &c. ' Victualling : ' Old Johnnie Mac- 
caw (McCall), a strange old Galloway peasant of our Graigenput- 
tock neighbourhood, who witnessed the beginning of settlement 
in 1834, had asked my sister Mary, *D'ye victual a' thae folk? 
Ai what a victualling they wull tak I ' 

I recollect the evening with the DegU Antonis — ^that evening ! 
all gone, all gone I (Dumfries, August 16, 1868).— T. 0. 

To Mrs. AUketty Dumfries, 

CheUea: Aug. 1835. 

My dear Jane, — Even the doubt expressed in your last 
letter about the durability of my affection was more agree- 
able to me than the brief notice which you usaally put me 
off with, * remember ns to Mrs. Carlyle,' or still worse, * re- 
member us to your lady.' I have told you often that it af- 
flicts me to be always, in the matter of con^espondence with 
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yon, obliged, like the Annandale man, to thank God * for 
the blessings made to pass over my head.' It ought not^ 
perhaps, to make any difference whether yonr letters be ad* 
dressed to him or me, but it does. You never in your life 
answered a letter of mine (and I have written you several), 
except little business notes from Dumfries, which could not 
be considered any voluntary expression of kind remem- 
brance. Had you even expressed a wish to hear from me 
since I came here, I would nevertheless have written, being 
of a disposition to receive thankfully the smallest merdes 
when greater are denied ; but, as I said, you have always 
put me off with a bare recognition of my existence, which 
was small ^ encouragement.' The fact is, we are both of 
us, I believe, too proud. "We go upon the notion of * keep- 
ing up our dignity, Mr. Arnot.' You have it by inheritance 
from your mother, who (as I have often told herself) with 
a great profession of humility is swallowed up in this sin ; 
and I have possibly been seduced into it by her example, 
which I was simple enough to consider a safe one to imitate 
in all respects. 

For my part, however, I am quite willing to enter into 
a compact with you henceforth to resist the devil, in so far 
as he interferes with our mutual good understanding ; for 
few things were more pleasant for me than to ^ tell you 
sundry news ' of every kind,' nay, rather * every tliought, 
which enters in within this shallow mind,' had I but the 
least scrap of assurance of your contentment therewith. 

If ow that my mother is actually coming, I am more re- 
eonciled to my disappointment about Scotland. Next 
year, Qod willing, I shall see you all again. Meanwhile, 
I am wonderfully well hefted here ; the people are extrava- 
gantly kind to me, and in most respects my situation is 
out of sight more suitable than it was at Craigenputtoek. 

' Some old «Atf<r« venes of thie same ' Oraw Jesa * (oondderably laughed 
ail and adndnd by u in their tune). 
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Of late weeks Caiijle has also beea getting on better with 
his writing, which has been uphill work since the bnming 
of the first manuscript. I do not think that the second 
version is on the whole inferior to the first ; it is a little 
less vivacious, perhaps, but better thought and put to- 
gether. One chapter more brings him to the end of his 
second ^ first volume,' and then we shall sing a Te Dema 
and get drunk — ^for which, by the way, we have imnsual 
facilities at present, a friend (Mr. Wilson) having yester- 
day sent us a present of a hamper (some six or seven 
pounds' worth) of the finest old Madeira wine. These 
Wilsons are about the best people we know here ; the lady, 
verging on oldmaidenism, is distinctly the cleverest woman 
I know. 

Then there are Sterlings, who, from the master of the 
house down to the footman, are devoted to me body and 
soul; it is between us as between ^Beauty and the 
Beast':— 

speak your viahes, apeak jonr wOl, 
Swift obedience meeta you atilL 

I have only to say ^ I should like to see such a thing,' or ^ to 
be at such a place,' and next day a carriage is at the door, 
or a boat is on the river to take me if I please to the ends 
of the earth. Through them we have plumped into as 
pretty an Irish connection as one would wish. Among the 
rest is a Mr. Dunn, an Irish clergyman, who would be the 
delight of your mother's heart — ^a perfect personification 
of the spirit of Christianity. You may take this fact to 
judge him by, that he has refused two bishoprics in the 
course of his life, for conscience sake. We have also some 
Italian acquaintances. An Italian Countess Clementina 
Degli Antoni is the woman to make my husband faithless, 
if such a one exist — so beautiful, so graceful, so melodious, 
so witty, so everything that is fascinating for the heart of 
man. I am learning from hex to speak Italian, and she 
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finds, sbe eays, that I have a diyine talent {dwvno talento)\ 
She is coming to tea this evening, and another Italian ex>- 
ile, Count de Pepoli, and a Danish young lady, ^ Singeres* 
to the King of Denmark,' and Mr. Sterling and my old 
lover George Kennie. ^ The victualling ' of so many peo- 
ple is here a trifle, or rather a mere affair of the imagina* 
tion : tea is put down, and tiny biscuits ; they sip a few- 
drops of tea, and one or two sugar biscuits ^ victuals ' a 
dozen ordinary eaters. So that the thing goes off with 
email damage to even a long-necked purse. The expendi- 
ture is not of one's money, but of one's wits and spirits ; 
and that is sometimes so considerable as to leave one too 
exhausted for sleeping after. 

I have been fidgeted with another change of servants. 
The woman recommended to me by Mrs. Austin turned 
out the best servant I had ever had, though a rather 
unamiable person in temper, &c. We got on, however, 
quite harmoniously, and the affairs of the house were 
conducted to my entire satisfaction, when suddenly sh^ 
was sent for home to attend a sick mother ; and, after 
three weeks' absence, during which time I had to find 
a charwoman to supply her place, she sent me word, the 
other day, that, in tie state of uncertainty she was kept in 
she could not expect her place to remain longer vacant for 
her. The next day I lighted on an active, tidy-looking 
Irish Boman Catholic in a way so singular that I could not 
help considering her as intended for me by Providence, 
and boding well of our connection. She is not come yet, 
but will be here on "Wednesday ; and in the meanwhile my 
charwoman, who has her family in the workhouse, does 
quite tolerably. 

One comfort is, that I have not to puddle about myself 
here, as I used to have with the ^ soot drops ' at Craig- 
enputtock ; the people actually do their own work, better 
or worse. We have no bugs yet, to the best of my knowl* 
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edge ; and I do Bot know of one other honse among all my 
aoqnaintanoo that bo much can be said for. For all which^ 
and mach more, we have reason to be thankfoL 

I must not finish without be^ng jonr sympathy in a 
disaster befallen me since I commenced this letter — ^the 
cat has eaten one of my canaries I Not Chioo, poor dear ; 
but a yonng one which I hatched ' myself. I have sent 
the abominable monster out of my sight for ever — ^trana* 
ferred her to Mrs. Hunt. 

With kindest regards to every one of yon, prattlers in*- 
dudedy 

Yours affectionately, 

Janb Cabltub* 

LETTER 8. 
To Miss Himtery MUlfidd Souse, Edmonton. 

6 Oheyne Bow, ChelMa : Sunday, Sept 28, ISSSl 

My dear Friend, — I have been hindered from writing 
to yon all this while by the same cause which has hindered 
me from doing almost everything on earth that I ought to 
have done these last six weeks — continued illness, namely, 
taking one day the form of intolerable headache ; another 
day of equally intolerable colic ; and many days together 
animating me with a noble disposition to hang or drown 
myself. Since you left me especially, I have been at the 
right pitch of suffering for entitling me to Mr. Jeffrey's 
wannest sympathy — confined to bed, and not out of danger 
of Agoing to the undertaker' (the cockney idea of a future 
state). 

My projected visit to Herstmonceux did not take effect, 
my mother arriving * on the very day we should have set 

* AuUted in hAtohing, or, bringing from the shell ! Chioo was a Tery bftd 
hmiband and father. 

* Game Aug. 81. Hentmonoeuz, where John Sterling itiU was, had boeQ 
thd kind project oi hia mother for behooC of my poor anffering Jeaania. 
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oat. It seemed when I had received her in a perpendicu- 
lar postnre, and seen her fairly established in the house, 
that I had nothing more to do, for I made no more fight 
with destiny, but quietly took to bed. 

When I was a little recovered, Mrs. Sterling, who would 
not give up the fancy for taking me out of town, carried 
me to her brother's for a few days — ^about twenty-five 
miles from London,* a perfect Paradise of a place— peo- 
pled, as every Paradise ought to be, with angels. There 
I drank warm milk and ate new eggs, and bathed in pure 
air, and rejoiced in cheerful countenances, and was as 
happy as the day was long ; which I should have been a 
monster not to have been, when everybody about me 
seemed to have no other object in life but to study my 
pleasure. I returned in high feather — to be sick again 
the very next day. 

Kow I am but just arisen from another horrible attack, 
which being the worst, I fondly flatter myself may be the 
jmaile to the business for this time. 

I long very much to see you again, and have too much 
confidence in your kindness of nature to dread that my in- 
ability to make your last, visit agreeable, or even decently 
comfortable, will deter you from giving me again the 
pleasure which I always have in your company, sick or 
well. 

Carlyle expects to be at the end of his vexatious task this 
blessed day,* and in a week or ten days will probably depart 
for Scotland. There has been much solicitation on my 
mother's part that I would go also, and get myself plumped 
up into some sort of world-like rotundity. But man nor 
woman lives not by bread alone, nor warm milk, nor any 
of these things ; now that she is here, the most that Dnm- 

* Kear Watford (Mr. Oanningliam, who tngioallj died soon after). 

* Just about to finish hit re-writing of Vol. L Frtnth Sevolution^ a task 
luoh as he never had before or once ! 
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friesshire conld do for me is already done, and country air 
and country fare would hardly counterbalance country dnl- 
ness for me. A little exciting talk is many times, for a 
person of my temperament, more advantageous to bodily 
health than either judicious physicking or nutritious diet 
and good air. Besides, nobody was ever less than I a par- 
taker in the curse of the man who was ' made like unto a 
wheel.' I have no taste whatever for locomotion, by earth, 
air, or sea (by the way, did you hoar that tlie aerial ship 
has been arrested for debt ?). 

Will you come a while in Carlyle's absence, and help to 
keep my mother and me from wearying ? I think I may 
safely engage to be more entertaining than you found me 
last time ; and one thing you are always sure of, while I 
keep my soul and body together — ^an affectionate welcome. 
For the rest, namely, for external accommodations, you, like 
the rest of us, will be at the mercy of another distracted 
Irishwoman, or such successor as Heaven in its mercy, or 
wrath, may provide, for this one also is on the ^ move.' 
My husband, God willing, will bring me a sane creature 
of the servant sort from Scotland with him ; for it is pos- 
itively a great crook in my present lot to have so much of 
my time and thought occupied with these mean perplex- 
ities. 

Your friend Mr. Craik was here lately ; he seems a good- 
hearted pleasant man. 

Carlyle unites with me in kind love. My mother also 
begs her remembrances. Forgive scrawling, and many 
things besides — poverty in the article of paper among 
others. Remember me to Mr. John and your sister when 
you write, and believe me always 

Your affectionate and amiable 

Jaite Caelylb. 
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LETTER 9. 

' Sereetha ' : in the interval of servants (rebellions Irishwoman 
packed of^ and Anne Cook not jet come with me), I remember this 
poor little Ghelsea specimen, picked out as a stop-gap from some of 
the neighboniing hnts here — a very feeble though willing little girl, 
introduced by the too romantic-looking name ' Seraether ' — ^which, 
on questioning her little self, I disooyered to be Sarah Heather 
(Sor^ 'Eather) 1 much to our amusement for the moment I ' Pees- 
weep ' is peewit, lapwing ; with which swift but ineffectual bird 
Sereetha seemed to have similarity. 

'The kindness of these people ! ' ' Pm sure the,' &c., (inters 
jeotional in this fashion) was a phrase of her mother's. 

'Beats the world.* Annandale form of speech which she had 
heard without forgetting from my sister Maiy. 

' Gamier,' big German refugee, dusty, smoky, scarred with duel- 
outs ; had picked up considerable knowledge in his wanderings^ 
was of intelligent, valiant, manful character ; wildly independent, 
with tendency to go mad or half-mad — as he did by-and-by. II 
Gonte 'Pepoli' was from Bologna, ^xile and dilettante, a very 
pretty manT) married, some years hence, Elizabeth Fergus of Eirk- . * y 
caldy (elderly, moneyed, and falleiyin love with the romantic in htriu^^^f ' 
distress) ; and now, as widower, liyes in Bologna again. — ^T. C. 

To T. Cwrlyle^ Esq.., Saotshrig^ 

Chdua: Oot 13, 1885. 

Dearest, — A newspaper is very pleasant when one is ex- 
pecting nothing at all ; but when it comes in place of a 
letter it is a positive insult to one's feelings. Accordingly 
your first newspaper was received by me in choicest mood ; 
and the second would have been pitched in the fire, had 
there been one at hand, when, after having tumbled my- 
self from the top story at the risk of my neck, I found 
myself deluded with ' wnn penny'm.' However, I flatter 
myself yon would experience something of a similar dis- 
appointment on receiving mine ; and so we are quits, and 

> Cwlyle had gone to AnnandAle at the beginniog of Ootobar.«J. A. F. 
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I need not Bcold joa. I have not been a day in bed since 
you went — have indeed been almost free of headache, 
and all other aches; and everybody says Mrs. Carlyle be- 
gins to look better — and what everybody says must be 
true. With this improved health everything becomes 
tolerable, even to the peesweep Sereetha (for we are still 
without other helg). Now that I do not see you driven 
desperate with the chaos, I can take a qoiet view of it, and 
even reduce it to some degree of order. Mother and I 
have fallen naturally into a fair division of labour, and we 
keep a very tidy house. Sereetha has attained the un- 
hoped-for perfection of getting up at half after six of her 
own accord, lighting the parlour-fire, and actually placing 
the breakfast things {nil desperandum me duce /). I get 
up at half after seven, and prepare the coffee and bacon- 
ham (which is the life of me, making me always hungrier 
the more I eat of it). Mother, in the interim, makes her 
bed, and sorts her room. After breakfast, mother de- 
J scends to the Inferno, where she jingles and scours, and 
^ from time to time scolds Sereetha till all is light and tight 
there. I, above stairs, sweep the parlour, blacken the 
grate — make the room look cleaner than it has been since 
the days of Grace Macdonald ; ^ then mount aloft to make 
my own bed (for I was resolved to enjoy the privilege of 
having a bed of my own) ; then clean myself (as the ser- 
vants say), and sit down to the Italian lesson. A bit of 
meat roasted at the oven suffices two days cold, and does 
not plague us with cookery. Sereetha can fetch up tea- 
things, and the porridge is easily made on the parlour-fire ; 
the kitchen one being allowed to go out (for economy), 
when the Peesweep retires to bed at eight o'clock. 

That we are not neglected by the j)ublic, you may infer 
from the fact that, this very night,'Pee8weep fetched up 

^ The Edmbnigh servant we brought with us to Onugenpnttook ; the skil- 
fallett we ever had anywhere. 
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four tea-cnps on the tray ; and when I asked the meaning 
of the two additional) she inquired, with surprise, ^ Were 
there to be no gentlemen ? ' In fact, /the kindness of these ^ , 
people \ ^ beats the world.' I had some private misgiving ^ 
that your men would not mind me when you were not 
here, and T should have been mortified in that case, though 
I could not have blamed them. But it is quite the revei'se. 
Little Grant ^ has been twice to know if he could * do any- 
tiling for me, ' Gamier has been twice ! The first time 
^y engagement to you ; the second time to meet Pepoli, 
whom he knew in Paris, and wished to re-know, and who 
proved perfido on the occasion. Pepoli has been twice, 
and is gliding into a flirtation with — mia madre ! who 
presented him, in a manner moUoffroBiasa, with her tartan 
scarf. From John Mill I have been privileged with two 
notes, and one visit. He evidently tried to yawn as little 
as possible, and stayed till the usual hour, lest, I suppose, 
he should seem to have missed your conversation. John 
Sterling and the Stimabile,' of course. The latter was at 
teft last night to meet Mr. Gibson ' — one of my fatal at- 
temps at producing a reunion^ for they coincided in noth- 
ing but years. The Stimabile was at Brighton for several 
days, and goes again next week, so that he has not been'h>Ok 
disadly^equei^ 

Our visiting has been confined to one dinner and two 
teas at the Sterlings', and a tea at Hunt's I Ton must know, 

fz came the day after you went, and stayed two jLu^ ,\ .h^ 

days. As she desired above all things to see Hunt^ I wrote / 

> Official in the India House, V friend and admirer of John MiH^e. 

* A title we had fat John's father. Signora degli Antoni, the Italian in- 
strnotress in these months, setting her papil an epistolary pattern, had thrown 
off one day a billet as if addressed to Bdward Sterling, which began with Sii- 
maMU 8iffn&r, 

* Was a masfliye, ^eaey; friendly, dnU person, physically one of the best /c 
washed I ever saw ; American merchant, * who had made, and again lost, three 
fortunes ' ; originally a Nithsdale pedlar boy, * Blaok Wnll,* by title ; ' SUver- 
headed Packman,* he was often called here. 
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him a note, iwkmg if I might bring her up to call. He 
replied he was j^t setting o£E to town, but would look in 
at eight o'clock. l>BqppoBed this, as usual, a mere off-put ; 

but he actually came— fqund Pepoli as weir as Miss y 

was amazingly lively, and very lasting, for he stayed till 
near twelve. Between ourselves, it gave me a poorish 
opinion of him, to see how uplifted to the third heaven he 

y , seemed by 's compliments and sympathising talk. 

"* '"^ ^ He asked us all, with enthusiasm, to tea .the following 

JtvitKH I Monday. —^ cameon purpose, and slept here^ He sang, jrfi^/Mi^y 

talked like a pen-guiv ever to ^ who drank it all in 

like nectar, while my mother looked cross enough, and I 
had to listen to the whispered confidences of Mrs. Hunt. 
But for me, who was declared to be grown ^ quite prim and 
elderly,' I believe they would have communicated their 
mutual experiences in a retired window-seat tiU morning. 

* Gkxi bless you. Miss ,' was repeated by Hunt three 

several times in tones of ever-increasing pathos and ten- 
derness, as he handed her downstairs behind me. ^ 

for once in her life, seemed past speech. At the bottom 
of the stairs a demur took place. I saw nothing ; but I 
heard, with my wonted glegness — ^what think you? — a 
couple of handsoma smacks I and then an almost inaudibly 

soft * God bless you. Miss 1 ' 

Now just remember what sort of looking woman is 

; and figure their transaction 1 If he had kissed me, 



it would have been intelligible, but ^ of all peo- 
ple I By the way, Mr. Craik' is immensely delighted with 
you, and grateful to Susan for having brought you together. 
Mrs. Cole * came the other day, and sat an hour waiting for 
me while I was out, and finally had to go, leaving an oblig- 

> Seotie^y gun made of qnill-barrel for shooting peas (and * oraokiiig,' whioh 
also means pleasantly conTersing). 

s UiteftU Knowledge Craik, poor feUow I 

'The now thriee-notable 'Giystal Palace,' 'Brompton Boilers,' &c, te, 
Henxy Cole's wife* 
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ing note offering^ me every asaiBtance in proenring a ser- 
vant. 

Mrs. John Sterling taked^ U^me wonderfully ; bnt John, 
I perceive, will spoil all with hiMpnocence. H^ told her 
the other day, when she was deelanng her wish that he 
wonld Avrite on theology rather than make verses, that she 
^ might fight out that matter with Mrs. Gari^e, who, he 
knew, was always on the side of the poetical.'VHe (Ster- 
ling) has written a positively splendid poem of hali-an-hour's 
length — an allegorical shadowing of the union of the ideal 
and actual, ^t is far the best thing he ever did — ^far beyond 
anything I could have supposed him capable of. He said, 
when he was writing it, he thought sometimes, ^ Carlyle 
will be pleased with that. ^ 

To descend to the practical, or, I should rather say ascend, 
for I have filled my whole paper with mere gossip. I think 
you seem, so far as human calculations avail, to have made 
a good hit as to the servant ; character is not worth a straw ; 
but you say she looks intelligent and good-humoured, is 
young and willing.* Fetch her, then, in God's name, and 
I will make the best I can of her. After all, we fret our- 
selves too much about little things ; much that might be 
laughed off, if one were well and cheerful as one ought to 
be, becflmes a grave affliction from being too gravely looked 
at. Kemember also meal, and oh, for goodness sake, pro- 
cure a dozen of bacon-hams ! There is no bottom to my 
appetite for them. Sell poor Harry, by all means, or shoot 
him. We are too poor to indulge our fine feelings with keep- 
ing such large pets (especially at other people's expense). 
What a pity no frank is to be got 1 I have told you noth- 
ing yet. No word ever came from Basil Montague. I 
have translated four songs into Italian — ^written a long ex- 
cessively €pvntuosa letter to * mia adorabile Clementina,' * 
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> Anne Cook (got for me by rister Mary, at Annan). * Dogli Anton! 
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^1 and many graaiose ca/ii/acis besides. In tmth, I have a 
^ dwi/no ingegno! 

Yon will come back strong and cheerful, will yon not t 
I wish y^u were come, anyhow. Don't take much castor ; 
eat plen^ of chicken broth rather. Dispense my love 
largely. Mother returns your kiss with interest. We go 
on tolerably enough ; but she has vowed to hate all my 
people except Pepoli. So that there is ever a * dark brown 
shadd ' in all my little reunions. She has given me a glo- 
rious black-velvet gown, realising my heau iddal of Futz! 

Did you take away my folding penknife ? We are knife- 
less here. We were to have gone to Bichmond to-day 
with the Silverheaded ; but, to my great relief, it turned 
out that the steamboat is not running. 

God keep you, my own dear husband, and bring yon 

safe back to me. The house looks very empty without 

you, and my mind feels empty too. 

Your Janb. 

LETTER 10. 

Beantifal Poverty, when so triumphed over, and 'viotorionsly 
bound under foot Oh, my heroine, my too unacknowledged 
heroine 1 I was in the throes '^of the ' French Bevolution ' at this 
%me, hea^y-laden in many ways and gloomy of mind. — ^T. G. 

T. Ca/rhjley £sq.y Sootshrig. 

ChelBoa : Oct 26, 1885. 

Caro e rispettabUe U mio Marito ! — Mi pare^ che voi 
sieU assai irre(xyrdevoU della vostra povera pi^ Ques- 
ti i vostri Itmghi sHemiy questa la vostra hmga assema mi 
t / dmmjgono vwios^. JUtornate, trdo Mcmio, ritamatSj in 
• name di Dio, aUa vostra oasa ! In vcuru) stmiabiU Sig- 
nori vengono in gran numero mi far^ adarcusione / In 
va/no mxingio came dn, porcOj e ricomineio esser una beUa 
Oooda / In va/no mi rforso rrC occwpare^ mi diverUre^ mi 
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fare contenta! NdO assema dd mio Mariio rimango 
gempre mquieta, sempre perd/uta ! 8e pero voi trovatevi 
meglio neP paese^ se la preziasa vostra acmiid dwiene pm 
forte^ la vostra animapiu cAiarapvd tranquiUa^ non a/oete 
pensierodime^ Bisoffnaoh^ iosottometCa lamia voglia alia 
vostra prosperitd / e faro U pvHi, megUo possiiile d^ esser 
pa^iente. 

£gco come sono stata studiosa, mio Maritot Qtiesta 
hdlissimAi ItdUam/i i soritta sema dizionarioj sema stfudio^ 
con perma correvUe. II Conte di PepoU i\ma/ramgUa al d^hf ' 
dimno mio talento / lasda i svm cdti complim,enti / e dice 
solamenteinsottovocey^Akffrcusiosa/ Ah bella beUa / Ah, 
ah!' 

Dear my husband, — ^Yon have probably enoagh of this, 
as well as I ; so now in English I repeat that I expect with 
impatience the letter which is to fix your return. So long, 
I have reason l;o be thankful that I h^ve been borne 
through with an honourable through-bearing .' Except for 
two days before youiT last letter arrived, I flatter myself I 
have been conducting myself with a quite exemplary 
patience and good nature towards all men, women, and 
inanimate things. Eoco la hdla prova di che^ Sereetha 
sta sernpre qul^ e la mia Mad/re ed io non siam4> anoor i/m- 
Vrogliate. 

What a world of beautifnl effort you have had. to expend 
on this matter of the servant ! Heaven grant it may be 
blessed to us ! T do not know well why ; but I like the 
abstract idea of this woman ' now much better than the 
other. It seemed to me rather an objection to the other 
that she had a brother a baker. The bakers, you know, 
trade in servants here, and he would probably have soon 
been recommending her into more exalted place. More- 
over, it was thought displeasing to me that she had been 

* HelpleM phraae of a oertein oonoeited extempore preaohec: 
*AxmeOook. 
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edacated in the school of oountrj gigmanism. Macturk- 
dom-ism, and Gillenbie-rig-ifim * is just as hateful or more 
hateful to me than Devonshire-house-ism. The 't^ng' 
woman, of tarnished virtue,* will suit, I think, much better. 
In fact, it would be difficult for me to say that an Annan- 
dale woman's virtue is the worse for a misfortune. I am 
certain that, in their circumstances, with their views and 
examples, I should have had one too, if not more ! And 
now that the best is done which could be done, let us quiet 
ourselves, and look with equanimity towards the issue. If 
she does not do better than those that have gone before, if 
go grown servant any longer exists on this earth, why, we 
can certainly manage with an ungrown one. Sereetha has 
hardly been a fair trial of the little-girl plan ; but she has 
been a trial, and I am confident of being able to get on 
quite peaceably with one of such little girls as, I doubt 
not, are to be found in plenty ; with only a giving up of a 
few hours of my own time, which might easily be worse 
spent, and the sacrifice of the beauty and ladylikeness of 
my hands. For economy, little, I find, is to be gained by 
the substitution of a child for a woman. The washing 
runs away with all the difference in wages, and their con- 
sumption of victual is much the same. But then the things 
are washed beautifully ; and I clean beautifully when you 
do not dishearten me with hypercriticism. So never fear, 
dearest I Never fear about that, or anything else under 
heaven. Try all that ever you can to be patient and good- 
natured with yoxa 2>overa piocola Gooda^ and then she 
loves you, and is ready to do anything on earth that you 
wish ; to fly over the moon, if you bade her. But when 
the signar ddla casa has neither kind look nor word for 

> Annandale * genteel * places or penona 

'Appears to have had what they oaU a ^misfortune' there. The twing, 
some misfeatore of pronnnciation, which I have now forgotten. 

* Goody, with diminutives ^Qoodykin,' Aa, the common name she had from 
me. 
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me, what can I to but grow deeperate, fret myself to fiddle- 
striDgs, and be a torment to Bociety in every direction ? ' 

Poi<Jie i giomi Si^engono sifreddi^ la rupettabUe mia 
Signof'a Madre dwi)me mfdice dssai^ e di moUo catti/oo 
vnnore. Ma io sonovbpreaente d^un umore dwino/ et 
ifuMo va medtocremerUe dime / Mr. Gibson comes to-morr 
row to take me — to prisouJ I believe the King's Bench, 
&c. QueUo Signor Sjper^^ma Madre^ il solo wngdo di 
borUd quly nella nohUe dttd, TuUi i miei aigQwri e sig- 
nore {a meno il leggiddro Conte ') sono per lei fastidioe^ Y 
^permne. Other sights we have seen none, except the Brit- 
ish Museum and the King and Queen. Their majesties 
very opportunely came to visit the College,' and the fact 
being made known to me by the beggar-woman from New 
Street (with the cobweb shawl), I hurried off my mother 
to the place, where, without being kept waiting above five 
minutes, we saw them walk past our very noses. 

My mother's enthusiasm of loyalty on the occasion was 
a sight for sore eyes 1 * Poor Queen, after all ! ' * She 
looked so frost-bitten and anxious I curtsied, with such a 
cowering hurriedness, to the veriest rabble that ever was 
seen, i was wae to look at her, wae to think of her, when 
I heard that the very same night they hissed her at one of 
the theatres I Poor thing I She would have done rather 
well, I do believe, looking after the burning of her cin- 
ders ! ' But a Qiieen of England in these days I The 

> A poor, bat lively and healthy, half -idiot a&d street beggar, in Birmingham, 
whom I had grown uied to, the dirtieat and raggedeet of human beings (face 
never washed, beard a fortnight old, knee-breeohes slit at the sides, and become 
knee-oprofu, flapping to and fro over bare, dirty legs), said, one day, under 
my window, while somebody was vainly attempting to ohafe him, ^ Danm thee, 
\ Ts an ornament to society in every direction.*— T. G. 

'^ > Pepoli. * Chelsea Hospital. 

V * * Poor fellow, after all ! * a phrase of brother John's. 

* William IV., soon after his accession, determined one day to see his oellar- 
xegiona at Windsor, came upon a vast apartment filled merely with waste 
msBsca of cinders : ' What are theae ? ' asked his Majesty astonished. Atten- 

Vol. L—S 
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Britifih Museum charmed my mother, and I myself was 
afiFected beyond measure by the Elgin marbles. We went 
after to lunch with the Donaldsons.* ^4ie kindness of 
these people ! ' * "^-^^^^ 

On that day I came, saw, and bought — a sofa/b- It is 
my own purchase, but yon shall share the possession. In- 
deed, so soon as you set eyes on it and behold its vastness, 
its simple greatness, you will perceive that the thought of 
you was actively at work in my choice. It was neith er 
dear nor cheap, * but a bargain nevertheless, being second- 
hand ; and so good a second-hand one is not, I should think, 
often to be met. Oh, it is so soft ! so easy ! and one of us, 
or both, may sleep in it, should occasion require — I mean 
for all night. It will sell again at any time ; it is so suffi- 
cient an article. With my velvet gown, I shall need no 
great outlay for Pvia this winter, so I thought I might 
fairly indulge ourselves in a sofa at last. 

The StimahUe conducts himself in a quite exemplary 
manner since you went, coming but once, or at most twice, 
in the week. I fear, however, we must not give him too 
much credit for his self-denial ; but rather impute it, in 
part, to his impossibility of getting at ease with my mother, 
and also to some rather violent political arguments which 
he has had of late with myself. All the men take fright 
sooner or later at my vio lence — tant mieux ! John I sel- 
dom see ; he is so occupied in waiting upon his wife. He 
came one night last week with his mother to meet the Cun- 

dftnt offioials oboeqaionsly explained. ' It iemns to me those woald bam ! * 
said hu Majesty, kicking the cinders with his boot ; and walked on.— A>to«- 
paper of the time. 

1 A Haddington family. Dr. Donaldson (of Cambridge celebrity, &o.) eld- 
68t son then. • Phrase of Irying*s. 

> Melancholy shopkeeper in Lamb's Conduit Street (in 1S31, whom she ever 
afterwards dealt with, for what he sold) had stated, in answer to a pnppy- 
kind of customer, the how-much of something. Puppy replied : * D'you caU 
that cheap?* Whereupon answer, in a tone of mournful indifference: *I 
call it neither cheap nor dear ; but Juat the price of the article.* 
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ningliams. Mrs. S. wished to know Allan.. It went off- 
wonderfully well, considering Sereetha was our sole waiter I 

There is nothing in the note.* Miss Elliot's addresb 
was written on it in pencil, which I interpreted to express 
an expectation that you would call for her. I wrote her, 
therefore, a courteous little note, stating that you were m 
Scotland, <&c., &c. ; that I, <&c., <&c., would be glad to see 
her here, &c., &c. 

Mother's love, of course. Can you bring her from Dun- 
can, Dumfries, one gross of pills ? He has her prescription. 
My head has troubled me a little of late days, but I con- 
tinue generally much better. Special love to your mother, 
and a kiss to my SdJiQ^Bpioccla ! ' Mill told me it was Q6xt 
to impossible for him to realise a frank, so I need not waste 
time sending him this. I have hardly room to send love to 
them all ; and to you, dear, kisses senza misura ! Mra. 
Cole came for a day ; her husband in the evening ; talk* 
ative, niceish people. 

My dressing-gown Mikes me very much.' A thousand 
thanks I And the hams ! Oh, I am glad of them ! This 
one is near done. Think you one could have a little keg 
of salt herrings sent at the same time ? 1^1 

[No signatuze. These last little paiagzaphs we crowded in upqn 
every margin and vacant space, so that there is not a bit of blank 
more.^— T. C] 

LETTEB 11. 

 

Mrs. Welsh came to us in the last days in August, by an Edin- 
burgh steamer. I was waiting at the St. Eatherine Dock, in a 
bright afternoon ; pleasant meeting, pleasant voyage up the river 
in our wheny ; and such a welcome here at home as may be 
fancied. About the end of next month I had finished my b urnt 

1 Note indoBed, from Miss BUiot, an acqnaintanoe of Lady Glare*B and my 
brother^B. 
* The now * Annie Aitken/ I anppoBe. 
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MS. ; and seem then to liaye ran for Sootsbrig, and been there 
perhaps three weeks (scaroel j a detail of it now dear to me) in 
Ootober following. I was sioklj of body and mind, felt heavy- 
laden, and without any hope but the 'desperate' kind, which I 
always did hold fast. Our Irish Catholic housemaid proved a mu- 
tinous Irish savage (had a fixed x)ersuasion, I could notice, that our 
poor house and we had been made for her, and had gone awry in the 
process). One evening, while all seated for supper, Eliza Miles 
and we two, the indignant savage, jingling down her plates as if 
she had been playing quoits, was instantaneously dismissed by me 
(' To your room at once ; wages to-morrow morning ; disappear ! '), 
so that the bringing of a Scotch servant was one of my express 
errands. ' Anne Cook,* accordingly, and the journey with her by 
steamer from Annan, by ' Umpire coach ' from Liverpool, some 
forty or fifty hours, all in a piece, is dismally memorable I Break- 
fast «t Newport Pagnell (I had given Anne the inside place, night 
being cold and wet) ; awkward, hungry Anne would hardly even 
eat, till bidden and directed by me. Landing in Holbom, half 
dead, bright Sunday afternoon, amidst a crowd of porters, cabmen, 
hungry officials, some seven or ten of them, ravenous for sixpences 
and shillings, till at length I shut the cab-door^ ' To no person 
^1 will I pay anything more at this time I I&nd drove otf", amid a gen- 
/ eral laugh, not ill-humoured, from the recognising miscellany. 
Ihive home, surrounded by luggage, and with Anne for company, 
seemed endless. I landed at this door in a state of misery, more 
like mad than sane ; but my darling was in the lobby ; saw at a 
glance how it was, and ahnost unthout speaking, brought me to my 
room, and with me a big glass, almost a goblet, of the best sheny : 
* Drink that, dear, at a draught I ' Never in my life had I such a 
medicine ! Shaved, washed, got into clean clothes, I stepped down 
quite new-made, and thanking Heaven for such a ^octor. 

Mrs. Welsh went away a few weeks after to Liverpool, to her 
brother John's there — favourite and now only brother — a brave and 
generous man, much liked by all of us. 

John Sterling had turned up in the early part of this year, John 
Sterling, and with him all the Sterlings, which was an immense 
acquisition to us for the ten years that followed, as is abundantly 
betokened in the letter that now follows.— T. 0. 
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To Mrs. CarlyUy JScotsMg. 

GhAbea : Dm. 28, 18SS. 

My dear Mother, — Yon are to look upon it as the most 
positive proof of mj regard that I write to yon in my 
present circumstances ; that is to say, with the blood all 
frozen in my brains, and my brains turned to a solid mass 
of ice ; for such has, for several days, been the too cruel 
lot of your poor little daughter-in-law at Lwrmon; the 
general lot indeed of all Lwrmon^ so far as I can observe. 
When the frost comes here, 4t comes,' as the woman said 
with the four eggs * ; and it seems to be somehow more 
difficult to guard against it here than elsewhere ; for all 
the world immediately takes to coughing and blowing its 
nose with a fury quite appalling. The noise thus created 
destroys the suffering remnant' of senses spared by the 
cold, and makes the writing of a letter, or any other em- 
ployment in which thought is concerned, seem almost a 
tempting of Providence. Nevertheless, I am here to tell 
you that we are still in the land of the living, and think- 
ing of you all, from yourself, the head of the nation, down 
to that vfery least and fattest child, who, I hope, will con- 
tinue to grow fatter and fatter till I come to see it with 
my own eyes. I count this fatness a good omen for the 
whole family ; it betokens good-natni-e, which is a quality 
too rare among us. Those *long, sprawling, ill-put- 
together'* children give early promise of being * gey ill 
to deal wi'.' * 

That one of them who is fallen to my share conducts 

> * When I oome, I oome/ laying down her gift of four egg& 

* * Suffering Remnant,* so the Gameronians called themaelyeB in Clayer- 
honse*s time. . 

' ^ A lan^ sprawling, ill-put-together thing: * Such had been my mothes'a a / 
definition to her of me as a nurseling. (/ / 

* ^ Thou^s goy * (pretty, pronounced gyti) * ill to deal wi* '—mother's allooift- 
tion to me onoe, in scmie unreasonable moment of mine. 



^ 
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himself pretty peaceably at present ; writing only in the 
forenoons. He has finished a chapter mach to my satisfac- 
tion ; and the poor book begins to hold up its head again. 
Our situation is farther improved by the introduction of 
Anne Cook into the establishment, instead of the distracted 
Roman Catholics and distracted Protestants who preceded 
lier. She seems an assiduous^ kindly, honest, and thrifty 
creature ; and will learn to do all I want with her quite eas- 
ily. For the rest, she amuses me every hour of the day 
with her perfect incomprehension of everything like cere- 
mony. I was helping her to wring a sheet one day, while 
she had the cut finger, and she told me flatly it was ^ clean 
aboon my fit ' (ability). ' I shall get at it by practice,' said 
I ; ^ far weaker people than I have wrung slieets.' ' May 
be sae,' returned she very coolly ; * but I ken!|na where ye'll cX 
find ony weaker, for a weaklier-like cretur I never saw in 
a' my life.' Another time, when Carlyle had been off his 
sleep for a night or two, she came to me at bedtime to ask, 
^ If Mr. Carlyle bees ony uneasy through the nicht, and's 
ga'an staiver^n ^ aboot the hoose, w|ll ye bid him g|e us a ii/ tY 
ory ' at five i^ the morning ? ' /^ 0»»v*4^y ' / 

. "We may infer, however, that she is getting more civili- 
sation, from the entire change in her ideas respecting the 
handsome Italian Count ' ; for, instead of calling him ^ a 
fley (f right)-some body ' any longer, she is of opinion that 
he is ^ a real fine man, and nane that comes can ever be 
named in ae day with him.' Nay, I notice that she puts 
on a certain net cap with a most peculiar knot of ribbons 
every time she knows of his coming. The rewai'd of which 
act is an ' I weesh you good day ' when she lets him out. 
So much for poor Ann, who, I hope, will long continue to 
flourish in the land. aXOi- *^4t4rw^ c^4.i^jAn. . V^ .*] 
r. I am much better off this winter for society than I was 
last. Mrs. Sterling makes the greatest possible change for 

> tStmnbUng. * Awaken us. * Ck>imt Pepoli 
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me. She is so good, so sincerely and nnvarjinglj kind, 
that I feel to her as to a third mother. Whenever I have 
blue devils, I need but pnt on my bonnet and ran off to her, 
and the smile in her eyes restores me to instant good 
humour. Her husband would go through fire and water 
for me ; and if there were a third worse element, would 
go through that also. The son is devoted to Carlyle, and 
makes him a real friend, which, among all his various in- 
timate acquaintances and well-wishers, he cannot be said 
ever to have had before : this family, then, is a great bless- 
ing to us. And so has been my study of Italian, which 
has helped me through many dullish hours. I never feel 
anything like youth about me except when I am learning 
something ; and when I am turning over the leaves of my 
Italian dictionary, I could fancy myself thirteen : whether 
there be any good in fancying oneself thirteen after one is 
turned of thirty, I leave your charity to determine. 

We sit in hourly, nay, in momentary, expectation of the 
meal, &c., which has not yet arrived, but will soon, I am 
sure ; for I dreamt two nights since that I saw them fetch- 
ing it out of the waggon : meanwhile, we sup on arrowroot 
and milk ; the little' bag being done. 

Dear mother, excuse all this blash * in consideration that 
I really nave a very bad cold, which I am resolved, how;- 
ever, to be rid of on Christmas Day (the day after to- 
morrow) on which I am engaged to dine at the Sterlings'. 
Ever since I killed the goose at Craigenputtock (with the 
determination to make a Christmas pl^ in spite of nature 6^ 
and fate), and immediately thereupon took a sore throat, 
my Christmas days have found me ill, or in some way un- 
lucky. Last year I was lying horizontal with my burnt 
foot ; this year, then, I am very desirous to break the spell, 
and Mrs. Sterling makes a ploy for the pui'pose. 

> Watery staff 



I 
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Gtod keep yon all, and make your new year no wonse^ 
and, if may be, better, than all that have preceded it. 

Your affectionate 

Jahb Cabltlb. 

[That *BOie foot of Christmas last,* which has neyer otherwise 
been forgotten by me, now dates itself. She was in the kitchen 
one evening, npon some experiment or other ; pouring or being 
ponred to from a boiling kettle, got a splash on her poor little foot, 
instantly ran with it to the pump (following some recent precept in 
the newspapers), and then had it pumped ui>on till quite cold, 
which, indeed ' cured * it for about four«nd-twenty hours ; and then 
it began anew, worse than ever. It seems to me to have lasted for 
weeks. Never did I see such patience under total lameness and 
imprisonment Hurt was on the instep. No doctor's advice had 
been dreamt of ; ' a little woxmd, don*t hurt it, keep it clean ; what 
more ? ' — and it would not heaL For weeks I carried her upstairs 
nightly to her bed — ever cheerful, hopeful one. At length, one 
Willis, a medical acquaintance, called ; found that it needed only a 
bandage — ^bandaged it there and then ; and in two days more it 
was as good as well, and never heard of again. Oh, my poor little 
woman \— become 'jxwr' for me !] — ^T. 0. 

LETTER 12. 

Helen Welsh was the daughter of John Welsh, of Liverpool, 
Mrs. CSarlyle's uncle on her mother's side. See an account of him 
in the ' Beminiscences,* voL 2, p. 142. — J. A. F. 



To Miee Helen Weleh, Lwerpod. 

OheUea: April 1, 1886. 

My dear Consinkin, — ^I am charmed to notice in you the 
rapid growth of a virtue, which for the most part only de- 
velops itself in matare age, after many and hard experi- 
enoes ; but which is, nevertheless, highly necessary at all 
ages, in this world of sin and misery. I mean the virtue 
of toleration. Rarely is one edified by the spectacle of so 
young a lady, meekly acknowledging her own. transgrea- 
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Bions and shortcomings, when, with perfect justice, she 
might have adopted rather the tone of accusation. Con- 
tinue, my sweet little cousin, to cultivate this engaging dis- 
position ; this beautiful sensibility to your own imperfec- 
tions, and beautiful insensibility to the imperfections of 
your neighbour, and you will become (if indeed you are 
not such already) an ornament to your sex, and a credit to 
^ the name of Welsh ' (which my mother talks about so 
pi'oudly ; 1 could never tell precisely why). 

In truth you will have added a new lustre of virtue to 
that name, which I never hoped to see it brightened with ; 
for, as my Penfillan grandfather's physiological observa- 
tions on his stock had led him to the conclusion that it was 
capable of producing rascals and vagabonds enough, but 
not one solitary instance of a blockhead, so mine had hith- 
erto tended to certify me that ' the name of Welsh ' had 
something in it wholly and everlastingly antipathetical to 
patience and toleration, and was no more capable of coales- 
cing with it than fire with water. 

The box came safe, as did also the herrings and the 
brandy ; shame to me that I should be now for the first 
time acknowledging them all in the lump ! But I trust 
that my mother reported my thanks, as she was charged 
to do ; and that however much you may all have blamed 
my laziness, you have not suspected me of the atrocious 
sin of ingratitude, ^ alike hateful to gods and men : ' at 
least it used to be so ; but now that it is so common in the 
world, people are getting into the way of regarding it, I 
suppose, as they do other fashionable vices, ^ with one eye 
shut and the other not open ' (as an Irish author said to me 
the other day in describing his manner of reading a certain 
journal). Ilogers, the poet, who professe^ to be a man I 
of extensive beneficence, and to have befriended necessitous 
persons without number in the course of his long life, de- 
clares that he never met with gratitude but in three in- 



/ 
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Btanoes. I have a mind to ask hhn to do Bomething for 
me, jast that he may have the pleasure of swelling his 
beggarly list of grateful people to four. ^ For the name of 
Welsh,' I flatter myself, cherishes the old Athenian notions 
abont gratitude. 

We are labouring under a visitation of rain here, which 
seems to portend the destruction of the world by deluge. 

One feels soaked to the very heart ; no warmth or pith 
remaining in one. As one fire is understood to drive out 
another, I thought one water might drive out another also ; 
and so this morning I took a shower-bath, and have 
shivered ever since, * Too much water hadst thou, poor 
Ophelia ! ' 

O Helen I what a fearful recollection I have at this instant 
of your shower-bathing at Moffat 1 It was indeed the sub- 
lime of shower-bathing, the human mind stands astonished 
before it, as before the Infinite. In fact, you have ever 
since figured in my imagination as a sort of Undine. 

Barring the weather, everything goes on here in the 
usual way : people eat eight o'clock dinners together; talk 
politics, philosophy, folly together ; attend what they call 
their business at * the House,' or where else it may happen 
to be ; and fill up the intervals with vapours, and something 
that goes by the name of * checked perspiration ; ' but I 
can give you no idea of what that precisely means ; it 
seems to comprehend every malady that flesh is heir to ; 
and for my part, as the cockney said to Allan Cunningham 
of the lottery, ' I am deadly sure there is a do at the bottom 
oniti' 

We expect John Carlyle in some ten days ; for this time 
his lady will surely, for decency's sake, stick to her purpose, 
lady of quality though she be 1 I am afraid he is not a 
man for grappling in a cunning manner with * checked 
perspiration ; ' and accordingly, that there is small hope of 
his getting into profltable employment here as a doctor. 
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We do not know even yet if he wUl try ; but time will 
settle that and much else that waits to be settled. In the 
meanwhile there were no senae in worrying over schemes 
ior a f utm*e, which we may not live to see. ^ SufiSiciant 
for the day is the evil thereof — at present more than 
sufficient. 

Two of our dearest friends are dangerously HI; John 
Mill, whom you have often heard me speak of, and John 
Sterling, whose novel, ^ Arthur Coningsby,' I think I lent 
you at Tempiand. 

My husband is anything but well, nor likely to be better 
till he have finished his * French Revolution,' of which 
there is still a volume to write : he works beyond his 
ptrengtb. 

I myself have been abominably all winter, though not 
writing, so far as' I know, for the press. And more evil 
still is lying even now while I write, at the bottom of my 
pocket, in shape of a letter from Annan, requiring me to 
send off, without delay, the servant whom Carlyle so both- 
ered himself to fetch me : her mother being at the point 
of death, and ^ will not,' says the letter- writer, ^ leave the 
charge of the house to any other than her dear Anne ' 1 
Wliat is to be the consequence if Anne do not obey this hur- 
ried summons, the letter- writer does not state. One is left 
to conjecture that the poor woman will either take the house 
along with her, or stay where she is till she can get it set- 
tled to her mind ; in which last case it is better for all par- 
ties that my maid should stay where she is. I am exces- 
sively perplexed. Happy cousinkin, that hast, as yet, no 
household imbroglios to fetter thy glad movement through 
life. My husband sends affectionate regards, to be distri- 
buted along with mine at your discretion. You may also 
add a few kisses on my accoimt. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jake Cablylb. 
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[Soon after the date of the last letter Mrs. Oarlyle became ez- 
tremely ilL June brought hot weather, and she grew worse and 
worse. Garljle was working at the 'French Bevolution/ His 
' nervous system ' was ' in a flame.' At such times he could think of 
nothing but the matter which he had in hand, and a sick wife was 
a bad companion for him. She felt at last that unless ' she could 
get out of London she would surely die/ and she escaped to Soot- 
land to her mother. She went by Liverpool, and thence for econ- 
omy she intended to go on by steamer to Annan. At sea she suffered 
more than most people. Her Liverpool imcle paid her fare in the 
mail to Dumfries, gave her a warm handsome shawl as a birthday 
present (July 14), and sent her forward under better auspices. 
Mrs. Welsh was waiting to receive her at the Dumfries C!oach Of- 
fice — ' such an embracing and such a ciying,' she said, ' the veiy 
" boots " was affected with it and spoke in a plaintive voice all the 
morning after.' At Templand she met the warmest welcome. 
Mrs. Welsh gave her (for her birthday also) a purse of her own 
working, filled with sovereigns. She had all^e caie and nursing 
which affection could bestow, but sleeplessness, cough, and head- 
ache refused to leave hold of her. Her health scarcely mended, 
and after two months' trial * desperate of everything here below,' 
she returned to Cheyne Bow, in August. She came back, as she 
described herself, ' a sadder and a wiser woman,' to find recovered 
health at home. ' I ought not to regret my flight into Scotland,' 
she wrote to Miss Hunter, ' since it has made me take with new rel- 
ish to London. It is a strange praise to bestow on the Metropolis 
of the world, but I find it so delightfully still here I not so much 
as a cock crowing to startle nervous subjects out of their sleep ; 
and during the day no inevitable Mrs. this or Miss that, brimful of 
all the gossip for twenty miles around, interrupting your serious 
pursuits (whatever they may be) with calls of a duration happily 
unknown in cities. The feeling of calm, of safety, of liberty 
which came over me on re-entering my own house was really 
the most blessed I had felt for a great while. Soon, through 
the medium of this feeling, the house itself and everything 
about it, even my Annandale maid, presented a sort of earnest 
classic appearance to my first regards, which is hardly yet worn 
off.' 

It was the dead season ; but there were a few persons still in 
London, who came occasionally to Cheyne Bow, one of them a re- 
markable man of a remarkable family, who, for several years was 
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Tery intimate there, and was then in exile for conspiracy against 
Louis Philippe. Mrs. Garlyle thus describes him : — 

' We have another foreigner who beats all the rest .to sticks, a 
French Bepnblican of the right thorongh-going sort, an ''aocas6 
d'Avril," who has had the glory of meriting to be imprisoned and 
nearly losing his head ; a man with that sort of dark half-savage 
beanty with which one paints a fallen angel, who fears neither 
heaven nor earth, for aught one can see, who fights and writes 
with the same passionate intrepidity, who is ready to dare or suffer, 
to live or to die without disturbing himself much about the matter ; 
who defies all men and honours, all women, and whose name is 
Gavaignao ' (Qodefroi, brother of the future President). — J. A. P.] 



LETTER 18. 
To Mrs. Wdsh^ Ma/ryland Streety Umerpool. 

Cbebea : Sept. 5, 1880. 

My dear Aunt, — Now that I am fairly settled at home 
again, and can look back over my late travels with the 
coolness of a spectator, it seems to me that I must have 
tired ont all men, women, and children that have had to do 
with me by the road. The proverb says * there ie much 
ado when cadgers ride.' I do not know precisely what 
^ cadger ' means, but I imagine it to be a character like me, 
liable to headache, to sea-sickness, to all the infirmities 
^ that flesh is heir to,' and a few others besides ; the friends 
and relations of cadgers should therefore use all soft per- 
suasions to induce them to remain at home. 

I got into that Mail the other night with as much re- 
pugnance and trepidation as if it had been a Phalaris' 
brazen bull, instead of a Christian vehicle, invented for 
purposes of mercy — ^not of cruelty. There were three 
besides myself when we started, but two dropped off at 
the end of the first stage, and the rest of the way I had, 
as usual, half of the coach to myself. My fellow-passenger 
had that highest of all terrestrial qualities, which for me 
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a fellow-passenger can possess — be was silent. I think 
his name was Roscoe, and he read sundry long papers to 
himself, with the pondering air of a lawyer. , 

We breakfasted at Lichfield, at five in the morning, on 
muddy coffee and scorched toast, which made me once more 
lyrically recognise in my heart (not without a sigh of regret) 
the very different coffee and toast with which you helped me 
out of my headache. At two there was another stop of ten 
minutes, that might be employed in lunching or otherwise. 
Peeling myself more fevered than hungry, I determined on 
spending the time in combing my l^air and washing my face 
and hands with vinegar. In the midst of this solacing oper- 
ation I heard what seemed to be the Mail running its rapid 
course, and quick as lightning it flashed on me, ^ There it 
goes ! and my luggage is on the top of it, and my purse is 
in the pocket of it, and here am I stranded on an unknown 
beach, without so much as a sixpence in my pocket to pay 
for the vinegar I have already consumed ! ' Without my 
bonnet, my hair hanging down my back, ray face half dried, 
and the towel, with which I was drying it, firm grasped in 
my hand, I dashed out — along, down, opening wrong doors, 
stumbling over steps, cursing the day I was bom, still more 
the day on which I took a notion to travel, and arrived 
finally at the bar of the Inn, in a state of excitement bor- 
dering on lunacy. The barmaids looked at me * with ween«- 
der and amazement.' ^ Is the coach gone ? ' I gasped out. 
^ The coach ? Yes ! ' ' Oh I and you have let it away with- 
out me I Oh I stop it, cannot you stop it ? ' and out I rushed 
into the street, with streaming hair and streaming towel, 
and almost brained myself against — the Mail ! which was 
standing there in all stillness, without so much as horses in 
it 1 What I had heard was a heavy coach. And now, hav- 
ing descended like a maniac, I ascended again like a fool, 
and dried the other half of my face, and put on my bonnet^ 
and came back ^ a sadder and a wiser ' woman. 
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I did not find my husband at the 'Swan with Two 
Necks ; ' for we were in a quarter of an hour before the 
appointed time. So I had my luggage put on the backs of 
two porters, and walked on to Cheapside, where I presently 
found a Chelsea omnibus. By and by, however, the om- 
nibus stopped, and amid cries of * No room, sir,' ' Can't get 
in,' Carlyle's face, beautifully set off by a broad-brimmed 
white hat, gazed in at the door, like the Peri, who, ' at the 
Gate of Heaven, stood disconsolate.' In hurrying along 
the Strand, pretty sure of being too late, amidst all the 
imaginable and unimaginable phenomena which the im- 
mense thoroughfare of a street presents, his eye (Heaven 
bless the mark I) had lighted on my trunk perched on the 
top of the omnibus, and had recognised it. This seems to 
me one of the most indubitable proofs of genius which he 
ever manifested. Happily, a passenger went out a little 
further, on, and then he got in. 

My brother-in-law had gone two days before, so my ar- 
rival was most well-timed. I found all at home right and 
tight; my maid seems to have conducted herself quite 
handsomely in my absence ; my best room looked really 
inviting, A bust of Shelley (a present from Leigh Hunt), 
and a fine print of Albert Diirer, handsomely framed (also 
a present) had still further ornamented it during my ab- 
sence. I also found (for I wish to tell you all my satisf ac* 
tion) every grate in the house furnished with a supply of 
coloured clippings, and the holes in the stair-carpet all 
darned, so that it looks like new. They gave me tea 
and fried bacon, and staved off my headache as well as 
might be. They were very kind to me, but, on my life, 
everybody is kind to me, and to a degree that fills me 
with admiration. I feel so strong a wish to make you 
all convinced how very deeply I feel your kindness, and 
just the more I would say, the less able I am to say any- 
thing. 
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God bless yon all. Love to all, from the head of the 
hoose down to Johnny. 

Yonr affectionate 

Jane W. Oasltle. 

LETTER 14. 

-/ This * Faity Tale ' I have neyer yet seen ;^mnst have been de- 
stroyed by her afterwards/ 1 Next bit of MS. sent (Dialogue &c., 
much admired by Sterling) i^till here, and shall be given at the 
due place. — T. C. \ /. . / . / 

To John Sterling^ Esq.^ Floriac^ Bordeaux. 

Feb. 1, 18S7. 

My ever dear John Sterling, — Here are thirty-three 
pages of writing for yon, which would divide into ten 
letters of the nsual size, so that you see I discharge my 
debt to you handsomely enough in the long run. But 
even if you should not be complaisant enough to accept a 
nonsense fairy-tale in lieu of all the sense-letters I ought to 
have sent you, still you must not be after saying or think- 
ing that 'Mrs. Carlyle has cut your acquaintance.' John 
Sterling ' is a man of sense ' (as Mrs. BuUer, one day, in 
Carlyle's hearing, said patronisingly of the Apostle Paul), 
and must know that Mrs. Carlyle is a woman of sense by 
this token, that she perceived him, John Sterling, the very 
first time she ever set eyes on him, to be no humbug, after 
all that had been said and sung about him, but the very 
sort of man one desires to see, and hardly ever succeeds 
in seeing in this make-believe world ! Now I put it to 
your candour, whether any woman of sense, in her right 
senses, having found a pearl of great price, would dream 
of dissolving it in a tumbler of water and swallowing it 
all at one gulp ? For such, in highly figurative language, 
would be the foolish use I should have made of your 
friendship, provided it were true, as you wrote, that I had 
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already cut your acquaintance ! Oh, no ! you have only 
to take a just view of your own merits and mine, to feel 
as convinced as though I had sworn it before a magistrate 
that my long silence has proceeded from some ^ crook in 
the lot,' and not in the mind. 

The fact is, since I became so sick and dispirited I have 
contracted a horror of letter-writing, almost equal to the 
hydrophobia horror for cold water, I would write anything 
under heaven — ^fairy-tales, or advertisements for Warren's 
Blacking even — ^rather than a letter ! A letter behoves to 
tell about oneself, and when oneself is disagreeable to one- 
self, one would rather tell about anything else ; for, alas ! 
one does not find the same gratification in dwelling upon 
one's own sin and misery, as in showing up the sin and 
misery of one's neighbour. But if ever I get agreeable to 
myself again, I swear to you I will then be exceedingly 
communicative, in preparation for which desirable end I 
must set about getting into better health, and that I may 
get into better health I must begin by growing wise, 
which puts me in mind of a boy of the ' English Opium- 
Eater's,' who told me once he would begin Greek presently ; 
but his father wished him to learn it through the medium 
of Latin, and he was not entered in Latin yet because his 
father wished to teach him from a grammar of his own, 
which he had not yet begun to write ! 

For the present we are all in sad taking with influenza. 
People speak about it more than they did about cholera ; 
1 do not know whether they die more from it. Miss Wil- 
son, not having*come to close quarters with it, has her mind 
suflSciently at leisure to make philosophical speculations 
about its gender! She primly promulgates her opinion 
that influenza is masculine. My husband, for the sake of 
argument I presume, for I see not what other interest he 
has in it, protests that influenza is feminine ; for me, who 

have been laid up with it for two weeks and upwards, mak- 
Vol. I.— 4 
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ing lamentations of Jeremiah (not without reason), I am 
not prejudiced either way, but content myself with sin- 
cerely wishing it were neuter. One great comfoi*t, how- 
ever, under all afflictions, is that ' The French Revolution ' 
is happily concluded ; at least, it will be a comfort when 
one is delivered from the tag-raggery of printers' devils, 
that at present drive one from post to pillar. Quelle vie ! 
let no woman who values peace of soul ever dream of 
marrying an author I That is to say, if he is an honest one, 
who makes a conscience of doing the thing he pretends to 
do. But this I observe to you in confidence; should I 
state such a sentiment openly, I might happen to get my- 
self torn in pieces by the host of my husband's lady ad- 
mirers, who already, I suspect, think me too happy in not 
knowing my happiness. You cannot fancy what way he is 
^^^ ' making with the fair jntellects here 1 There is Harriet 
Martineau presents him^with her ear-trumpet with a pretty 
blushing air of coquetry, which would almost convince me 
out of belief in her identity ! And Mrs. Pierce Butler 
bolts in upon his studies, out of the atmosphere as it were, 
in riding-habit, cap and whip (but no shadow of a horse, 
only a carriage, the whip I suppose being to whip the 
cushions with, for the purpose of keeping her hand in 
practice) — ^my inexperienced Scotch domestic remaining en- 
tirely in a nonplus whether she had let in * a leddy or a 
gentleman ' I And then there is a young American beauty 
— such a beauty ! *snow and rose-bloom^ througho'nt, not 
as to clothes merely, but complexion also ;. large and soft, 
and without one idea, you would say, to nib upon another I 
And this charming creature jgublicly declares herself his 
* ardent admirer,' and I heard her with my own ears call 
out quite passionately at parting with him, * Oh, Mr. Car- 
lyle, I want to see you to talk a long long time about — 
^ Sartor^ M j ^ Sartor,* of all things in this world I What 
could such a young lady have got to say about ^ Sartor,^ can 
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you imagine? And Mrs. Marsh, the moving authoress of 
the * Old Man's Tales,' reads ' Sartor ' when she is ill in bed ; 
from which one thing at least may be clearly inferred, that 
her illness is not of the head. In short, my dear friend, 
the singular author of ^ Sartor ^ appears to me at this mo- 
ment to be in a perilous position, inasmuch as (with the in- 
nocence of a su^king^ove to outward appearance) he is 
leading honourable women, not a few, entirely off their 
feet And who can say that he will keep his own | After 
all, in sober earnest, is it not curious l^at my husband's 
writings should be only completely understood and ade- 
quately appreciated by women and mad peo]^^? I do not 
know very well what to infer from the fact. /^ 
/^Mr. Spedding is often to be heard of at Miss "Wilson's 
(not that I fancy anything amiss in that quarte]\)on1y I 
mention him because he is your friendiL "Mr. Maurice we 
rarely see, nor do I greatly regret his absence ; for, to tell ^'^^* 
you the truth, I am never in his company without being *^ 
attacked with a sort of paroxysm of mental cramp I He ' 
keeps one always, with his wire-drawings and paradoxes, " ' 
as if one were dancing on the points of one's toes (spiritu- 
ally speaking). And then he will help with the kettle, 
and never faOs to pour it all over the milk-pot and sugar* 
basin ! Henry Taylor draws off into the upper regions of 
gigmanity. The rest, I think, are all as you left them. 

Your mother was here last night, looking yoimg and 
beautiful,^ with a new bonnet from Howel and James's. 
Tour brother is a great favourite with Carlyle, and with 
me also, only one dare not fly into his arms as one does 
into yours. Will you give my affectionate regards to your 
wife, and a kiss for me to each of the children ? Ask your 
wife to write a postscript in your next letter ; I deserve 
some such sign of recollection from her, in return for all 
the kind thoughts T cherish of her. I wish to heaven yon 
were all back again. You make a terrible chasm in our 
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world, which does not look as if it were ever going to get 
doaed in. You will write to me? You will be good 
enough to write to me after all ? There is nothing that 
I do not fancy you good enough for. So I shall confi- 
dently expect a letter. God bless you, and all that belongs 
to you. 

I am, ever affectionately yours, 

Jane W. Cablyle. 

Carlyle has made every exertion to get yon a printed 
copy of the ^ Diamond Necklace,' but it is not to be got 
this day. He adds his brotherly regards. 

LETTER 15. 

Early in Jantuuy 1837 it must have been when book on / French 
Bevolution^ was finished. I wrote the last paragraph of it here 
(within a yard of where I now am) in her presence one evening 
^ ^ after dinneiv ^amp tepid kind of evenfhg, still by daylight,* read 
it to her^left her to read it^ probably with a ' Thank God, it is 
done, Jeannie ij^d then walked out up the Gloucester Boad ^ c/ 

cX w ag d a Kensington way: don't remember coming back, or indeed any- 
thing^quite distinct for three or four months after. My thoughts 
were by no means of an exultant character : pacifically gloomy 
lather, something of sullenly contemptuous in them, of clear hope 
(except in the ' desperate ' kind) not the smallest glimpse. I had 
said to her, perhaps that very day, * I know not whether this book 
is worth anything, nor what the world will do with it, or mis^, or 
entirely forbear to do (as is likeliest),- but this I could tell the 
world : You have not had for a hundred years any book that came 
more direct and flamingly sincere from the heart oi a living man ; — 

do with it what you like, you ! * My poor little Jeannie and 

me, hasn't it nearly killed us both ? This also I might have said» 

Jj had I liked \ for it was true. My health was much spoiled ; hers 
too by sympathy ^y daily helping me to struggle with the intol- 
erable load. I suppose by this time our money, too, was near 
done : busy friends, the Wilsons principally, Miss Martineaiy and 
various honourable women, were clear that I ought now to lecture 
on < German Literature,** a sure financial card, they all said; and 
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set to fihaping, orguuedng, and mnltifariotiflly consulting about the 
thing ; which I nnwillinglj enough, bat seeing clearly there wm 
no other card in mj hand at all, was obliged to let them do. The 
printing of ' French Bevolntion,* push as I might, did not end till 
far on in April-\-' Lectures/ six of them, of which I could form no 
image or conjecfeore beforehand, were to begin with May. — ^T. 0. 

To John Wehhy ^j., Jjwerpool, 

5 Cheyne Bow ; Kaxoh 4, 1837. 

Dearest Uncle of me, — ' Fellow-feeling makes ns won- 
drous kind ' 1 You and my aunt have had the influenza : 
I also have had the influenza : a stronger bond of sympa- 
tli J need not be desired : and so the spirit moves me to 
write you a letter ; and if you think there is no very ^ won- 
drous kindness ' in that, I can only say you are mistaken, 
seeing that I have had so much indispensable writing to do 
of late days that, like a certain Duchess of Orleans I was 
reading about the other week, ^ when night comes, I am 
often so tired with writing, that I can hardly put one foot 
before the other ' I 

But with respect to this influenza, uncle, what think you 
of it ? above idl how is it, and why is it ? For my part, 
with all my cleverness, I cannot make it out. Sometimes 
I am half persuaded that there is (in Cockney dialect) ^ a 
do at the bottom on it ' ; medical men all over the world 
having merely entered into a tacit agreement to call all 
sorts of maladies people are liable to, in cold weather, by 
one name ; so that one sort of treatment may serve for all, 
and their practice be thereby greatly simplified. In more 
candid moments, however, I cannot help thinking that it 
has something to do with the ' diffnedon of useful knowl- 
edge ' : if not a part of that knowledge, at least that it is 
meant as a counterpoise ; so that our minds may be pre- 
served in some equilibrium, between the consciousness of 
our enormous acquirements on the one hand, and on the- 
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other the generally difiFosed experience that all the aoqaire- 
ments in the world are not worth a rush to one, compared 
with the blessedness of having a head clear of snifteiv ! 
However it be, I am thankful to Heaven that I was the 
chosen victim in this house, instead of my husband. For, 
had he been laid up at present, there would have been the 
very devil to pay. He has two printers on his book, that 
it may, if possible, be got published in April ; and it vnll 
hardly be well off his hands, when he is to deliver a course 
of Lectures on German Literature to ^ Lords and Gentle- 
men,' and * honourable women not a few.' You wonder 
how he is to get through such a thing ? So do I, very sin- 
cerely. The more, as he proposes to speak these lectures 
extempore. Heaven bless the mark I having, indeed, no leis- 
ure to prepare them before the time at which they will be 
wanted. 

One of his lady-admirers (by the way he is getting a 
vast number of lady-admirers) was saying the other day 
that the grand danger to be feared for him was that he 
ahould commence with ' Gentlemen and Ladies,' instead of 
^ Ladies and Grentlemen,' a transmutation which would ruin 
him at the very outset. He vows, however, that he will 
Bay neither the one thing nor the other, and I believe him 
very secure on that side. Indeed, I should as soon look to 
see gold pieces, or penny loaves drop out of his month, as 
to hear from it any such humdnim unrepublican-like com- 
monplace. If he finds it necessary to address his audience 
by any particular designation, it will be thus — * Men and 
Women ' ! or perhaps, in my Penfillan grandfather's style, 
* Fool-creatures come here for diversion.' On the whole, 
if his hearers be reasonable, and are content that there be 
good sense in the things he says, without requiring that he 
should furnish them with brains to find it out, I have no 
doubt but his success will be eminent. The exhibition is to 
• take place in Willis's Rooms ; ' to begin at three, and end at 
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four precisely'; and to be con tinned every Monday and 
Friday throngh the first three weeks of May. ^ Begin pre- 
cisely ' it may, with proper precautions on my part to put 
all the clocks and watches in the house half-an-hour before 
the time; but, as to ^ ending precisely ' 1 that is all to be 
tried for ! There are several things in this world, which, 
once set a-going, it is not easy to stop ; and the Book is 
one of them. I have been thinking that perhaps the readi- 
est way of bringing him to a cetera desmU (conclusion is 
out of the question) would be, just as the clock strikes 
four, to have a lighted cigar laid on the table before him 
— we shall see ! 

The * French Revolution ' done, and the lectures done, he 
is going somewhere (to Scotland most probably) to rest him- 
self awhile ; to lie about the roots of hedges, and speak to 
no man, woman, or child except in monosyllables I a reason- 
able project enough, considering the worry he has been kept 
in for almost tliree years back. For my part, having neither 
published nor lectured, I feel no call to refresh myself by 
such temporary descent from my orbit under the waves ; 
and in Shakespearean dialect, I had such a ^ belly-full ' of 
travelling last year as is likely to quell my appetite, in that 
way, for some time to come. If I had been consulted in the 
getting up of the Litany, there woidd have been particular 
mention made of steamboats, mail-coaches, and heavy 
coaches, among those things from which we pray to be de- 
livered; and more emphatic mention made of ^such as 
travel by land or sea.' 

My mother writes to me from Dabton, where she is nurs- 
ing the Crichtons. In my humble opinion she is (as my 
mother-in-law would say) 'gey idle o' wark.' I have ex- 
pended much beautiful rhetoric in trying to persuade her 
hitherward, and she prefers nursing these Crichtons I Well ! 
there is no accounting for taste I She will come, however, 
she says, when you have been tliere, but not sooner ; so I 
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hope jon will pay your visit as early in the season as yon 
can, for it would be a pity if she landed as last time, after 
all the fine weather was gone, and the town emptied. Give 
my kindest love to my kind aunt, and kisses to all the chil- 
dren. I owe my cousin Helen a letter, and will certainly be 
just after having been generous. My husband sends his 
affectionate regards, and hopes you received the copies of 
two articles, which he sent. 

Mr. Gibson has not been here for some weeks ; he begins 
to look stiffish, and a little round at the shoulders, other- 
wise as heretofore. 

God bless you all, my dearest uncle. 

Yours 

Janb Welsh Cablyle. 

LETTER 16. 

Monday, May 1, 1837, in Willis's Booms is marked as date of 
my first lecture. It was a sad planless jumble, as all these six 
were, but full enough of new matter, and of a furious determina- 
tion on the poor lecturer's part not to break down. Plenty of in- 
condite stuff accordingly there was ; new, and in a strangely new 
dialect and tone ; the audience intelligent, partly fashionable, was 
Tery good to me, and seemed, in spite of the jumbled state of 
things, to feel it entertaining, even interesting. I pitied myself, 
so agitated, terrified, driven desperate and furious! But | found I 
had no remedy, necessity compelling; on the proceeds we were 
financially safe for another year, that was my one sanction in the 
sad enterprise, 
j Mrs. Welsh from Templand was certainly with us a second time 

at present. Betuming to dinner from that first Monday's perform- 
ance I gave to my darling and her, from some of the gold that had 
been handed me, % sovereign each Ho buy something with, as 
handsel of this novelty,' which little gift created such pleasure in 
these generous two as is now pathetic to me, and a kind of bless- 
ing to rememb€lr/ When this second visit of our kind mother's 
began, or how long it lasted, I have no recollection. I left her 
here for company, in setting out for Annandale, whither I made 
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all\ haste, impatient for shelter and silence ^soon as the hnrlj- ^\ 
bniiy conld be got to end. One wish I had— mlence ! silence I ' 

In tiie latter half of June, I got thither. My health had suffered 
mucn by ' French Bevolntion ' and its accompaniments, especially 
in tbe later months, when I nsed to ask myself, Shall I ever ac- 
toaUy get this savagely cruel business flung off me, then, and be 
rid of it ? — a hope which seemed almost incredible. 

Mind and body were alike out of order with me, my nerrous 
system must have been in a horrible state. I remember, in walk- 
ing up ""from the Liverpool-Annan steamboat with brother Alick, 
Alick had to call for a moment in some cottage at Landhead, and 
I waitedhooking back towards Annan and the unrivalled prospect 
of sea and land which one commands there, leaning on a milestone 
which I knew so well from my school-days ; md lodlriTig en Sol- 
way Sea to St. Bee's Head, and all the pretty Cumberland villages, 
towns, and swelling amphitheatre of fertile plains and airy moun- 
tains, to me the oldest in the world, and the loveliesL "^hat a ^ ^ / 
changed meaning in all that I Tartarus itself and the pale kingdoms 
of Dis could not have been more preternatural to me, and I felt^ 
thatthey could not have been more so. Most stem, gloomj^sad,* 
cujfgixadJjet terrible,* steeped in woe I This was my humour while 
' in Annandale. Except riding down to Whinnyrigg for a plunge 
in the sea (seven miles and back) daily when4ide would serve, I 
can recollect nothing that I did there. All speech (except, doubt- 
less, with my mother), I did my utmost to avoid. Some books I 
. probably had-^' Pickwick ^ and ' Johannes Muller * (in strange com- 
bination, and ' Pickwick ' the preferable to me I) I do partly re- 
momDor , but the reading of them was as a mere opiate. In this 
foul torpor, like flax thrown into the steeping^ool, I seem to have 
stajg^d above two months — sta)^, in fact, till ashamed to stay 
' . longer. As for^recovery? that had not yet considerably-f-in truth, 
it never fairly4|tcame at all. /^ 

Of my darling's beautiful reception of me when I did returnu-i^ 
^i^/ speech^ inadequate, for now in my sad thoughts it is like a uttle 
' / glimpse of Heaven in this poor turbid earth. I «m. too unworthy 
of it ; alas | how thrice unworthy I A day or two aga I discover^ 
crowded into my first letter from Chelsea, as her po^cript, these 
blight words, touching and strange to me^[T. C] : — \^// -/ 
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To Mrs. CarlyU^ Sootshrig. 

Ohelsea : Sept 22, 1837. 

My dear Mother, — ^Tou know the saying, ^ it is not lost 
which a friend gets,' and in the present case it must com- 
fort you for losing him. Moreover, you have others be- 
hind, and I have only him, only him in the whole wide 
world to love me and take care of me, poor little wretch 
that I am. Not but that numbers of people love me after 
their fashion far better than I deserve ; but then his fashion 
is so different from all these, and seems alone to suit the 
crotchety creature that I am. Thank you then for having, 
in the first place, been kind enough to produce him into 
this world, and for having, in the second place, made him 
scholar enough to recognise my various excellencies ; and 
for having, in the last place sent him back to me again to 
stand l^ me in this cruel east wind. ^^ . T) God bless 
you all-/5^1 will write you a letter all to yourself before 
long, GoQ willing. 

J. W. 0. 

liETTEB 17. 

' More Dialogue ' is more of ' Watch and Oanary-bird ' (' Ohioo ' 
his name). I had been in Scotland lately, or was still there. The 
admired little Dialogue I never could get sight of, while she had 
keeping of it I — ^tTOT^ 

To the Rev. John Sterlmg^ BlackTieaih. 

Chelaea: Sept-Oot, 1887. 

My dear Friend, — ^Being a sending of more dialogue, it 
were downright extravagance to send a letter as well. So 
I shall merely say (your father being sitting impatiently 
beating with his stick) thai you are on no accoimt to under- 
stand that by either of these dialogians I mean to shadow 
forth my own personality. I tliink it is not superfluous to 
give you this warning, because I remember you talked 
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of CLioo's philosophy of life as my philosophy of life, 

which was aliomble calumny. 

Yoa can fancy how one must be hurried when your 

father is in the case. 

God bless you. 

Always yours, 

Jane W. Gablylb, 

Dialogue L 
The Bird and the Watch. 

Watch. * Chirp, chirp, chirp;' what a weariness thou 
art with thy chirping 1 Does it never occur to thee, frivo- 
lous thing, that life is too short for being chirped away at 
this rate ? 

Bird. Never. I am no philosopher, but just a plain 
canary-bird. 

Watch. At all events, thou art a creature of time that 
hast been hatched, and that will surely die. And, such be- 
ing the case, metliinks thou art imperatively called upon 
to think more and to chirp less. 

Bird. I * called upon to think * I How do you make 
that out? Will you be kind enough to specify how my 
condition would be improved by thought? Could thought 
procure me one grain of seed or one drop of water bejond 
what my mistress is pleased to give ? Could it procure me 
one eighth of an inch, one hair's-breadth more room to 
move about in, or could it procure me to be hatched over 
again with better auspices, in fair green wood beneath the 
blue free sky ? I imagine not. Certainly I never yet be- 
took myself to thinking instead of sins^ing, that I did not 
end in dashing wildly against the wires of my cage, with 
sure loss of feathers and at the peril of limb and life. No, 
no, Madam Gravity, in this very conditional world, de- 
pend upon it, he that thinks least Mrill live the longest, and 
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8ong is better than sense for carrying one handsomely 
along. 

Watch. You confess, then, without a blush, that you 
have no other aim in existence than to kill time ? 

Bird. Just so. If I were not always a killing of time, 
time, I can tell you, would speedily kill me. Heigh ho ! 
I wish you had not interrupted me in my singing. 

Watch. Thou sighest, * Chico ; ' there is a drop of bit- 
terness at the bottom of this froth of levity. Confess the 
truth ; thou art not without compunction as to thy course 
of life. 

Bird. Indeed, but I am, though. It is for the Power 
that made me and placed me here to feel compunction, if any 
is to be felt. For me, I do but fulfil my destiny : in the 
appointing of it, I had no hand. It was with no consent 
of mine that I ever was hatched ; for the blind instinct 
that led me to chip the shell, and so exchange my natural 
prison for one made with hands, can hardly be imputed to 
me as an act of volition ; it was with no consent of mine 
that I was fated to live and move within the wires of a 
cage, where a fractured skull and broken wings are the re- 
sult of all endeavour towards the blue infinite, nor yet was 
it with consent of mine that I was made to depend for sub- 
sistence, not on my own faculties and exertions, but on the 
bounty of a fickle mistress, who starves me at one time 
and surfeits me at another. Deeply from my inmost soul 
I have protested, and do and will protest against all this. 
If, then, the chirping with which I stave off sorrow and 
ennui be an offence to the would-be-wise, it is not I but 
Providence should bear the blame, having placed me in a 
condition where there is no alternative but to chirp or die, 
and at the same time made self-preservation the first instinct 
of all living things. 

Watch. * Unhappy Chico 1* not in thy circumstances, 

> The name wu of my giving. 
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but in thyself lies the mean impediment over which thou 
canst not gain the mastery.' ^ The lot thou complainest 
of so petulantly is, with slight variation, the lot of all. 
Thou art not free ? Tell me who is ? Alas, my bird 1 
Here sit prisoners ; there also do prisoners sit. This world 
is all prison, the only difference for those who inhabit it 
being in the size and aspect of the cells ; while some of 
these stand revealed in cold strong nakedness for what 
they really are, others are painted to look like sky over- 
head, and open country all around, but the bare and the 
painted walls are alike impassable, and fall away only at 
the coming of the Angel of Death. 

Bird. With all due reverence fdt thy universal insight, 
picked up Heaven knows how, in spending thy days at the 
bottom of a dark fob, I must continue to think that the 
birds of the air, for example, are tolerably free ; at least, 
they lead a stirring, pleasurable sort of life, which may 
well be called freedom in comparison with this of mine. 
Oh that, like them, I might skim the azure and hop among 
the boughs ; that, like them, I might have a nest I could 
call my own, and a wife of my own choosing, that I might 
fly away from, the instant she wearied me 1 Would that 
the egg I was hatched from had been addled, or that I had 
perished while yet unfledged ! I am weary of my life, es- 
pecially since thou hast constituted thyself my spiritual 
adviser. Ay de mi ! But enough of this ; it shall never 
be told that I died the death of Jenkin's hen.' ^ Chico, 
poiftb defaiilesae.^ • 

Watch. It were more like a Christian to say, ^ Heaven 
be my strength.' 

Bird. And pray what is a Christian? I have seen 
poets, philosophers, politicians, bluestockings, philanthro- 

> Goethe^B WUTteUn IfeiBter. 

* Annandale oomio proverb, originatixig I know not how. 

* * Danton^ point d«/ 4o. 
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pists, all sorts of notable people aboat my mistress ; but 
no Christian, so far as I am aware. 

Watch. Bird I thy spiritual darkness exceeds belief. 
Wliat can I say to thee % I wish I could make thee wiser, 
better ! 

Bird. If wishes were saws, I should request you to saw 
me a passage through those wires ; but wishes being sim- 
ply wishes, I desire to be let alone of them. 

Watch. Good counsel at least is not to be rejected, and 
I give the best, wouldst thou but lay it to heart. Look 
around thee, Chico — around and within. Ascertain, if 
thou canst, the main source of thy discontent, and towards 
the removal of that dii^ct thy whole faculties and energies. 
Even should thy success prove incomplete, tlie very strug- 
gle will be productive of good. ^ An evil,' says a great 
German thinker, ^ ceases to be an evil from the moment in 
which we begin to combat it.' Is it what you call loss of 
liberty that flings the darkest shadow over your soul ? If 
so, you have only to take a correct and philosophical view 
of iJie subject instead of a democratic sentimental one, and 
you will find, as other captives have done, that there is 
more real freedom within the walls of a prison than in the 
distracting tumult without Ah, Chico, in pining for the 
pleasures and excitements which lie beyond these wires, 
take also into account the perils and hardships. Think what 
the bird of the air has to sufiPer from the weather, from 
boys and beasts, and even from other birds. Storms and 
snares and unknown woes beset it at every turn, from all 
which you have been mercifully delivered in being once 
for all cooped up here. 

Bird. There is one known woe, however, from which 
I have not been delivered in being cooped up here, and 
that is your absolute wisdom and impertinent interference, 
from which same I pray Heaven to take me with all con- 
venient speed. If ever I attain to freedom, trust me, the 
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very first use I shall make of it will be to fly where your 
solemn prosy tick shall not reach me any more for ever. 
Evil befall the hour when my mistress and your master 
took it into their heads to ^ swear eternal friendship,' and 
so occasion a juxtaposition betwixt us two which natnre 
could never have meant. 

Watch, Mj 'master'? Thou imbecile. I own no 
master ; rather am I his mistress, of whom thou speakest. 
Nothing can he do without appealing to me as to a second 
better conscience, and it is I who decide for him when he 
is incapable of deciding for himself. I say to him, It is 
time to go, and he goeth ; or. There is time to stay, and 
he stayeth. Hardly is he awake of a morning when I tick 
authoritatively into his ear, ^Zevez^ouSy monsieur ! Vou% 
amz des grandea ckoses d faire ; ' * and forthwith he 
gathers himself together to enjoy the light of a new day — 
if no better may be. And is not every triumph he ever 
gained over natural indolence to be attributed to my often- 
repeated remonstrance, 'Work, for the night cometh't 
Ay, and when the night is come, and he lays himself 
down, I take my place at his bed-head, and, like the ten- 
derest nurse, tick him to repose. 

Bird. And suppose he neglected to wind thee up, or 
that thy main-spring chanced to snap ? What would follow 
then? Would the world stand still in consequence? 
Would thy master — ^for such he is to all intents and pur- 
poses — ^lie for ever in bed expecting thy Levez-vovsf 
Would there be nothing in the wide universe besides thee 
to tell him what o'clock it was ? Impudent piece of mech- 
anism ! Thing of springs and wheels, in which flows no 
life-blood, beats no heart I Depend upon it, for all so 
much as thou thinkest of thyself, thou couldst be done 
without, n rCy a point de monbre nioesaavre! ' The ar- 

> St Simon (he of 1825. n. b. I ). 

* * . . . pitini (f Aomme/ . . . Nftpoleon oied to mj. 
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tisan who made thee with files and pincers conld make a 
thousand of thee to order. Cease, then, to deem thyself a 
fit critic and lawgiver for any living soul. Complete of 
thy kind, tick on, with infallible accuracy, sixty ticks to 
the minute, through all eternity if thou wilt and canst ; 
but do not expect such as have hearts in their breasts to 
keep time with thee. A heart is a spontaneous, impulsive 
thing, which cannot, I would have thee know, be made 
to beat always at one measured rate for the good pleasure 
of any time-piece tliat ever was put together. And so 
good day to thee, for here comes one who, thank Heaven, 
will put thee into his fob, and so end our tete-a-tete. 

Watch. (With a sigh.) ' The living on earth have much 
to bear!' J. W. C. 

This is the piece mentioned in Sterlings Life^ p. 304 (he had seen 
it ; I never did till now, she refusing me, as usual ; nor did I know 
for certain that it was in existence still). ' Chico ' ( Tiny, in Spanish) 
was our canary bird, brought from Oraigenpnttock hither on her 
knee. The ' Watch ' had been her mother's ; it is now (Angnst, 
1866) her mother's niece's (Maggie Welsh's, for two months back). 
A * Remonstrance,* now placed here, is from the same ' Watch,' 
probably several years later. Or perhaps this is the ' farther send- 
ing' letter referred to in Letter No. 39 (1837) vaguely as in second 
bit of dialogue ? No ' second ' otherwise, of any kind« is now dis- 
coverable. (August 15, 1869, my last day at present on this sad 
and sacred task.) — ^T. G. insomnis (as to much). 

Hemonstranoe of my Old Watch. 

What have I done to you, that you should dream of * tear- 
ing out my inside ' and selling me away for an old song i 
Is your heart become hard as the nether millstone, that you 
overlook long familiarity and faithful service, to take up 
with the new-fangled gimcracks of the day ? Did I ever 
play thee false ? I have been driven with you, been gal- 
loped with you over the roughest roads ; have been * jolted ' 
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as never watch was ; and all this without ^ sticking up ' a 
single time, or so much as lagging behind I Nay, once I 
remember (the devil surely possessed you at that moment) 
yon pitched me out of your hand as though I had been a 
worthless pincushion ; and even that unprecedented shock 
I sustained with unshaken nerves ! Try any of your new 
favourites as you have tried me ; send the little wretch you 
at present wear within your waistband smack against a deal 
floor, and if ever it stirred more in this world, I should 
think it little less than a miracle. 

Bethink you then, misguided wouotan, while it is yot 
time ! If not for my sake, for your own, do not complete 
your barbarous purpose. Let not a passing womanish 
fancy lead you from what has been the ruling principle of 
your life — a detestation of shams and humbug. For, be- 
lieve me, these little watches are arrant shams, if ever there 
was one. They are not watches bo much as lockets with 
watch faces. The least rough handling puts them out of 
sorts ; a jolt is fatal ; they cost as much in repairs every year 
as their original price ; and when they in their turn come 
to have their insides torn out, what have you left ? Hardly 
gold enough to make a good-sized thimble. 

But if you are deaf to all suggestions of common-sense, 
let sentiment plead for me in your breast. Bemember 
how daintily you played with me in your childhood, deriv- 
ing from my gold shine your first ideas of worldly splen- 
dour. Bemember how, at a more advanced age, you long- 
ed for the possession of me and of a riding-habit and whip, 
as comprising all that was most desirable in life I And 
when at length your mother made me over to you, remem- 
ber how feelingly (so feelingly that you shed tears) I 
brought home to your bosom the maxim of your favourite 
Goethe, ^ The wished-for comes too late^r And oh t for 
the sake of all these touching remembrances, cast me not 

ofiF, to be dealt with in that shocking maimer ; but if, 
Vol. L— 6 
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throngh the caprice of fashion, I am deemed no longer fit 
to be seen, make me a little ponch inside your dress, and I am 
a much mistaken watch if you do not admit in the long mn 
that my solid merit is far above that of any half-dozen of 
these liUipntian npstarts. 
And so, betwixt hope and fear, I remain. 

Your dreadfully agitated 

Watch. 

I find so mnch reason as well as pathos and natural elo- 
quence in the above that I shall proceed no farther with 
tiie proposed exchange* 

Jaks. 

LETTER 18. 

From Phoebe Charley to JTiomaa Ca/rlyUj London 

(favoured by H. F. Chorley). 

Thus to venture unbidden into thy presence may seem 
somewhat startling to thee in a woman, and a member of 
the quiet, unobtrusive Society of Friends ; but thou must 
thank the originality, the first-rate talent, the taste, the 
poetry of thy three wonderful volumes on the French 
Kevolution for drawing on thee the infliction, it may be, 
of mere commonplace sentences in my endeavour to ex- 
press, however inadequately, the deep unspeakable interest 
with which I am perusing thy admirable narrative of the 
events which astonished and horrified the civilised world 
forty-five years ago. 

The style, described to me before I saw the work, as 
' peculiar and uninviting,' I deem of all others calculated 
to convey the fervour, the fierceness, and the atrocity al- 
ternately possessing the feelings of those the chief actors 
in that most sanguinary drama. So perfectly graphic, too, 
a painter need desire no better study to improve his art 
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I can distinctly see the ancient Merovingian kings on their 
bnllock-carts ; and the chamber of the dying Lonis Qninze 
with all its accompaniments ; and the new Korff berlin, 
and its wretched, vacillating imnates — the poor queen issu- 
ing into the street and lost there. Oh I the breathlsss 
anxiety of that journey ; how one longed to speed them for- 
ward, especially, I think, for her sake, whose curse it was, 
in a new era, when the light broke through the Cimmerian 
darkness of ages, to be united to a man of that mediocre 
sort, who is incapable of reading the fiery language of pass- 
ing events, and yet not content to be wholly passive. Ohl 
how the very depths of my heart are stirred up responsive 
to the humiliations and sufferings of that high-minded, err- 
ing woman ; she stands there before me in the window at 
Yersailles, the untasted cup of coffee in her hand I A 
spell is completely cast over me by the waving of the en- 
chanter's wand, given to thee to wield for the instruction 
of thy less-gifted fellow mortals. 

Go on and prosper, saith my whole soul. Such abilities 
as thine were never designed to be folded in a napkin ; 
use them worthily, and they will bless thyself and thou- 
sands. I am truly rejoiced a writer has at last sprang up 
to do justice to modern history — a greatly neglected spe- 
cies of literature — and to present it in colours so attractive 
that, as certainly as mind recognises mind, and speaks to 
it, and is comprehended by it, so certainly will ^The 
French Revolution ' of Thomas Carlyle be read and ap- 
proved by all men, and all women too, endowed with any 
of that Promethean fire which he seems to fetch down 
from heaven at will, and finally win its way through all 
obstructions to form a part — an important part — of the 
standard of the English language. 

Je le jv/re (I swear it), Chapter VI., Book i., vol. ii. : 
— ^The opening paragraph on Hope is exquisitely con- 
structed. I cannot recall to memory a more felicitous ar^ 
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rangement of words than this paragraph displays. It has 
become incorporated with the very texture of my thoughts, 
' a sacred Constantino's banner written on the eternal skies.' 
Henry Chorley, the bearer of this, can tell thee how his 
own family and my brother and sister Crosfield, all of 
them people of mind, have been delighted with thy pro- 
duction. Accept my most cordial individual thanks for 
the rich intellectual banquet thou hast provided. All 
other books will appear so tame and flat in comparison 
^ with these, that I know not what to turn to when I shall 
\ have done with the third volume, which travels into the 
country to-morrow with 

Thy sincere friend and admirer, 

Phobjse Choblet. 

Copied in her hand for my mother, after which : 

** CheUea: Mjffoh-April, 18S8. 

There, dear mother I Pretty fairish for a prim Quaker* 
ess, don't you think ? Just fancy her speaking all these 
transcendental flatteries from under a little starched cap and 
drab-coloured bonnet I I wonder how old she is ; and if she 
is, or has been, or expects ever to be married ? Don't you ? 
Perhaps the spirit may m ove her to come hither next, and 
cultivate still more her ^ favourable sentiments.' Well, let 
her ! I could pardon her any absurdity almost, in consider- 
/j ation of that beautiful peculiarity she possessed, of admir- 
ing his very style , which has hitherto exceeded the capacity 
of admiration in all men, women, and children that have 
made the attempt. 

An enthusiastic Quaker once gave Edward Irving a ffig. 
I wonder if this enthusiastic Quakeress will give CarTyle 
one ; it would be excessively useful here. 

We have flue weather, and I am nearly rid of my cough 

yif^l again. Carlyle has fallen to no work yet ; but is^bsolutely 

/ miserable nevertheless. Ellen is pretty strong again, and 
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I hope will be able to ^ carry on ' — at least, ^ till Lonsdale 
ooom.' ' Chico has got a new cage from a gentleman, not 
a Qaaker. So, yon see, all goes tolerably here. Love to 
Jenny ; remember me to Bobert. 

Your affectionate 

jAinB Cabltlk 

I^TTEB 19. 
To Miss nden Welsh, Lwerpocl. 

Cbel8ea:May27, 188a 

Cousin, gracious and benign, — Beautiful is it to see thy 
tender years bearing such blossoms of tolerance ; for toler- 
ance is not in general the virtue of youth, but only of ma- 
ture or even old age — experienced age, which after long and 
sore ^ kicking against the pricks,' has learned for itself what 
it would not take on hearsay, that the world we live in is 
of necessity, and has been, and ever will be, an erring and 
conditional world ; and that in short, all men, women, and 
children, beginning with ourselves, are shockingly imper- 
fect. So that there is none justified in saying with self- 
complacency, ' black is tlie eye ' of anotlier. Indeed, I 
should have felt it hard to have been reproached by you 
for not writing ; you, who have health and no cares, cannot 

at all estimate the effort I makcj^ml doing anytliing that ot 
can be let alone without immediate detriment to the State 
or the individual. 

1 have had so much to bear, for a long, long time back, 
from the derangement of my interior, that when a day of 
betterness does arrive, I am tempted, instead of employing 



1 Old CmnlMrUaid woman, listening as the newipaper was read, foU of bat- 
tling, warring, and tamnlt all over the world, exclaimed at last : ^ Aye, theyll 
karry on tiU Lonsdale coom, and he^ll soon settle them aw ! '/^A female part- 
ner was provided for Chioo ; on first introdaoing this latter to me. with what 
an inimitable air my^right one, reoonnting her pnrohase, parodied that Covent . 

Garden ohannt, 'The all-wise, great ftou t ei j^w that he ^ ^ ^ V (See . 5 / 
p. 198.) 
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it in writing letters, or in doing duties of whatever sort, to 
make a sort of child's play-day of it ; and then, when my 
head is aching, or my cough troublesome— Oh, Helen dear, 
may you never know by experience how difficult it is in 
such circumstances, to write a letter all about nothing, even 
to a sweet-faced, well-beloved cousin I 

We were just then in the first ferment of our Lectures,' 
which are still going on, and keeping up an extra degree of 
tumult within and without us. However, he has been 
borne through the first eight ' with an honourable through- 
bearing,' and I dare say will not break down in the remain- 
ing four. The audience is fair in quantity (more than fair, 
considering that he is a lecturer on his own basis, uncon- 
nected witli any * Eoyal Institution,' or the like) ; and in 
quality it is unsurpassable ; there are women so beautiful 
and intelligent, that they look like emanations from tlie 
moon ; and men whose faces are histories, in which one 
may read with ever new interest. On the whole, if he ** 
could get sleep at nights, while the lecturing goes forward, 
and i£ 1 might look on without being perpetually reminded 
by the pain in my head, or some devilry or other, that I 
am a mere woman, as the Annan Bailie reminded the 
people who drank his health at a Corporation dinner that 
he was a mere man — (' O gentlemen I remember that I am 
but a man of like passions with yourselves ') — ^we should 
find this new trade rather agreeable. In the meanwhile, 
with all its drawbacks, it answers the end. * O gloirey 
says a French poet, * donnez-moi du pain ! ' And glory 
too often turns a deaf ear to this reasonable request ; but 
she is kind enough to grant it to us in the present instance ; 
so, alions^ let us * eat fire,' as Carlyle calls it, since people 
are disposed to give their money for such exhibition, over 
and above their applause. 

My husband wishes and needs a change ; and a climate 

> Seoond ooune, ddivered in the Bpring of 1888. 
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where I should not need to be confined for months together 
to the house (I may say to two rooms) were a manifest 
improvement in my lot. It was dreary work last winter, 
though by incredible precautions I kept myself perpen- 
dicular; and the winter before is horrible to think of, 
even at this date. A single woman (by your leave be it 
said) may be laid up with comparative ease of mind ; but 
in a country where a man is allowed only one wife, and 
needs that one for other purposes tlian mere show, it is a 
singular hardship for all parties, when she misg ives any- h^ifft: 
how, so as to be rendered wholly ineffectual. 

I had a box from mother the other day, which came, I 
believe, through you. 

Eyerything rich, eTerytbing rare, 

Baye young Noormahal, was blowing there. 

By the way, Carlyle breakfasted with Thomas Moore the 
other morning, and fancied him. 

I hope very sincerely that my aunt is quite well again, 
and should like to be assured of it by some of you. Give 
her and micle, and the whole generation, my warmest af- 
fection. Carlyle joins me in good wishes for you all; and 
behold ! I remain your faithfully attached, in-spite-of-ap- 

pearances, cousin, 

Jake Cablyle. 

LETTER 20. 

This antunm, after lectures, piinting of ' Sartor/ &o., I steam- 
^red to Kirkcaldy ; wfiis in Scotland five or six weeks — ^to Edin- 
burgh twice or thrice ; to Minto Manse (Dr. Aitken's, now married 
to ' Bess Stoddart/ heiress of old Bradfate, and very rich) ; thenoe, 
after dull short sojotun, through Hawick, Langholm to Scotsbrig 
(mother absei^t in Manchester) ; to Chelsea again, early in October, 
"^vid at this hour are all these movements to me ; but not worth 
noting : only the Kirkcaldy part, with the good Ferguses, and, 
after twenty years of absence, was melodiousltf interesting to me, 
more or less. At^ de mi, all gone, now, alLI— T. C. 

rfi^M, .U LJ,t i.j^ .[uJ(f< . ' 
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To T. Caarhflej at lOrkcaldy. 

Ohelaea : Aug. 80, 188& 

Dear HuBband of me, — ^I was most thankf al to hear an 
articulate cheep (chirp) from you once more, for the little 
notekin ^ did neither ill nor gude.' But this is a clear and 
comprehensive view of the matter, which may satisfy the 
female mind/ for a time; and deserves a most ample three- 
penny in return.* I would have sat down instantly on re- 
ceiving it, and made a clean breast of all my thinkings and 
doings, in the first fervour of enthusiasm, which such a 
good letter naturally inspired ; but the Iptter came at one, 
and at two the carriage was ordered to convey me to pass 

M^, : the day with Mrs. C ; so it was plain, you could not 

\ get the ^ first rush o' the tea,' without being stinted in cJ 
quantity. But this morning, I have said it, that nothing 
short of an earthquake shall hinder me from fiUing this 
sheet. 

First of all, then, dear III,* I am, and have been, in per- 

. - 1 f ectly good case so far as the body is concerned. ' Asso - 
/ eiation of Ideas^ was like to have played the devil with 
me at first. The first night after your departure, I slept 
three hours; the second, forty minutes; and the third, 
none at all. If I had a cow, I should have bade it ^con- 
sider ; ' * having none it was necessary to * consider' myself . 

> Our name for a poei-lel^r in those daya. ^ Send him a threepenny, tlien.* 
* ConTene of Goody. 

* There was a piper had a gow, 

And he had nooht to gire^er ; 

He took his pipes, and played a spring. 

And bade the opw consider. 

The oow considered wi* hersd* 

That minh [sportful mnsic] wad ne'er fiU her : 

* Gie me a pickle pease-strae, 

And sell yonr wind for siller.* 

. Old Scotch rhyme , reckoned * pawky,' clever and symbdioal, in thiii bovse. 
Gioirel donnez-mai du pain I ^ 
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So I applied to Dr. Marshall ' for any sort of sleeping- 
draught, which had no opium in it, to break, if possible, 
this spell at the outset. He gave me something, consist- 
ing of red-lavender and other stimulants, which ^ took an 
effect on me.' ' Not that I swallowed it ! I merely set it 
by my bedside ; and the feeling of lying down under new 
circumstances, of having a resource in short, put me to 
sleep! One night, indeed, the imagination was not 
enough ; and I did take the thing into my inside, where it 
made all ^cosy ' ; ' and since then I have slept as well as 
usual ; nor did these bad nights do me any visible harm. 
^ Helen* asks me every morning ^if I have no headache 
yet?' And when I answer, none, she declares it to be 
quite * mysterious ! ' In fact, I believe Mrs. Elliot's cab c5\ 
18 of very maWial service in keeping me well. And I 
hope you will become a great JPaidy and then we shall 
sometimes have a * bit dSch J * I have driven out most d^u* tf^J 
^dsLjB^om two till four, quite regularly. I also take care n / 

to have some dinner quite regularlj^. And I contrive to ^ 
sup on Cape Madeira, which seems to be as good for me 
as porridge, after all. For the rest, my chief study is to 
keep myself tranquil and cheerful ; convinced that I can 
do notliing so useful, either for myself or others. Accord- 
ingly, I read French novels, or anything that diverts me, 

'Next-door neighbour this Dr. M., &ithfiil but headlong and fanaticaL 
His wife was from Edinburgh, a kind of * Haddington Wilkie * withal ; died 
not long after. Dr. M., unBucceBsfal otherwise, then volunteered upon aome^^ cUf^^.tjut/ 
Philo-Nigger Expedition — scandalonaly sanctioned by a Grovemment in need 
of ▼otes, though he considered it absurd— and did die, like the others, a few 
days after reaching the poisonous, swampy river they were sent to navigate. 

*RigorouB navy lieutenant : ' Why, Richard, yon*re drunk ! * *rve 'ad my 
aUowanoe, sir, and it's took an effect on me,' answered Richard (Richard Kee- 
vil, a wandering, innocent creature from the Gloucester doth countries lat^ 
terl^, who oame to my^ther's in a starving state, and managed gently to stay 
five or six months — a n^ourite, and study, with us younger ones). 

* * Hanuna, wine makes oosy,|i2em<n<sc«n<;et, p. 348. Boribner'a Edition. ._ \ /^ 

* Helen was a new maid, of w^om more hereafter. 

* Brotiier James's name for a hnmUe gig, or the like. To * oUtoh ' ia to drag 
Inmberingly. ^"^ 
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without compnnction ; and sew no more, at curtains or any- 
thing else, than I feel to be pleasant. 

For company, I have had enough to satisfy all my social 
wants. One visitor per day would content me ; and I have 
often had more. Two tea-shines ' went o£E with edat^ the 
more so that the people came, for most part, at their own 
^eril. Tlie first consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Crawfurd, 
George Eennie and his wife, Mrs. Sterling, H Conte, Dar- 
win, and Robert Barker,* who was up from Northampton 
on leave of absence. Do you shriek at the idea of all this ? 
You need not. We all talked t hrough o ther ' (except 
Barker, who, by preserving uninterrupted silence, passed 
for some very wise man) ; and we were all happy in the 
consciousness of doing each our part to * stave off ' ennuiy 
though it were by nothing better than nonsense. The 
next was a more rational piece of work ; but more ' insipid ' :* 
I J J, ^ Mrs. Rich,\and her two sisters, the Marshalls, Mrs. Ster- 
Jir^ " ^ if^ /lin^ and the always to be got Darwin. We talked about 
/v.^^/. A --^ the condition of the poor, &c., Ac, one at £ time; and I 
/ am sure the saints think that, all this while, my light has 

been hid under a bushel — that, in fact, they have * discov- 
ered me.' They kissed me all over, when they went away, 
and would have me out to Plumstead Common. Then I 
/» V / had Mr. C-^ — one night, to whom I prated so cleverly 
/' about domestic service, and all that, that his eyes twinkled 
the purest admiration, through his spectacles; and, two 

• days after, he returned with /Mrs. C 1 to hea r me 

again on the same topics. But catch nae flinging my 
pearls before swine ! But, oh, dear me, dearest, how the 

> Scotch peaMmraterm for snch phenomena. 

* Amiable Nithsoale gentleman, a lieutenant of foot, who had seen serrioe, 
nearly Irilled at New Orleans^ Aa ^ ^ 

* German, durch einander. « Servant Helen*! term. 

* Daughter of Sir James Mackintosh ; among other elderly religious ladies, 
was a chief admirer of Rev. A. Scott, now nestled silently at Plumstead (died 
recently professor in Owens Ck>Uege, Manchester). 
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paper is getting covered over with absolute nothings ; and 
I have really something, to tell. 

I have to tell you one very wonderful thing indeed, 
which brought a sort of tears into my eyes. The first 
money from F. B.' is come to hand, in the shape of a bill 
of exchange for fifty pounds, inclosed in a short business 
letter from Emerson. He says: ^An account has been 
rendered to me, which, though its present balance is in our 
favour, is less than I expected ; yet, as far as I understand, 
it agrees well with all that has been promised. At least, 
the balance in our favour, when the edition is sold, which 
the booksellers assure me will undoubtedly be done within 
a year from the publication, must be 760 dollars, and what- 
ever more Heaven and the subscribers may grant.' You 
are to know, dear, fifty pounds is exactly $224.22, the rate 
of exchange Feing 9 per cent. He says nothing more, ex- 
cept that he will send a duplicate of the bill by next packet ; 
and that Hhe Miscellanies is publishea in two volumes, a 
copy of which goes to yon immediately ; 250 copies are 
already sold.' So you see, dear, here is Fortune actually 
smiling on you over the seas^ with her lap full of dollars. 
Pray you, don't you be bashful ; but smile on her in return. 
Another bit of good luck lies in the shape of a little ham- 
per, full of Madeira, the Calvert wine — I have not un- 
packed it yet ; but I guess it holds a dozen. I^ too am to 
have some wine given me. John Sterling has^esired his 
wine merchant, on receiving a certain basketful of Malm- 
5ey from Madeira for him, to send some fraction of it to 
me. 

He himself, John Sterling, you will be surprised to hear, 
is ofE this day for good . He spends a week in settling his 
family at Hastings, and then proceeds to Italy/ Such is // 
the order of Sir James Clark, and his own whim ! He *^ 
breakfasted with me this moi-ning, to takVleave ; appar- 

i French ^ewluUon^ 
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ently in perfect health, and almost too good spirits, I think. 
I told him, he seemed to me a man who had a diamond 
given him to keep, which he was in danger of breaking all 
down into sparks , that everyone might have a breastpin of 
it. He looked as Edward Irving used to do. I do not 
think that, morally, he is at all in a good way — too much 
of virtue^ and all that ' on the lips. Woe to him if he fall 
into the net of any beautiful Italian 1 People who are so 
dreadfully ^ d evoted ' to their wives are so apt, from mere 
habit, to get devoted to other people's wives as well 1 

Except Emerson's, there have been no letters for you ; 
and of threepennies, only one of apology from Wilson, 
along with t^at Globe; and one from your namesake,^ 
wanting letters to * Germany, with which he wants to ac- 
quaint himself — or rather, in the language of truth, where 
he is going as a missionary (so Dr. Marshall tells me). I 
answered it politely. 

I must not conclude without telling you a most surpris- 
ing purpose I have in my head, which, if you have heard 
of O'Connell's late visit to a La Trappean Monastery, you 
will not be quite incredulous of. I am actually meditating 
to spend a week with — Miss Wilson at Bamsgate I ! To do 
penance for all the nonsense I speak, by dooming myself, 
for one whole week, to speak nothing but real sense, and 
no mistake ! She wix)te me the most cordial invitation, 
and not to me only, but to Helen, whom she knew I did 
not like to leave ; for three weeks I was to come. I an- 
swered in a long letter, which you would have liked amaz- 
ingly, if you had* had the good luck to hear it, that when 
I heard from John,* if there was time before his arrival, I 
would absolutely accept. I have had another letter from 
her since, gracious beyond expression ; and am really mean- 
ing to lock up, and go with Helen for a week, if John does 

1 Angel, at Albnry, editor of the Olobe newspaper. 
* John Cazlyle, then expected in London. 
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not come all the sooner. Address to me always here, how- 
ever ; as Dr. Marshall will send on my letters tTisianter. 
They are toiichingly kind to me, these good Marshalls ; — 
got up a dinnerchen, &e., &c. Everybody is kind to me. 
Only I have put the Stimabile in a great fuflf — purposely, 
that I might not have him dangling here. in your absence. ^ ^4^fA/ .*«-.' 
Thus it is impossible for me to get a frank. But you will 
not grudge postage, even for this worthless J[etter, since it 
is mine . ^ 

I have not heard from my mother, nor written to her yet, 
so I know not where she is. I have forgot a thousand 
things. Madame Maroet has not been yet; — is to come,' 
— a friend from Paris has deprived her of the pleasure, 
&G. Cavaignac was here last Friday. Edgeworth has 
been ; wanted me otit to Windsor. I'he blockhead Hume * 
came to tea one night ! No Americans 1 Ko strangers ! 
Darwin is going off to the Wedgewoods with Mrs. Rich. 
Thank you for the particulars to Helen. Yes, try and see 
her mother. She is very kind to me. Get very very well ; 
and come back so good ! and so pooty . 

Say all that is kind and grateful from me to the good 
Ferguses. And tell Elizabeth I will write her a long letter 
one of these days — to be also in no sorrow about Pepoli. 
He is merely lackadaisical. Qod bless you, dearest. Do 
not, I beseech you, soil your mind with a thought of postage ; 
but write again quick. Be sure you go to Minto.* 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 21. 
To T. Carlyloj Esq., Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea: Sunday, Sept. 10, 183& 

Thou precious cheap ! — ^I am rejoiced to find you working 
out your plan so strenuously and steadily. That is really 

> Neyer did, I think. * Ambitioaf thickhead. 

*To the manae there (reverend oonple being old aoqnaintanoea of both 'Ait' 
of ua). ^ 
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one kind of virtue which does seem to me always its own 
reward. To have done the thing one meant to do, let it 
turn out as it majyfiSs^ good joy.' * You will come home 
to me ^ more than plumb,' with conscious manhood, after 
having reaped such a harvest of ^realised ideals.' 

For me, I am purposely living without purpose, from 
hand to mouth, as it were, taking the good thegxis provide 
me, and, as much as possible, shirking the evif— a manner 
of existence which seems to suit my constitution very well, 
for I have not had a single headache these three weeks, nor 
/ . , . -any bodily ailment, except oocasionaLtouches of that pre- 
^/ t^. tematural intensity of sensation, whicn^ if one did not know 
it to be the consequence of sleeplessness, would pass for 
pei'f ection of health rather than ailment ; and which I study 
to keep down with such dullifying appliances as offer them- 1 

selves, in dearth of ^a^considerable bulk_of porridge.' The 
people are very attentive to me — ^almost too attentive ; for 
they make me talk more than is for the good of my soul, 
and go through a power of my tea and bread" an3Wtte^! if. 
Nay, Cavaignac was found sitting yesterday when Icame 
home from my drive, and said, with all the cold-bloodedness 
imaginable, ' Vovlez^vous me dormer d di/nerj madafne f ' 
— an astounding question to a woman whose whole earthly 
prospects in the way of dinner were bounded there and then 
to one fried so le and two pommes de terre ! And when this 
sumptuous repast was placed on the table, with the addition 
of a spoonful of improvised hash, he sat down to it ex- 
claiming, d, pltmeurs reprises : * Mon Dieu^ comme fai 
faiin^ moi ! ' However, as Helen remarked, * It's nae mat- 
ter what ye gie him ; for he can aye mak the bread flee ! r,^ 
j '•'Our first two volumes of the * Miscellanies ' are pub->^^ 
^ ; . . lished. I have sent you a copy. The edition consists of 
1,000 copies ; of these 500 are bound, 500 remain in sheets. 
The title-pages, of course, are all printed alike ; but the 

* Oofl of Leigh Hunt's ohildren, on tho light of flowerii 
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publishers assnre me that new title-pages can be struck off 
at a trifling expense, with the imprint of Saundera and 
Otley. The cost of a copy in sheets or ' folded * is 89 cents, 
and bound is $1.15 cents. The retail price is $2.50 cents 
a copy, and the author's profit is $1.00, and the bookseller's 
35 cents per copy, according to my understanding of the 
written contract. /^(AU of which I have written off with '•> / 
faith and hope, but with infinite ennui, not understanding 
any more of cents than of hieroglyphics.) I think there is ^ 
no doubt but the book will sell very well ^ro ; but if, for J^ 
the reasons you suggest, you wish any part of it, you can 
have it as soon as ships can bring your will. We have 
printed half the matter. I should presently begin to print 
the remainder, inclusive of the article on Scott in two 
more volumes ; but now I think I shall wait until I hear 
from you. Of those books we will print a larger edition, 
eay 1,250 or 1,500, if you want a part of it in London ; for 
I feel confident now that our public is a thousand strong. 
Write me, therefore, by the steam-packet your wishes. * So ^ 
you can ^. consider ,' cheap ! * and be prepared to answer the 
letter when I send if in a day or two in the lump. 

For my part, I think I should vote for letting these good 
Americans keep theii* own wares ; they seem to have an 
art, unknown in our island, of getting them disposed of. I 
can say nothing of how * Sartor' * poor beast I is going on, 
only that people tell me, with provoking vagueness, from 
time to time, that they have read or heard honourable 
mention of it ; but where, or when, or to what possible 
purport, they seem bound over by oath to be quite silent 
npon. Mrs. BuUer, for example, the other day (when I 
called at her hou8e,\ai(Lthat she was glad to find it goQ: 
ceeding. * Was it succeeding ? ' I asked,"f or I really was 
quite ignorant?^ 't)h, she had heard and seen the most 
honourable notice of it^The individual most agog about 

> OonYeroe of * dear.* X> Lately republished from Fraaer^M Magaxine, 
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Kind regards to them all, and to yourself what you can 
say of most afiFectionate. I drive almost every day. Eliza- 
beth's letter is not come yet ; but I will write forthwith 
whether or no. 

Your unfortunate 

GOODT. 

LETTER 22. 

A postscript at almost half a year's distance. These are the J,ec- 
tore years, 1837-40 ; this year's lectures (for it is 'April 12 *) wdhld 
be within three weeks. 

* First msh o' ye tea,' intelligible now only to myself, was at that 
time f nil of mirth, ingenuity, and humour in the quarter it was 
going to I My mother, many years before, on the eye of an Ecde- 
f eohan Fair, happened in the gloaming to pass one IkEartha Galvert's 
door, a queer old cripple creature who used to lodge vagrants, beg- 
gars, baUad-singers, snap-women^ &c., such as were wont, copiously 
enough, (chiefly from the ' Brig-end of Dumfries '), to visit us on 
these occasions. Two beggar-women were pleasantly chatting, or 
taking sweet counsel, outside in the quiet summer dusk, when a 
third started out, eagerly friendly, ' Come awa', haste ; t' ye first 
rush o' ye tea ! ' (general tea inside, just beginning, first rush of it 
far superior to third or fourth !) 

* God's Providence.' Peg lyrin (Irving, a memorable old bread- 
and-ale woman, extensively prepared to vend these articles at Mid- 
dlebie Sacrament) could not by entreaty or logic (her husband had 
fought at Bunker's HiU) extort from the parish official (ruling elder) 
liberty to use the vacant school-house ^r that purpose, whereupon 
Peg, with a toss of her foolish high head (a loud, absurct^nup^ cX 
woman, though an empty especially of any mischief), 'Ah well; ^/ 

^ ^ ^ J thou canna cut me out of Ck>d's Providence.' — T. 0. / 

To Mrs. Ca/rlyle^ Scot^ytig^ EodefecKom. 

April 12, 1889. 

My dear Mother, — ^It were much pleasanter to write to 
you if, besides white paper, he would leave me something 
to say. But away he goes, skimming over everything, whip- 
ping off the cream of everything, and leaves me nothing bat 
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the bine milk to make yon a feast of. The mnch best plan 
for me were to take the start of him, and have the ^ first 
msh o' y^ tea ' to myself ; as I positively design to do in Jec- 6 / 
ture-time, when tliere will be something woith while to tell» y 
We see Jeffrey oft^n since he came to London, and he 
is very friendly stiD, ' though he could not cut us out of 
God's Providence.' We had a Eoman Catholic French- 
man * flying about us, at a prodigious rate, last week, but 
he has left London for the present. He told us all about 
how he went to confession, 4&c., &c., and how he had beexi^ c^t^ 
demoralised at one period, and was recovered by the qpeo- 
tacle of a holy procession. He seems a very excellent man 
in his own way, but one cannot quite enter into his ec- 
stasies about white shirts and wax tapers, and all that sort 
of thing. I hope you are all well, and thinking of me, as 
heretofore, with kindness ; this is cruel weather for Isa- 
bella and you and me. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Jane Cablylb. 
LETTER 23. 

To Mrs. Carlyley Scotshrig^ EcdefecJia/n. 

Chelsea : May 6, 188a 

My dear Mother, — Our second ^ecture ^ transpir ed ^ yes- 
terday, and with surprising success — ^literally surprising — 
for he was imputing the profound attention with which 
the audience listened, to an awful sympathising expecta- 
tion on their part of a momentary break-dowii, when all at 
once they broke into loud plaudits, jand he thought they 
must all have gone clean out of their wits ! But, as does 
not happen always, the majority were in this instance in 
the i:ight, and it was he that was out of his wits to fancy 
himself making a stupid lecture, when the fact is he really 

> A H. BiO| once very onzxe&t in Loudon sooiety ; Taniihad now many 
yean ago. 
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cannot be stnpid if it were to save his life. The short and 
long of it was, he had neglected to take a pill the day be- 
fore, had neglected to get himself a ride, and was out of 
spirits at the beginning : even I, who consider myself an 
unprejudiced judge, did not think he was talking his best, 
or anything like his best ; the ^ splendids,' ^ devilish fines,' 
' most trues,' and all that, which I heard heartily ejaculated 
on all sides, showed that it was a sort of mercy in him to 
come with bowels in a state of derangement, since, if his 
faculties had had full play, the people must have been all 
sent home in 8 state of excitement bordering on frenzy. 
The most practical good feature in the business was a con- 
siderable increase of hearers — even since last day; the 
audience seems to me much larger than last year, and even 
more distinguished. The whole 6ti*eet was blocked up with 
*fine yellow' (and all other imaginable coloured) 'deliv- 
eries ; ' ' and this is more than merely a dangerous flattery 
to one's vanity, the fashionable people here being (unlike 
our Scotch gigmen and gigwomc n), the most open to light 
(above all to his light) of any sorts of people one has to do 
with. Even John Knox, though they must have been 
very angry at him for demolishing so much beautiful archi- 
tecture, which is quite a passion with the English, they were 
quite willing to let good be said of, so that it were indispiit- 
ably true. Nay, it was in reference to Knox that they first 
applauded yesterday. Perhaps his being a countryman of 
their favourite lecturer's might have something to do with 
it ! But we will hope better things, though we thus speak." 
You will find nothing about us in the Excmimer of this 
week ; Leigh Hunt, who writes the notices there, did not 
arrive at the first lecture in time to make any report of it, 
having come in an omnibus which took it in its head to run 

> ' Fine ]raUow (i«liTeries and a* ! * exclaimed a goosey maid-flerrant at Main- 
. / bill, seeing a carriage paaa in the diitanoe^noe^ Utile Craw Jean's heazing^. ^ ^ 
/ * Common preaohen' phrase in ScoUana 
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a race with another omnibuB, after a rather novel fashion, 
that is to say, each trjring which should be hindmost. We 
go to lecture this year very commodionsly in what is called 
a fly (a little chaise with one horse), furnished us from a 
livery-stable hard by, at a very moderate rate. Yesterday 
tlie woman who keeps these stables sent us a flunkey more 
than bargain, in consideration that I was ^ such a very nice 
jady' — showing therein a spirit above slavery and even 
libove livery . Indeed, as a foolish old woman at Dumfries 
used to say, ^ everybody is kind to me ; ' and I take their 
kindness and am grateful for it, without inquiring too 
closely into their motives. Perhaps I am a genius too, as 
well as my husband? Indeed, I i-eally begin to think so — 
especially since yesterday that I wrote down a parrot ! which 
was driving us quite desperate with its screeching. Some 
new neighbours, that came a month or two ago, brought 
with tliem an accumulation of all the things to be guarded 
against in a London neighbourhood, viz., a pianoforte, a 
lap-dog, and a parrot The two first can be borne with, as 
they carry on the glory within doors ; but the parrot, since 
the fine weather, has been holding forth in the garden under 
our open windows. Yesterday it was more than usually 
obstreperous — so that Carlyle at last fairly sprang to his 
feet, declaring he could * neither think nor live.' Now it 
was absolutely necessary that he should do both.' So forth- 
with, on the inspiration of conjugal sympathy, I wrote a 
note to the parrot's mistress (name unknown), and in five 
minutes after Pretty Polly was carried within, and is now 
screeching from some subterranean depth whence she is 
hardly audible. Now if you will please recollect that, at 
Comely Bank, I also wrote down an old maid's house-dog, 
and an only son's pet bantam-cock, ' you will admit, I think, 
that my writings have not been in vain. / 

1 Trae instanoes both ; the first of muiy hundreds, whioh ksted tiU tha / ^ 

ytty end. 
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We Lave been very comfortable in our honsehold this 

long while. My little Fif eshire maid grows always the 

longer the better ; and never seems to have a thought of 

leaving us, any more than we have of parting with her. 

My kindest love to all the ^ great nation ' into which you 

are grown. 

Affectionately yours, 

Jaj^s Cabltle. 

LETTEB 24. 

Leotnrea finiahed, with again a hint of notice. This was not my 
last oonise of lectures ; but I infinitely disliked the operation — ' a 
mixture of prophecy and ^lay-acting/ in which I could not adjust 
myself at a^ and deeply longed to see the end of. — T. G. 

To Mrs. CarlyUy Sootsbrig, Eodefechan. 

CheUea : U»7 20, 1899. 

My dear Mother, — The last lecture was indeed the most 
splendid he ever delivered, and the people were all in a 
heart-fever over it ; on all sides of m^ people who did not 
know me, and might therefore be believed, were expressing 
their raptures audibly. One man (a person of originally 
large fortune, which he got through in an uncommon way, 
namely, in acts of benevolence) was saying, ^ He's a glorious 
fellow ; I love the fellow's very faults,' &c., &c. ; while 
another answered, ^ Aye, faith, is he ; a fine, wild, chaotic, 
noble chap,' and so on over the whole room. In short we 
left the concern in a sort of whirlwind of ' glory ' not with- 
out * bread ' ; one of the^ dashing facts of the day being a 
Queen's carriage at the door, which had come with some 
of the household. Another thing I noticed, of a counter, 
tendency to one's vanity, was poor Mrs. Edward Irving sit- 
ting opposite me, in her weedsjjWith sorrowful heart enough, 
I dare say. And when I thought of her lot and all the 
things that must be passing through her heart, to see her 
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huBband's old friend there, carryiDg on the glory in hia 
tiim, while hers — What was it all come to ! She seemed 
to me set there expressly to keep me in mind ^ that I was 
but a woman ;' ' like the skeleton which the old Egyptians 
placed at table, in their feasts, to be a memorial of their 
latter end. 

My love to them all — and surely I will write a long letter 
to Jane before long ; who is very foolish to imagine I ever 
had^ or could have^ any reason for silence towards her, 
other than my natural dislike to letter- writing. 

Ever your affectionate 

Jaitb Cablylb. 

' After Jectares/ Carl jle writes, 'and considerable leading for 
"Cromwell,'' talking about scheme of London libraiy, strug- 
gling and concocting towards what proved '' Chartism," and more 
of the likogi^we set out together for Scotland by Liverpool about 
July 2 or d,*f or Scotsbrig both of us in the first place, then she to 
Templand as headquarters, w;|^ after leaving h iil»i. ti it n to return 



,< 



to Bcotsbrk^ all which took effect; my remembrance of it now very 
indistinct, '^\Aii ^XXr \ *A«.r /ki . r 

While absent from him, Mrs. Carlyle paid a visit to Ayr. As she 
was returning in the coach, Carlyle says in a note : ' a f ellow-pacK 
senger got talking — ''So you are from London, ma'am, and know 
Hterary people ? Leigh Hunt > ohf s e y* Ac , " and do you know any- > '* ^ 
J^ thing of Thomas Carlyle ? " "Him | right well-fl am his wife," . m 
jj^ i which had evidently pleased hei^ttle heart.' /^^ ; 

The winter which followed, she had a riolent chronic cold, sad 
accompaniment of many winters thenceforth, ^ercely torturing 
nervous headache, continuous sometimes for three days and nights.^ 
* Never,' says her husband, ' did I see such suffering from ill-health 
borne so patiently aa by this most sensitive {indelicate creatures all A '• 
her life long.' 

She had an extraordinary power of attaching to her everyone 

^ The Corpcmte WeaTen at Dumfries elected a deacon, or chief of weaken, 
who was exoeBsively flattered by the honour. In the course of the installation 
dinner, at some high point of the hep-hep hurrahing, he exclaimed, with sweet 
pain, * Oh, gentlemen, remember I am but a man ! ' — T. C. Mnn Carlyle tells 
the story of a Bailie at Annan, see p. ^iy— J. A. F. ^^ 
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with whom she OBzae in contact. In a letter to hex nsteivin-law, 
MiB. Aitken, written in the midst of her iUness, she sajst 'M7 
maid ^ is very kind when I am laid up ; she has no snggestifgtfi or 
Yolontary help in her, bnt she does my bidding quietly and accu- 
rately, and when I am yeTy.hftd she bends over me in my bed as if I 
were a little/ child, and rubs her cheek on mine4-onoe I found it 
wet with teais-i-Qne might think one's maid's tears could do little 
^' for a tearing headache, but they dp comfort a little.' 

During this suffering time she wrote little and briefly. Garlyle 
was preparing his last course of lectures, the six on Heroes and 
Hero Worship, which were delivered in the coming season. He 
had a horse now, which had been presented to him by Mr. Marshall, 
of Leeds. The riding improved his spirits, but his nerves were 
always in a state of irritation when he was writing. ' Why do women 
marry?' she says in a little note to John Forster ; ' God knows, 
unless it be that, like the great Wallenstein, they do not find scope 
enough for their genius and qualities in an easy life. 

Night it znnat be, ere Friedland*! itar shall bum ! * 

. In the summer matters were made worse by what to him was a 
most serious trial, described in the letter which follows. He asked 
Charles Buller if there were no means by which he could be extri- 
cated. Buller said he knew of but one. ' He could register him- 
self as a Dissenting preacher.' — J. A. F. 



LETTEB 25. 

This ' trial by jury ' was a Manchester case of patents : ipatent 
first, for an improvement on cotton-wool ^urding mitchines ; ]patent 
second, an imitation of that,* query theft of it or not ? Trial fell in 
two terms (same unfortunate jury), and lasted three or four days in 
each. Madder thing I never saw; — clear to myself in the first 
half-hour (' essential Jheft '), no advocate doing the least good to 
it farther, doing harm rather ; — and trial costing in money, they 
said, 1,000/. a day. Becalcitrant juryman (one of the ' Tales ' sort), 
stupidest-looking fellow I ever saw— it was I that coaxed him round 
and saved a new trial at 1,000/. a day. Intolerable suffering, rage, 
almost despair (and resolution to quit London), Vfwti, on my part^ 
tfaq=-prmgoqifiowoo oi thes^- jury Trusftmoasog, - wbieh, aftar ihin^ hay 

^Kirkcaldy Helen, one of the notabilities, and alao bleaaingB, of our exist- 
ence here.— T. C. 
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On heiBy ooEresponding pity, and 
at length no end of amusement over iny adventnie with that stu- 
pidest of jurymen, &c., which she used to narrate in an incompar- 
able manner. Ah me I Ah me I 

' Poor fellow, after aU 1 ' was very often.finish of my brother in 
summing up his censures of men — so oftSl that we had grown to 
expect it, and banter it. — ^T. C. 



To the Beverend JoTm Sterling y Clifton. 

Chelam: Ooi 5, 1840. 

{ J My dear John * after all|J;^In God's name, be ' a hurdy- 
gurdy/ or whatever else you like 1 You are a good man, 
anyhow, and there needs not your *djing' to make me 
know this at the bottom of my heart, and love you accord- 
ingly* No, my excellent Sir, you are a blessing which one 
knows the value of even before one has lost it. And it is 
just because I love you better than most people that I per- 
secute you as I do ; that I flare np when you touch a hair 
of my head (I mean my moral head). So now we are 
friends again, are we nott If, indeed, through all our 
mutual impertinences, we have ever been anything else I 

You see, I am very lamb-like to-day ; indeed, I could 
neither * quiz,' nor be ^ polite ' to you to-day for the whole 
world. The fact is, I also have had a fit of illness, which 
has softened my mood, even as yours has been softened by 
the same cause. These fits of illness are not without their 
good uses, for us people of toojoetic temperaments. For 
my part, I find them what the touching of then* mother 
earth was for the giants of old. I arise from them with 
new heart in me for the battle of existence; and yon 
know, or ought to know, what a woman means by new 
heartjT-not new brute force, as you men understand by it; 
but new power of loving and enduring. 

We have been in really a rather deplorable plight here 
for a good while back, ever since a certain trial about a 
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patent, 80 Btrangely are things linked together in this it». 
markable world ! My poor man of genias had to sit on a 
jury two days, to the ruin of his whole being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual. And ever since, he has been re- 
acting against the administration of British justice, to a 
degree that has finally mounted into influenzir While I, 
j>overina^ have been reacting against his reaction, till that 
malady called by the cockneys * mental worry ' fairly took 
me by the throat, and threw me on my bed for a good 
many days. And now I am but recovering, as white as 
the paper I write upon, and carrying my head as one who 
had beei^ making a failed attempt at suicide ; for, in the 
ardour of my medical practice, I flayed the whole neck of 
me with a blister. So you see it is a good proof of affec- 
tion that I here give you, in writing thus speedily, and so 
long a note. 

God bless you, dear John, and all belonging to you. 
With all my imperfections, believe me ever faithf nlly and 
affectionately, 

Yours, 

Jane Carlyle. 
No lectures to be this spring, or evermore, God willing. 

LETTER 26. 

Impossible to date with accuracy ; the poor incident I recollect 
well in all its details, but not the point of time. ' Helen ' Mitchell^ 
from Kirkcaldy (originally from Edinburgh), must have come 
about the end of 1837 ; she stayed with us (thanks to the boundless 
skill and patience of her mistress) about eleven years ; and was, in 
a sense, the only servant we ever got to belong to us, and be one of 
our household, in this place. She had been in Rotterdam before, 
and found Cheyne Walk to resemble the Boompjes there (which it 
does). Arrived here, by cab, in a wet blusteiy night, which I re- 
member ; seemed to have cared no more about the roar and tumult 
of huge London all the way from St. Katheiine*s Docks hither, than 
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a chioking hen would bare done, sitting safe in its hand-basket, and 
looking nnoonoemed to right and left. A yeiy curious little being ; 
mixture of shrewdness, accurate observancj, flashes of an insight 
almost genial, with utter simplicity and even folly. A singular 
humble loyalty and genuine attachment to her mistress never failed 
in poor Helen as the chief redeeming virtues. Endless was her 
mistress's amusement (among other feelings) with the talk and 
ways of this poor Helen ; which as reported to me, in their native 
dialect and manner, with that perfect skill, sportf ulness, and lov- 
ing grace of imitation, were to me also among the most amusing 
things I ever heard. E.g. her criticism of Arthur Helps's book 
(for Helen was a gn^eat reader, when she could snatch a bit of time) ; 
criticism of Miss Martineau's (highly didactic) ' Maid of All Work * 
—and * a rail insipid trick in Darwin to tell Miss Martno ! ' Ac, 
ko. Poor Helen, well does she deserve this bit of record from me. 
Her end was sad, and like a thing of fate; as perhaps will be 
noticed farther on. 

This letter I vaguely incline to date about autumn 1840, though 
sure evidence is quite wanting. 

' Toam tuik ta hint.' Our little 9{aw Jean had a long, inane, 
eomicaUy solemn dialogue to report of an excellent simple old 
Mrs. Clough (brother Alick's mother-in-law) ; of which this about 
' Toam' (her own Tom) was a kind of cardinal point or (solemnly 
inane) comer-stone. 

'Stream of time' &c., 'Oh Lord, we're a' sailing down the 
stream of time into the ocean of eternity : for Christ's sake : Amen, ' 
was the Grace before meat (according to myth) of some extempore 
Christian suddenly called on, and at a loss for words. 

To Mra. Ca/rlyle^ ScoUbrig. 

Oheiflea : Autamn, 1840. 

Dear Mother, — ^I make no excnse for being so long in 
complying with year often-repeated hint that I should 
write to yon ; it is for the like of ' Tom ' to * take the hint ; * 
but for me, your highly original daughter-in-law, I am far 
beyond hints, or even direct commands in the matter of 
letter-writing. I have now, in fact, no character to lose, 
and make myself quite comfortable in the reflection that, 
far from feeling any indignant surprise at my silence, my 
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friends will henceforth receive any communication I may 
vouchsafe them in the course of years as an unexpected 
favour for which they cannot be too thankful. What do I 
do with my time, you wonder ? With such * a right easy 
seat of it/ one might fancy, I should be glad to write a 
letter now and then, just to keep the devil from my elbow. 
But Alick's Jenny and all pf you were never more mis- 
taken than when you imagine a woman needs half-a-dozen 
Jj^iuM^*^* children to keep her imeasy in a hundred ways without 

*-*^^^ i that. For my part, I am always as busy as possible ; on 

that side at least I hold out no encouragement to the devil ; 
and yet, suppose you were to look through a microscope, 
you might be puzzled to discover a trace of what I do. 
Nevertheless, depend upon it, my doings are not lost ; but, 
invisible to human eyes, they ^sail down the stream of 
time into the ocean of eternity,' and who knows but I may 
find them after many days ? 

At present, I have got a rather heavy burden on my 
shoulders, the guarding of a human being from the perdi- 
tion of strong liquors. My poor little Helen has been 
gradually getting more and more into the habit of tippling, 
until, some fortnight ago, she rushed down into a fit of the 
most decided drunkenness that I ever happened to witness. 
Figure the head jofjheigysticschooj, and a delicate female 
like myself, up tillafterthree in the morning, trying to get the 
maddened creature to bed ; not daring to leave her at large 
for fear she should set fire to the house or cut her own throat. 
Finally we got her bolted into the back kitchen, in a comer 
of which she had established herself all coiled up and fuff - 
ing^like a young tiger about to spring, or like the B ride ^ 
Lammermoor (if you ever heard of that profane book). 
Next day she looked black with shame and despair ; and 
the next following, overcome by her tears and promises 
and self-upbraidings, I forgave her again, very much to 
my own surprise. About half an hour after this forgive- 
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ness had been accorded, I called her to make me some bat- 
ter ; it was long of coming, and I rang the bell ; no answer. 
I went down to the kitchen, to see the meaning of all this 
delay, and the meaning was very clear, my penitent was 
lying on the floor, dead-drank, spread ont like the three 
legs of Man,' with a chair upset beside her, and in the 
midst of a perfect chaos of dirty dishes and fragments of 
broken crockery^ the whole scene was a lively epitome of 
a place that shall be nameless. And this happened at ten 
in the morning I All that day she remained lying on the 
floor insensible, or occasionally sitting up like a little bun* 
die of dirt, executing a sort of whinner ; we could not 
imagine how she came to be so long in sobering ; but it 
turned out she had a whole bottle of whisky hidden with- 
in reach, to which she crawled till it w as flnished through- 
out the day. 

After this, of course, I was detennined that she should 
leave. My friends here set to work with all zeal to flnd 
me a servant ; and a very promising young woman came to 
stay with me till a permanent character should turn up. 
This last scene * transpired ' on the Wednesday ; on the 
Monday she was to sail for Kirkcaldy. All the interven- 
ing days, I held out against her pale face, her tears, her 
despair ; but I suffered terribly, for I am really much at- 
tached to the poor wretch, who has no fault under heaven 
but this one. On the Sunday night I called her up to pay 
her her wages, and to inquire into her future prospects. 
Her future prospects ! it was enough to break anybody's 
heart to hear how she talked of them. It was all over for 
her on this earth, plainly, if I drove her away from me 
who alone have any influence with her. Beside me, she 
would struggle ; away from me, she saw no possibility of 
resisting what she had come to regard as her fate. You 
may guess the sequel : I forgave her a third nme, and a 

> See any Manx halfpenny, oommou similitude on thooe ooaata. 
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]ast time. I could not deny her this on§ more chance. 
The creature is so good otherwise. Since then she has 
abstained from drink, I believe in every shape, finding ab- 
stinence, like old Samuel Johnson, easier than temper- 
ance ; but how long she may be strong enough to persevere 
in this rigid course, in which lies her only hope, God 
knows. I am not very sanguine ;, meanwhile I feel as if I — 7 
had adopted a child, I find it necessary to take such an in- 
cessant charge of her, bodily and mentally ; and my own 
body and soul generally keep me in work enough, without 
any such additional responsibility. 

Carlyle is reading voraciously, great folios, preparatory 
to writing a new book. For the rest, he growls away 
much in the old style ; but one gets to feel a certain indif- 
ference to his growling ; if one did not, it would be the 
worse for one. I think he committed a great error in 
sending away his horse ; it distinctly did him good ; and 
would have done him much more good if he could have 
^ damned the expense.' Even in an economical point of 
view, he would have gained more in the long run by in- 
creased ability to work than he spent in making himself 

— I healthier ;^ut a wilful man will have his way. 
' My kind love to Isabella, and all of them ; I hope she is 
stronger no^ — ^it was all she seemed to want, to be a first- 

A rate wife. I never f org|t her kindness to me last year ; 

' though I do not write to her any more than to others. 

AfiFectionately yours, 

Jane W. Cabltle. 

LETTER 27. 
To Mrs. StirUngy CoUagey Dwndee. 

5 Oheyne Bow, CheLm : Jul 8, 1841. 

My dear Susan, — ^I always thought you a woman of ad- 
mirable good sense ; and I cejoice to see that marriage has 

A Sunn Hunter, now 
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not spoiled yon. This speaks well for yonr hnsband too ; 
for I defy any woman, unless she be no better than a 
stone, to hinder herself from taking something of the 
colour of the man she lives beside all days of the year. 
We women are naturally so impi*e8sible, so imitative ! the 
more shame to men if we have all the failings they charge 
ns with 1 Our very self-will, I believe, which they make 
such a fuss about, is, after all, only a reflex of their own ! 
I find in your letter no less than three several proofs of 
this admirable good sense ; first, you love me the same as 
ever — ^that is highly sensible in you; secondly, you im- 
prove in admiration of my husband's writings— that also 
is highly sensible ; thirdly, you understand that my silence 
means nothing but — that I am silent, and that (to use my 
mother's favourite phrase) is sensible to ^ a degree.' In- 
deed, if my silence is indicative of anything at all, dear 
Susan, it indicates more trust in your steady sentiments of 
kindness towards me than I h^ve in the generality of 
people who profess to love me best. If I thought that 
you imagined me forgetful, when I am only not making 
periodical affirmations of my remembrance of you, and 
that you were to cast me out of your remembrance in 
consequence, I would write certainly — ^would conquer my 
growing repugnance to letter- writing, rather than risk the 
loss of your affection ; but I should not feel so grateful to 
you as now, with the assurance I have, that I may give 
way to my indolence, and keep your affection nevertheless. 
In fact, in my character of Lion's Wife here, I have 
writing enough to do, by constraint, for disgusting even a 
Duchess of Orleans — applications from young ladies for 
autographs ; passionate invitations to dine ; announcements 
of inexpressible longings to drink tea with me ;— all that 
sort of thing, which, as a provincial girl, I should have re- 
garded perhaps as high promotion, but which at this time 
of day I regard as very silly and tiresome work ; fritters 
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away my time in fractionary writing, against the grain, 
and leaves me neither sense nor spirit for writing the let- 
ters which wonld suggest themselves in course of nature. 
Dear Susan, I am sorry to say this world looks always the 
more absurd to me the longer I live in it ! But, tliank 
Heaven, I am not the shepherd set over them ; so let them 
go their way : while we, who are a little higher than the 
sheep, go ours I Now don't be fancying that I am grow- 
ing into a 'proud Pharisee,' which were even a degree 
worse than a sheep I Not at all I I have a bad nervous 
system, keeping me in a state of greater or less physical 
suffering all days of my life, and that is the most infalli- 
ble specific against the sin of spiritual pride that I happen 
to know of. 

I am better this winter, however, than I have been for 
the last four winters. Only the confinement (I never get 
across the threshold in frost) is rather irksome, and increases 
my liability to headache ; but it is a great improvement to 
have no cough and to be able to keep in the perpendicular. 

For my husband, he is as usual ; never healthy, never 
absolutely ill ; protesting against ' things in general ' with 
the old emphasis ; with an increased vehemence just at 
present, being in the agonies of getting under way with 
another book. He has had it in his head for a good while 
to write a * Life of Cromwell,' and has been sitting for 
months back in a mess of great dingy folios, the very look 
of which is like to give me locked-jaw. 

I never see Mi*s. Empson ; she lives at a distance from 
me, in another sphere of things. Her being here, however, 
is an advantage to me, in bringing her father of tener to 
London ; and he does what he can to seem constant. I 
shall always love him, and feel grateful to him ; all my 
agreeable recollections of Edinburgh I owe to him directly 
or indirectly ; the delightful evenings at ' Mr. John's,' and 
60 much else. 
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By the way, Susan, I can never understand what yon 
mean by talking of gratitude to me. The gratitude, it 
seems to me, should be all on my side. But when people 
lo?e one another, there is no need of debating sucli 
points. 

I see Mr. C once a week or so ; he did seem to get a 

great good of me (perhaps I should say of us ; but it is 
more sincere as I have written it) for a year or two ; but 
latterly I think he has got some new light, or darkness, or 
I know not what, which makes him seek my company more 
from habit than from any pleasure he finds in it — * the 
waur * for himsel',' * — as they say in Annandale. In Lon- 
don, above all places on earth, * U v!y a point cPhomme 
nSceasaire; ' if one gives over liking you, another begins — 
that is to say if yon be likeable, which I may, without out- 
rage to modesty and probability, infer that I am, since so 
many have liked me, fii*st and last. There is you, away at 
Dundee, have gone on liking me without the slightest en- 
couragement, for so many mortal years now ! And even 
* Mr. John,' ' could not help liking me, though he met me 
with prepossession that ' I had been a dreadful flirt ; ' so at 
least he told his brother, I remember, who in right brotherly 
fashion reported it to me the first opportunity. M I had 
only been still unmarried, and had not been obliged to look 
sharper to my i*eputation, I would have made your quiet 
Mr. John pay for that speech ! 

What a likeable man, by the way, your brother in Edin- 
burgh is ; * so intelligent and so unpretentious — ^a combina- 
tion not often to be found in Edinburgh ; so quietly clever 
and quietly kind. I love quiet things; and quiet good 
things will carry me to enthusiasm ; though, for the rest, 
my quality of enthusiasm is pretty well got under. 

» Waur, woTsa • SeV^ aell » Jeffrey. 

* John Hnnter, a worthy and prosperona law offidal in Edinbargh, reudenoe 
Oraigorook (Jeffrey's fine villa), fell weak of nerrea and died Beveial yean ago 
(note of 1878). 

Vol. I.— 7 
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God bless yon, dear. Kind regards to yoar husband 
and sister. Carlyle joins me in all good wishes. 

Your affectionate 

J. Caslyle. 

LETTER 28. 

This of the 'bit of lace' lean throw no light on. Some kindly 
gift of Sterling's, thrust in by an unexpected crevice (in which he 
had great ezpertness and still greater alacrity) ? The black colour 
too suggestive in the place it went to? — ^T. 0. 

To the Reo. John, Sterling^ Pemomoe. 

Chelaea : April 29, 1841. 

My dear John, — ^I do not know whether for you, as for 
old Burton, ^ a woman in tears be as indifferent a spectacle 
as a goose going barefoot ! ' If so, I make you my com- 
pliments, and you need not read any fmrther. But if you 
have still enough of human feeling (or, as my husband 
would call it, * " Minerva Press " tendency ') about you, to 
feel youi'self commoved by such phenomena, it may inter- 
est you to know that, on opening your letter the other day, 
and beholding the little ^ feminine contrivance ' inside, I 
suddenly and unaccountably fell a-crying, as if I had 
gained a loss. I do not know what of tender and sad and 
^ unspeakable ' there lay for my imagination in that lace arti- 
cle, folded up, unskilfully enough, by man's fingers — ^your 
fingers ; and wrapt round with kind written words. But 
so it was, I wept ; and, if this was not receiving your re- 
membrance in the properest way, I beg of you to read me 
no lecture on the subject ; for your lectures are hateful to 
me beyond expression, and their only practical result is to 
strengthen me in my own course. 

My husband is not returned yet, is now at his mother's 
in Scotland.* He vnll come, I suppose, the beginning of 

> To mhiey «t Fryston, in 1641, afterwards to Bootlud. 
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next week. These three weeks of solitnde have passed 
very strangely with me. I have been worn out by what 
the cockneys call ' mental worry.' His jury-trials, his in- 
fluenza, &c., all things had been against me. For the first 
time in my life, I could sympathise with Byron's Giaour ; 
and, so soon as I had the house all to myself, I flung myself 
on the sofa, with the feeling, 

I would notf if I might, be blest 
I want no Paradise— but rest 1 

And accordingly the scope of my being ever since has been 
to approximate, as nearly as possible, to nonentity. And 
I flatter myself that my efforts have been tolerably success- 
ful. Day after day has found me stretched out on my sofa 
with a circulating library book in my hand, which I have 
read, if at all, in Darley's fashion — ' one eye shut, and the 
other not open.' Evening after evening, I have di*eamt 
away in looking into the fire, and wondering to see myself 
here, in this great big absurdity of a world 1 In short my 
existence since I was left alone has been an apathy, tem- 
pered by emanations of the ' Minerva Press.' Promis* 
Ing 1 Well, I shall have to return to my post again pres- 
ently. One has to die at one's post, has one not? The 
wonderful thing for me is always the prodigiously long 
while one takes to die. But 

That is the mystery of this wonderful history 
And yon wish that you could teU 1 

There is a copy of * Emerson's Essays' come for you here. 
I wish you good of them. God bless you I 

Ever your affectionate 

Janb Cabltlb. 

LETTEB 29. 

This letter, which I did not know of befoie, most have produced 
the ' Foreign Qnarterly Beview ' article, ' Gharaoteristios of German 
Genius,' which occupies pp. 882-422 in voL i of Hare's Book. A 



A 
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letter which tells its own story ;. solely, in regard to ' Forater * it 
should be known that he was yetont a new untried aoqnaintanoe, 
and that our tone towards or concerning him, both as < critic ' and 
as eyer-obliging friend, greatly improved itself, on the ample trial 
there was: 

That of 'worst critic in England but one ' was John Mill's laugh- 
ing deUverance, one evening, as I still remember,^mitated from ^1 
Ohamfort's Bite^ VofoanX-demier^ car ily apresse. — ^T, 0. 

To John SterJmg^ Esq,^ Falmovtii. 

ChAlaaa: Jan. 10, 1842. 

My dear Friend, — ^I find myself engaged to write you a 
sort of bofiiness letter, a thing which lies, one would say, 
rather out of ray sphere. But as I have not troubled yon 
with many letters of late, you need not quarrel with the 
present, though on a subject as uncongenial to my tastes 
and habits as it can possibly be to yours, Mr. ^ Hurdy- 
Gurdy.' 

There is alive at present in God's universe, and likely to 
live, a man, Forster by name, a barnster| without practice, 
residing at number fifty-eight LincolnVInn Fields, not un- 
known to fame as ^ the second worst critic of the age,' who 
has gained himself a tolerable footing in our house and 
hearts, by^ I cannot precisely say/ what merits./^ Latterly, 
Carlyle has not thought him * so very bad a ^arltic ; ' for he 
finds him here and there taking up a notion of his own, 
' as X. he understood it.' For my part, I have always 
thought rather well of his judgment ; for, from the first, he 
has displayed a most remarkable clear-sightedness, with 
respect to myself >. thinking me little short of being as 
great a genius as my husband. And you, by you also his 
character as a critic iias deserved to be redeemed from 
contempt ; for he it was who wrote the article in the * Ex- 
aminer ' in praise of ' The Election. ' * Well I all this pre- 
amble was not essential to the understanding of what is to 

* Sterling*! po«m, m named. 
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follow ; bnt at least it will not help to darken it, which is 
as much as could be expected of a female writer. 

This man, then, has been taking counsel with me — me 
of all people that could have been pitched upon — how to 
give new life to a dying Review, ' The Foreign,' namely.' 
It has passed into the hands of new publishers, Chapman 
and Hall, active and moneyed men, who are intent on 
raising a corps of new worthy contributors, who are some- 
how (I do not understand that part of it) to kill and devour 
the old editor, a Dr. Worthington, who has been for a long 
time ^ sitting on it as an incubus.' What they are to do 
next, that they will arrange, I suppose, among themselves. 
Meanwhile, of course, they are to be handsomely paid for 
their pains. 

Kow, in casting our eyes about for men of genius, fit to 
infuse new life into dead matter, there naturally slid over 
my lips jour name, " John Sterling, if the *^ Review N^ould, /*tt / 
be helped by a fifty-page article in rhyme ! '^ **'Why not 
in prose? "said Forster. ^Ah I that is another question ; 
to persuade him to write prose would not be so easy.* ^ At 
all events,' said Forster, with a burst of enthusiasm, ^ he 
can , and shal l, and must be applied to.'^ And, accordingly, 
he took your address for that purpose. Having consulted 
with the publishers, for whom he is acting gratuitously as 
Prime Minister, for the mere love of human ity and his own 
inward glory, he finds that it were the most promising way 
of setting about the thing, to apply to you through some 
personal friend, and he does me the honour of taking me 
for such, in which I hope he is not mistaken. 

To-day I have a letter from him, from which I extract 
the most important paragraph (most important for the 
business in hand that is, for it contains .an invitation to Iru^ 
dinner, with bright schenaes for going to tneplay) : — ^ Will 
you propose the article on Dante to Mazzim, and I want 

> Foreign, (^^wirUrly^ that it. 
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ou to write and ask John Sterling (indication of celebrity) 
to write an article for the next " Foreign Quarterly," plac- 
ing no restraint on his opinions in any way. If he will 
but consent to do anything, he may be as radical as he was 
in his last contribution to Conservatism ; you have, if your 
kindness will take it, full authority from me. ^ This Dr. ^ 
Worthington, it seems, is to be got rid of, and as speedily 
as possible. If these two articles are supplied, it is sup- 
posed that they will go far towards knocking him on the 
head — ^a matter of much desirability. That done, Carlyle 
must help these active and excellent publishers to a good 
man. ^ * "^ 

* Thackeray proposes ' (remember all this is strictly pri- 
vate, you who accuse me of blabbing) * offering to keep a 
hot kitchen (the grand editorial requisite) on a thousand 
a year. To that there are one or two objections. But he 
is going to write an article on France and Louis Philippe, 
which, if he chooses to take pains, none could do better, 
&c., &c.' 

So there you have my story.' Can you do anything with 
it? Even if it were only for my private consolation, I 
should like to see some prose from you once more in this 
world. Think and answer. There is written on the mar- 
gin of the letter I have quoted, ^ The articles as soon as 
possible 1 ^ To which I answered, * If John Sterling does 
the thing at all, to be sure he will do it fast.' Carlyle bids 
me say that he is purposing to write to you in two days. 

Eemember me in all kindness to your wife, and believe 

me, 

Ever affectionately yours ^ til deih,' 

Jake Carltle. 

I have your little Florentine Villa framed and hung up, 
and I look at it very often for its own beauty and your 
sake.^ 

> It is ttiU here, in my dreHmg-olcMet (April 1869). 
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LETTEB 30. 

The inclosed notes, I suppose, are flom Forsier. Mrs. Taylor, 
who nsed to be well known to us, became afterwards John Mill's 
wife.— T, C. 

To John, Sterlmg, Esq.^ FcJ/mouffi,. 

OhelMa : Thunday, Jan. -Feb. 1842L 

My dear Friend, — The inclosed notes, one to yourself and 
another to myself, will settle, I hope, the question of the 
^tiele in a satisfactory manner, \rithout mj playi ng a t 
e ditors any further, or even dawning further on your as- 
^nished sense as the Arm ida of the * Foreign Quarterly? 
(Cavaignac used to call Mrs. Taylor * the Armida of the 
" London and Westminster " '). I was clearly born for the 
orn ament al rather than the useful, and I have no faith in 
wytiiing being done by going inti^ the teeth of one's nature, c^ 

You ask me how I like your last sendings ? In an- 
swer I must begin a good way off. When you took it 
into your head to make a quarrel with me about ' The Elec- 
tion,' * actually to complain of me to my husband ! (com- 
plaining of me to myself would not have been half so pro- 
voking) ; when you thus exposed me to you knew not what 
matrimonial thunders, which, however, did not on that oo- — / 
casion so much as begm to rumble, my husband knowing 
me to be innocent in the transaction as a sucking dove V. I -/ 
was angry, naturally. M tu frute ! Had I loved you little, JB / 
I should not have minded ; but loving you much, I regarded ' 
myself as a femms incomprise^ and, what was still worse, 
maltreated. And so, there and then, * I registered ' (like 
O'Connell) * a vow in heaven,' never to meddle or make with 
manuscript of yours any more, unless at your own particular 
bidding. Accordingly, these manuscripts, sent to Carlyle , 

' Sterling'B poenii Bome seoret aboat whioh Sterling supposed Mrs. Carlyle 
to have revealed. I.Cl.J^, 
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I have not had once in mj hands. The best passages that 
he found in them he read aloud to me ; that was his pleasure, 
and so I felt myself at lil^rty to hear and admire. But from 
hearing only the best passages, one can form no true judg- 
ment as to the whole, so I am not prepared to ofiFer any. 
Now that ^ou have asked me my opinibn, I should have 
fallen with all my heart to reading/ Strafford,"^ which was 
still here ; but Carlyle, I knew, did not like it as a whole, 
whereas I liked extremely those passages he had read to 
me, and I liked better to part with it in the admiring mood 
than the disparaging one ; and who could say, if I read it 
all, but I should turn to his way of thinking about it ? So 
there you have my confession ! Only this I need to tell 
you — 1 would not give your last letter to C. for the best 
drama of Shakespeare ! and I care little what comes of 
John Sterling the poet, so long as John Sterling the man 
is all that my hea^ wishes him to be. ^ 

God bless you, and remember me always as 

Your true friend, 

Jane Carltls. 

Shortly after this lett^fS^re came ill news from Templand-Y-ill J/ 
news, or which to her vigilant affection had an iU sound in them, ' 
and which indeed was soon followed by a dolefnl and irreparable 
calamity there. Something in a letter of her mother's, touching 
lightly enough on some disorder of health she was under, and 
treating the case as common and of no significance, at once excited 
my poor Jeannie*s suspicion, and I had to write to Dr. Busaell,* 
ai^dng confidentially, and as if for myself only, what the real state 
of matters was ! The Doctor answered cautiously, yet on the 
whole hopefully, though not without some ambiguity, which was 
far enough from quieting our suspicions here \ and accordingly, Q) 
l^ I almost by next letter (February 23 or 2\ I find it must have been), 
came tidings of ' a stroke,' apoplectic, paralytic ; inmiediate danger 
now over, but future danger fatally evident^ 

My poor little woman instantly got ready.* Vhat same night 

> Of Thorahill, near Templand. 
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(wildj blosteringy rainy night, darkness without us and within), I 
escorted her to Enston Square for the evening train to liverpooL 
She was deaf, or all but deaf, to any words of hope I could urge. 
Never shall I forget her look as she sat in the railway carriage, 
seat next the window, still close by me, but totally silent ; her 
beautiful eyes full of sorrowful affection, gloomy pain, and expec- 
tation, gazing steadily forward, as if questioning tiie huge darkness, 
while the train rolled away. Alas, at Liverpool, her oousms (Mag- 
gie still remembers it here, after, twenty oagin yeari) had to an- /Uwt, »y>^/ «^ 
swer, ' All is over at TemplondL cousin; gone, gone I ' and with ' 

difficulty, and with all the ingenuity of love and pity, got her con- 
veyed to bed. February 26, 1842, her mother hod departed ; that 
'first stroke ' mercifully the final one. ' Uncle John,' &c., from 
Liverpool, had found now no sister to welcome him ; blithe Temp- 
land all fallen dark and silent now ; Sister Jeonnie, Father Walter, 
Sister Qrizzie als<xno more there. 

I followed to Liverpool two days after (funeral already juz)^ to be 
reached by me), found my poor Jeannie still in bed,* sick of body, 
still more of mind and heart, miserable as I had never seen her. 
The same night I went by giail-^ach (no railway farther for me) 
to Carlisle, thence through Annan, &o.; and was at Templond next . . 
morning for a late breakfasly journey in all ports of it still // 
strangely memorable to me. Weather hard, hoar-frosty, windy ; ^' 
wrapt in an old^rdressing-gown withjnackintoeh buttoned round it» /a// 
I effectually kept out the cold; and hod a strange night of it» on the 
solitary coach-roof, under the wastefblowing skies, through the c^ 
mountains, to Oarlisle. It must have been Saturday, I now find, 
Carlisle market-day. Other side of that city we met groups of 
market-pSople ; at length groups of Scotch farmers or dealers 
solidly jogging thither,^ some of which I recognised old school- -/ 
fellows I A certain ' Jock Beattie,' perhaps twelve years my senior, 
a big good-humoured fellow finialiing his arithmetics, &c., who 
used to be rather good to me, him I distinctly noticed after five- 
ond-twenty years, grown to a grizzled, blue-visaged sturdy giant, 
sunk in comforters and woollen wrappages, plod-plodding there, 
at a stout pace, and still good-humouredly, to Oarlisle market (as 
a big bacon-dealer, &c., it afterwards appeared), and had various 
thoughts about him, far as he was from thought of me I Jock's 
lather, a prosperous enough country/carpenter, near by the kirk 
and ^ool of Hoddam, was thrice-great as a ruling-glder (indeed, 
a v^ long-headed, strictly orthodox man), well known to my 
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father, though 'I think silently not so well approred of in all 
pointsy^ 'Wnll Beattie,' was my fethei^s name for him.*^ Jock's -A^^ 
eldest brother, * Sandy Beattie,' a Probationer (lioentiate of the » 
Burgher Chuioh), stepping into onr school one day, my age 
then between seven and eight, had reported to my &ther that I 
must go into Latin, that I was wasting my time otherwise, which 
Jji^lt, ! brought me a Buddiman's ' Budiments,^8omething of an event in 
', ^ the distance of the past. At Annan, inthe rimy-hassy morning, I 
' sat ga2sihg on the old well-known houses, on the simmering popula- 
tions now all new to mcy-very stzange, these old unaltered stone- 
and-mortar edifices, with their inmates changed and gone ! — ^mean- 
while there stalked past, in some kind of rusty garniture against the 
cold, a dull, gloomy, hulk of a figure, whom I clearly recognised for 
' Dr. Waugh,' * luckless big goose (with something better in him 
too, which all went to feilure and futility), who is to me so tragi- 
cally memorable ! Him I saw in this unseen manner : him and no * 
other known to me there — ^him also for the last time. Six miles 
farther, I passed my sister Maiy Austin's ^imstead in Cummer- 
U treesi' Ifoor kind Mary ! little did she dream of me so near ! At 
Dumfries, my sister Jean, who had got some inkling, was in waiting 
where the coach stopped; she half by force hurried me over to 
her house, which was near,^ gave me a hot cup of tea, &c., and had 
me &ck again in plenty of time. Soon after 10 a.m. I was silently 
set down by the wayside, beckoned a hedger working not far off to 
carry my portmanteau the bit of furlong necessary, and, with 
thoughts enough articulate and inarticulate, entered the old Temp- 
' land now become so new and ghastly. 

For two months and more I had to continue there,^ sad^but not 
unhappy. €kx)d John Welsh with his eldest ^ughter Helen and 
^j a kd^^TOusin of his, good active people, were there to welcome me,' 
and had the ^ouse all in orderj In about a week these all went, t/ 
but left an excellent old servant; and for thereat of the time I 
/ was as if in perfect solitude-\-my converse with the mute yniverse 
/ mainly. Much there was to settle, and I had to speak and negoti- 
ate with various people, Duke's ^^a-agents ; but that was only at 
— /intervals and for brief times ;^^^ indeed^ all that could have 
' been finished soon, had the agent people (factor, subfactors, &c, -/ 
&c.) been definite and alert with me, whi& they by no means 
were. Nay, ere long, I myself grew secretly to like the entire se- 
clusion, the dumb company of earth and sky, and did not push as 

1 See BemUiUcence*^ p. 74. SoribnerV Edition. 
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I might have done. Once or iwioe I drore across the hills to An- 
nandale ; had one of my brothers, Jamie or Aliok, on ihis or the 
other * eirand,' over to me for a day ; had my dear old mother for 
perhaps a week at one time ;/[ had also friendly calG to make •^Z 
tdJ (resolutely refusing all dinners )^. but on the whole felt that silence -/ 

^ was the wholesome,^trengthening, and welcome element. I walk- ^Uvi^ /it/ 
ed a great deal, my thoughts sad and solemn, seldom or never / 

meanly painfult-sometimes in the great joyless stoicism (great as 
life itself), sometime^ of victorious or high. The figure of the ao- Huu^^ / 
toal j errestrial ' p>ring ' (the first I had seen for years, the last I * / 

UfJ^f evensaw) was beautiful, symbolic to me, full of wild grandeur and 
^ ' meanings. By day, now bright sunshine and a tinge of hopeful 
green, then sudd^y the storm-cloud seen gathering itself far up 
in the centre of the ^ills, and anon rushing down in mad fury, by 
Jfcf~ ^^ several valleys (Nith, ^||^, &c., which I could count) ^ a can- ^ — / 
/ opy of circular storm, split into spokes^ and whitening eveiything 

with snow I I did not read much — nothing that I now recollectj ^ §,li j 
' Q ^mwel l ' books, which were then my serious reading, mvt^ ot ^ (/) 

course, all in Chelsea. By some accident, now forgrotten, I had 
slid into something of correspondence with Lockhartjmore than I 
ever had before or after ; three or four altogether friendly, serious, 
and pleasant notes from him I remember there, which I doubt are 
not now in existence. A hard, proud, but thoroughly honest, 
singularly intelligent, and also affectionate man,^hom in the dis- ~ / 
tance I esteemed more then perhaps he ever knew. Seldom did I 
speak to him ; but hardly ever without learning and gaining some- 
"— ^/ thing.! From * Satan Montgomery,' too, I was surprised by a let- * 
ter or two," invoking me (absurdly enough) to 'review' some new 
bpok of his (rhymed rigmarole on ' Luther ,' I believe), * Oh, re- , 

view it, you who can ; you who,' &c., &c. I ^Wndy soul, flung Tlirr ^' 
aloft by popular delusion, he soon after died with all his vanities / 

and glories ! " 

My plan of business had at first been, * "Lei us keep this ^ouse 
and gftfden as they are, and sublet the land ; no prettier place of 
refuge for us could be in the world I ' But my poor darling shrank 
utterly from that, could not hear of it in her broken heart ; which, 
alas, was natural too ; so I had to get the lease valued, cancelled ; 
sell off everything, annihilate all vestige of our past time there/ a 
thing I now again almost regret; and certainly^for the moment, 
it was in itself a very sad operation. The day of the ]^ousehold 
sale, which was horrible to me, I fled away to Crawford Church- 
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yard (20 miles off, through the pass of Dalveen, fto.), lesYing mj 
J^iothers in charge of everything; spent the day there by my 
mother-in-law's grave and in driving thither and back ; the day 
was of bright weather, the road silent and solitaryy I was not very 
miserable ; it was rather like a day of religions worship,Jill in the ^ / 
evening, within short way of Templand again, I met people cany- 
ing f nmiture (Oh heaven) ; found Templand a ruin, as if sown 
with salt ; and had, from various causes, an altogether sorry night 
in ThomhiU. Tedious pedantic 'factor' still lingering and loiter- 
ing, I had still to wait.at ScQtsbrig, with occasional rides across to 
him, and messages and urgencies, before he would conclude >- 
' paltry Little strutting oreature|' thought I sometimes ( wrongfu lly, 
I have been told ;-at any rate, the poor Little soul is now d< 
reqidescatf requiesccU I). It was not till the begpuming of May that 
I got actually back to Chelsea, where my poor sorrow-stricken daiv 
ling with Jeannie, her Liverpool cousin, had been all this while ; 
and of course, though making little noise about it, was longing to 
have me back. 

Her Jitters during those two months of absence seem to be all 
lost fremember their tone of mournful tenderness ; the business 
part, no doubt, related to the bits of memorials and household relics 
I was to bring with me; -which, accordingly, were all carefully 
packed and conveyed, and remain here in pious preservation to this 
day : a poor praying gjiild, some helpless enough rustic carving in 
funeral jet, commemorative of ' John Welsh ' ; these and other such 
things, which had pleased her mother, though in secret not Ttm:, she -^<^/ 
now accepted with repentant fondness, and kept as precious. She 
had great care about matters of that kind ; had a real, though xm- 
believing, notion about omens, luck, 'first foot' on New Yearns 
morning, &c.; in fact, with the clearest and steadiest idisceming of' ' , 
head^ a tremulously loving heart hi found her looking pale, thin, '---/' 
weak ; she did not complain of health, but was evidently suffering 
that way too : what she did feel was of the mind, of the heart sunk 
in heaviness ; and of this also she said little, even to me not much. 
Words could not avail : a mother and mother's love were gone, irre- 
vocable ; the sunny fields of the past had all become sunless, fate- 
ful, sorrowful, and would smile no more I A mother dead : it is 
an epoch for us all ; and to each one of us it comes with a pungency 
as if peculiar, a look as of originality and singularity I Once or 
of tener she spoke to me in emphatic self-reproach, in vehement re- 
pentance about her mother : though seldom had any daughter in- 
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trinsicftlly less ground for such a feeling. But, alas, we all have 
i"^! ground for it\ oould we but think of it sooner ; inexpressible the 
sadness to think of it too late. That little fact of the * two candles ' 
mentioned above;* reserved in iMd penitenoe to be her own death- 
Hghts after seven-and-twentyyearsj— what a voiceis in that, piercing 
to one's veiy soul ! All her mother's * poor people,* poor old half- 
crazy ' Mary Mills,' and several others (for Mrs. Welsh was ever 
beneficent and soft of heart), she took the strictest inheritance of, 
and punctually transmitted^ from her own small pin-mone^ tiieir 
respective doles^at the due day, till the last of them died and 
needed no gift more. I well remember, now with emotion enough, 
the small bank cheques I used to write for her on those occasions, 
always accurately paid me on the spot^f rom her own small, small 
fund of pin-money (I do believe, the smallest any actual London 
^[ady? and she was ever emphatically such, then had) . How beautiful 
is noble poverty I richer . jperhapa7 thm) the noblest wealth I For 
the rest, I too have my self-reproaches; my sympathy for her, 
though sincere and honest, was not always perfect ; no, not as hers 
for me in the like case had been. Once, and once only, she even said 
to me (I forget altogether for what) some thrice-sad words, * It is 
the first time you show impatience with my grief, dear' — ^words 
which pain my heart at this moment. Ah me ! ' too late ' | I also, 
too late! — 

The summer could not but pass heavily in this manner ; but it 
did grow quieter and quieter. Little cousin Jeannie was very 
affectionate and good ; my own return had brought someVi^g-^ c^ 
light into the household ; various kind friends we had, who came 
about us diligentlyy Time itself, the grand soother and physician, 
was silently assuaging-— never fails to do so, unless one is oneself 
too near the ^nis / Towards autumn Mrs. Buller^who had at the — / 
first meeting, years ago, recognised my Jeanme, and always, I 
think, liked her better and better,, persuaded her to a visit of some ~* / 
three weeks out to Trosto^ in Suffolk, where Mrs. Buller herself 
and husband were rusticating with the Bev. Beginald, their young- 
est son, who was parson there. This visit took effect, and even 
prospered beyond hope ; agreeable in every essential way ; enter- 
taining to the parties ; and lasted beyond bargain. It was the 
first reawakening to the sight of life for my poor heavy-laden one ; — 
^a salutary turning aside, what we call diversion, of thMe sacTcur- cj , 
rents and sad stagnancies of thought into fruitfuller oourse. ; and, y/ 

^ ReminUeeneei, p. 506. Soribnen' Edition. 
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I think, did her a great deal of good. Lucid aoootmt is given of 
it in the six following Iptters which we have now aniyed at, which . 
I stiU reooUect right well.— T. 0. ^ ' 

[Before these letters, I introduce two of many written in the in- 
terval by Mrs. Carlyle to other friends after her mother's death. 
The first is to the wife of the physidan who attended Mrs. Welsh 
in her last illness.— J. A. F.] 

LETTER 31. 

To Mrs. Bvssell^ ThornMU. 

5 Gheyne Row, Chelaea : Tuesday, Aprfl 1842. 

My dear Mrs. Rnssell, — I sit down to write to you at last t 
But how to put into written words what lies for you in 
my heart! If I were beside you, I feel as if I should 
throw myself on yonr neck, and cry myself to rest like a 
sick child. At this distance, to ask in cold writing all the 
heart-breaking things I would know of you, and to say all 
the kind things I would say for her and myself, is indeed 
quite impossible for me. You will come and see me, will 
you not, before very long ? I can never go there again ; 
but yon will come to me ? travelling is made so easy now I 
And I should feel such gratification in receiving into my 
own house one who was ever so dearly welcome in hers, 
and who, of all who loved her, was, by one sad chance and 
another, the only one whose love was any help to her when 
she most needed our love 1 She blessed you for the com- 
fort you gave her, and you shall be blessed for it here and 
hereafter. The dying blessing pf such a pure fervent 
heart as hers cannot have been pronounced on you in vain ; 
and take my blessing also, ^kind sweet' woman 1 a less 
holy one, but not less sincerely given 1 

Will you wear the little thing I inclose in remembrance 
of me, and of this time % You will also receive, through 
my cousin in Liverpool, a little box, and scarf, of hers,^ 
which I am sure you will like to have ; and along with 
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these will be sent to your care a shawl for Margaret Hid- 
dlestone, who is another that I shall think of with gratefnl 
affection, as long as I live, for the comfort which she be- 
stowed on her during the last weeks. I think Dr. Kussell 
has some of her books ; I desired that he should have 
them. He has given me an inestimable gift in that letter ; 
for which I deeply thank him, and for so much else. £e- 
member me to your father. I sent him the poor old Tablet 
last week ; I know he used to get it from her. Will you 
write two or three lines to my Aunt Ann — you sometimes 
write to her, I believe — and say to her that, although re- 
turned to London, and a good deal better in health, I am 
still incapable of much exertion of any sort, and have not 
yet set about answering my letters ? She sent me a long 
sermon, to which she has, no doubt, looked for some reply ; 
it was well meant, and I would not offend her, but I am 
not up to correspondences of that sort just now. 

All good be with you all. Think of me, and pray for 
me ; I have much need of more help than lies in myself, 
to bear up against the stroke that has fallen on me. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Janb Cabltlb. 
LETTEB 82. 

To Miss Margaret Wdsh^ Liverpool. 

Chdwa : Friday, Jaly 15, 1843. 

My dear Maggie, — It was a good thought in you to send 
me the little purse, and I feel very grateful to you for it. 
This last birthday was very sad for me, as you may easily 
suppose, very unlike what it was last year, and all former 
years ; and I needed all the heartening kind souls could 
give me. But, by your kindness and that of others, the 
day was got over with less of a forsaken feeling than could 

> DftQghter of John Welsh, liBter of Hekn. 
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have been anticipated. Only think of my husband, too, 
having given me a little present ! he who never attends to 
such nonsenses as birthdays, and who dislikes nothing in 
the world so much as going into a shop to buy anything, 
even his own trowsers and coats ; so that, to the consterna- 
tion of cockney tailors, I am obliged to go about them. 
Well, he actually risked himself in a jeweller's shop, and 
bought me a very nice smelling-bottle ! * I cannot tell you 
how woe his little gift made me, as well as glad ; it was the 
first thing of the kind he ever gave to me in his life. In 
great matters he is always kind and considerate ; but these 
little attentions, which we women attach so much impor- 
tance to, he was never in the habit of rendering to anyone ; 
his up-bringing, and the severe turn of mind he has from 
nature, had alike indisposed him towards them. And now 
the desire to replace to me the irreplaceable, makes him as 
good in little things as he used to be in great. 

Helen's box arrived this morning ; so lik^ a Templand 
box I Alas, alas ! those preserves I I had thought about 
making some all this time, and never could bring myself 
jK ' to set about it. It was not only to madle them, but to 
learn to make them, for me ; and I had finally settled it 
with myself that I must be stronger before I did such out- 
of-the-way things. So that in every way Helen's present 
is welcome ; most of all welcome for the kind consideration 
it shows for my helplessness, and the quantity of really 
disagreeable labour she has imposed on herself for my 
sake. Give her my kindest love, and say I will write in a 
day or two to herself. I have been meaning to write to 
her every day this week back, but the pigs have always 
run through the good intention. 
Jeannie expresses surprise at the fancy of ^ sending cof- 

> Oarlyle never forgot her birthday afterwards. Regularly, as Jaly oame 
round, I find traces of some remembrance — some special letter with some in- 
closed present.— J. A. F. 
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fee to Chelsea ' ; but, for my share, I find the * f ancj ' ex- 
tremely reasonable, considering that when I was in Liver- 
pool I brought coffee from tliere to Chelsea, and a very 
good speculation it turned out. 

Thank my uncle for his golden kiss. I am thinking 
seriously what to do with it, as I never eat snaps; and 
besides would rather invest such an amount of capital in 
something of a permanent character, that might remind 
me of him more agreeably than by an indigestion ; but, 
for my life, I cannot fix upon anything that I need, and 
to buy something that I feel to be superfluous is so 'little 
in my way ! I think I shall let it be in the purse for good 
luck till winter, and then buy something particularly cosy 
to put about my throat. 

As to ^ Miss Jeannie's ' return, I can only tell you that 
neither I nor anybody else hereabouts show any symptoms 
of * tiring of her ; ' the first person to tire, I imagine, will be 
herself. Her picture is come home from the frame-maker, 
and looks very fine indeed in its gilt omamentality. I 
think it perfectly like, and a beautiful little picture withal, 
wherein, however, I differ from many persons, who say it 
' is not flattered enough ' ; as if a picture must needs be 
flattered to be what it ought to be. 

We went down the water last night to take tea with the 
Chaplain of Guy's Hospital ; found him and his wife in the 
country, and had to return tea-less, rather belated, and ex- 
tremely cold ; the consequence of which heUse is, that to* 
day I am hoarse, with a soreish head and soreish throat ; so 
you will excuse my horrible writing. God bless you all. 

Ever your affectionate Cousin, 

Jane Cablylb. 
LETTER 88. 

The Buller fiunily consisted of three sons : Charles, M.F. fto., 
a man of distinguished f^iculties and qualities, who was now at 
length rising into recognition, influence, and distinction ; and might 
Vol. L— 8 
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have risen far, had his temper of mind been more atnbbomly 
^"■j eame8t\ perhaps I may say, had his bodily constitution been 
more roonst I For he was of weak health, lamed of a leg in child- 
hood ; had an airy winged torn of thought, flowing out in lamben- 
cies of beautiful spontaneous wit and fancy, which were much ad- 
mired in society, and too much attracted him thither ; so that, 
with all his intc^ty, cleverness, and constant veracity of intellect 
and of character, he did not, nor ever could, as a ' reformer,' so 
much express his inborn detestation of the base and false by prac- 

^-^ / tically working to undo it^ as by showering witty scorn upon it f in 

' which, indeed, I never saw his rival, had that been the way to do 

good upon it. Poor Oharles, only five years afterwards he died, 

*- / amid universal regret,^hich did not last long, nor amount to any- 
' thing ! He had procured for his younger brother Arthur, who was 
my other pupil, some law appointment in Ceylon, which proved 
sufficient; and for his youngest brother Reginald (who used to 
dine with me in Edinburgh in the tutor times, an airy, pen-draw- 
ing, skipping clever enough little creature then) a richish country 
living; where, as utterly stupid somnolent *Beverend Incumbent,* 
he placidly vegetated thenceforth, and still vegetates. Thackeray 
the novelist had been a college companion of his own ; that per- 
haps is now his chief distinction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Buller, senior, who now led a somewhat 
nomadic life, in the manner of ex-Indians of distinction, were su- 
perior people both ; persons of sound judgment, of considerable 
culture and experience, of thoroughly polite manners (Madam con- 
siderably in the Indian style, as ex-' queen of Calcutta,' which she 

--j was^with a great deal of sbeet^gluning in her ways). Charles, 
senior, was considerably deaf, a real sorrow to one so fond of lis- 
tening to people of sense ; for the rest, like his wife, a person of 
TKucLJ perfect probity, politeness, truthfulness, and of ai^ore solid type 
/ than she ; he read (idly, when he must), rode for exercise, was, 
above all, fond of chess, in which game he rarely found his supe- 
rior. Intrinsically these excellent people had from the first, and 
all along, been very good to me ; never boggled at my rustic out- 
side or melancholic dyspeptic ways, but took, with ardent welcome, 
wlmtever of best they could discern withinrr-over-estimating all, not 
under-estimating — especially not ' the benefit,* &c. Charles, junior, 
was getting of me. Indeed, t alent of all real kinds was dear to 
them (to the lady especially) ; uid at bottom the measure of human 
worth to both. Nobody in London, accordingly, read sooner what 
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mj mral Jeazmie intrinsicall j was ; discerned better what graces 
and social resotiTceB might lie under that modest veiling ; or took 
more eagerly to profiting by these capabiUties whenever possible. 
Mrs. Bnller was, by maiden name, Eirkpatrick, a scion of the Close- 
bum (Dumfriesshire) people, which, in its sort, formed another 
littie tie.— T. C. 

To T. Ca/rhfley .Esg.j Chdsea. 

TrostoQ, near St. Edmnndflbuzy, Snffolk : Friday, Aug. 11, ISiSL 

Here I am then, dearest, established at Troston Hectoiy, 
my clothes all in the drawers ; one night over ; and for the 
rest, the body and soul of me ^ as well as can be expected.' 
The jonrney was less fatiguing than we had supposed ; the 
coach got into Bury at three instead of five ; and Mr. BuUer 
and the carriage revealed themselves immediately to my 
searching eyes. Except my parasoj^^I committed no further uO :^ //^ , ', J 
stupi dity. At eleven o'cl oc k I ate fc omril Gb eHjl/ l oafj or\ * ci^ ^ " 
^he greater part of it /an d a very good little lo^T t p rove d^ ^ • 
jbo b^J^ small biscuit, and a bit of Jeannie's barley-sugar; f 
and at two I ate the Ghem ) i . proFarl to bc^ grey ) ^ 

rye with currants in it. I had also, through the politeness 
of the gentleman in the grey jacket, a glass of water, 
slightly flavoured with onions. We did not sit in, coach on "i^ 
the railway ; they put us into a railway carriage, only leav- 
ing the luggage in the coach. The country, most part of 
the way, reminded me of East Lothian ; hereabouts it is 
richer, and better wooded. The harvest was going on 
briskly — this to show you that I did not sit 'with my 
eyes on the apron of the gig.' 

My reception here was most cordial : Mrs. BuUer met 
me with open arms (literally), and called me ' dear, dear 
Mrs. Carlyle ' ; which, from a woman so little expansive, 
was highly flattering. She looks dreadfully ill ; as if she 
were only kept alive by the force of her own volition ; and 
is more out of spirits than I ever saw her. No wonder I 
for little Theresa is gone away, and they feel her loss as 
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mnch as if she had been their real child. Theresa's 
mother has fallen ill — of consumption, the doctoi-s say — 
and is ordered to the South of France, as the only means 
of prolonging her life for a year or so. She wished to 
have her child go with her, and Mrs. Buller could not re- 
sist her wishes, under the circumstances ; so the little thing 
was sent off to her, attended by a governess, three days 
ago. The mother is a most amiable and unfortunate 
woman, Mrs. Buller says ; and she seems to have been on 
the most intimate terms with her. But Mrs. Buller reads 
— / George Sand,Jike me. 
/ This recto^ is a delightful place to be in, in warm 

weather ; but in winter, it must be the reverse of comfort- 
able ; all the room- windows opening as doors into the gar- 
den, vines hanging over them, &c., &c. It is a sort of 
oompromise between a country parsonage, and an aristo- 
cratic cottage ; and compromises never are found to an- 
swer, r think, in the long run. It stands in the midst of 
green fields and fine tall trees ; with the church (if such an 
old dilapidated building can be called a church) within a 
bowshot of it. Around the church is a little quiet-looking 

« church-yard, which, with the sun shining on it, does not 
bok at all sad. A foot-path about half -a-yard wide, and 
overgrown with green, and strewn with fallen apples, cuts 
across the bit of green field between the church and the 
rectory, and being the o nly road to the c hurch , one may 
mfer from it several things ! 

I went into the church last night with Beginald, while 
Mrs. Buller was having her drive ; and when I looked at 
him and itj and thought of the four hundred and fifty liv- 
ing souls who were to be saved through such means, I 
oould almost have burst into tears. Anything so like tlie 
burial-place of revealed religion you have never seen,.nor — / 
a rector more fit to read its burial-service I The church- 
bell rings, night and morning, with a plaintive clang. I 
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askod, *Wa8 it for prayers?' *No, it was to warn the 
gleaners that it was their time to go out and to come in.' 
* Monaienr, cda votis/era tm,' &c.* 

Let no mortal hope to escape night-noises so long as he 
is above ground ! Sere, one might have thought that all 
things, except perhaps the small birds rejoicing^ would 
have let one alone, and the fact is that, widi one devilry 
after another, I have had hardly any sleep, for all so dead- 
weary as I lay down. Just as I was dropping asleep, 
between eleven and twelve, the most in&mal serenade 
commenced, in comparison of which the shrieking of Ma« 
zeppa' is soothing melody. It was an ass, or several 
asses, braying as if the devil were in them, just under my 
open window I It ceased after a few minutes, and I actu- 
aUj got to sleep, when it commenced again, and I sprang 
up with a confused notion that all the Edinburgh watch* 
men were yelling round the house, and so on aU night I 
An explosion of ass-brays every quarter, of an hourt 
Then, about four, commenced never so many cocks, chal- 
lenging each other all over the parish, with a prodigious 
accompaniment of rooks cawing ; ever and anon enlivened 
by the hooing and squealing of a child, which my re- 
membrance of East Lothian instructed me was some 
vermin of a creature hired to keep off the crows from the 
grain. Of coui*se, to-day I have a headache, and if sue* 
oeeding nights are not quieter, or if I do not use to the 
noise, my stay will not be very long. I am now writing 
in my own room (which is very pleasant to sit in), taking 
time by the forelock, in case my head should get worse 
instead of bettei^ and then, if you were cut out of your 
letter, * you would be vaixed. ' * The post leaves Ixworth 

> Orana plaitirf perhapfl. 

* A wild hone, which we BometimeB heArffffcunping, Ac, here. 

* A foolish, innocent old Scotch lady*! phrase, usually historioal or pro- — / 
phetio, and not a little nnimpoztaat. ^ 
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in the evening, but it is two miles to Ixwoith, and the 
letters get there as they can ; Mrs. Bnller generally takes 
ner afternoon drive in that direction. Letters oome in 
the morning, and this morning I fonnd the French news- 
paper on the table for me. 

I breakfast with Mr. Bnller and Reginald at nine, pre- 
ferring that to having it brought to my own room as Mrs. 
BuUer recommended. 

I will not write any more to-day, but take care of my 
head, which needs it. So you must give my love to 
Jeannie, and a kiss, and bid her do the best she can on 
that short common, till I am rested. Grod bless yon, my 
dear husband. I nope you are rested, and going to Lady 
Harriet ; * and I hope yon will think of me a great deal, 
and be as good to me when I return as you were when I 
came away — I do not desire any more of you. 

Your own 

J. O. 
LETTER 34. 

To T. Caa^lyle, Esq., Chelsea. 

8imd*y xnonimg, Aug. 14, 1842. 

L^^ j My Dearest, — There fiise two notes from you this mom- 
/ ing, one on each side of my plate ; the first, having the 
address of Bury, only came along with the third ; so be 
sure you keep by Ixworth in future. As for * Keeting,' it 
turned out on investigation to be neither more nor less 
than Mrs. Buller's way of writing Recto ry. 

It is much better with me now, and I find myself quite 
f^y hefted tq my new position. But I shall not soon forget 
the horrors of the first day ; feeling myself growing every 
moment worse ; away from you all, and despe rated by the 
notion of confessing myself ill, and going to bed, and caus- 
ing a fuss among strangers ! 

> Lady Harriet Baring, afterwards Lady Aihlmrtoii. 
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After having written to you, I tried sauntering among 
the trees ; tried lying on the sofa in my own room ; tried 
eating dinner (which is rationally served up here at three 
o'clock), and finally tried a drive in the carriage with Mrs. 
Buller,<all the while saying nothing. But instead of ad- 
miring^he beauties of Livermere Park, which they took 
me to see, I was wondering whether I should be able to 
* stave oflE ' fainting till I got back. Od * descending from 
the carriage,' ' I had finally to tell Mrs. Buller I was ill 
and would go to bed. She came upstairs after me, and 
Vt. . / offered me sal volatile , &c^; but seeing that I would have 
' nothing , and wanted only to be let alone, she, with her 
usual good-breeding, pinned the bell-rope to my pillow, and 
went away. A while after, feeling myself tuiming all cold 
and strange, I considered would I ring the bell ; I did not, 
and what came of me I cannot tellvVlwhether I fainted, or 
suddenly fell dead-asleep ; but when I opened my eyes, as 
it seemed, a minute or two after, it was quite dark, and a 
maid was lighting a night lamp at the table ! I asked 
what o'clock it was ? * Plalf-past eleven I Would I have 
tea ? ' No. * Did I want anything ? ' No. She was no 
sooner gone than I fell naturally asleep ; and when the 
cocks awoke me after daylight, I was quite free of pain, 
only desperately wearied. 

The asses did not return the second night, nor last night, 
and I manage better or worse to weave the dogs, cocks, and 
rooks into my dreams. My condition has undergone a 
further amelioration, from having the mattress laid above 
the down-bed ; it was like to choke me, besides that I 
lately read somewhere horrible things about the * miasma ' 
contracted by down-beds from all their various occupants 
through successive generations ! and my imagination got 
disagreeably excited in consequence. 

> ^Scende da earrona,^ Aa, nid the Signora degli Antoni, describing the iei^ 
erratic town life of a brilliant acquaintance here. ^ 
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For the rest, nothing can be better suited to my wants 
than the life one has here ; so that I feel already quite at 
home, and almost wishing that you were Bector of Troston; 
%-what a blessed exchange would it be for those poor people, 
whom I hear this moment singing feckless psalms 1 I could 
almost find in my heart to run over to the old tower, and 
give them a word of admonition myself. Beginald does 
not preach in the * morning, he reads service merely, and 
J[gj^/ preaches in the afternoon ; I shall go then to Bee ^ how the 
/ cretur gets through with it.' I have not made out yet 
whether there is a downright want in him, or whether his 
faculties are sunk iuishamefuL indolence. He is grown 
very much into the ngure of Mr. Ogilvie in miniature ; 
when he speaks I dare not look at his mother, and feel 
it a mercy for his father that he is so dea£ The old peo- 
ple do not mean to remain here, — the climate does not suit 
Mrs. BuUer in winter ; but they have not made up their 
minds whether to remove altogether or to hire some place 
during the cold weather. Oh dear me ! ^ They * have 

> In pious Sootisnd *the worr,' or * worPi gear,* aigmfioB riohM. Hargarei 
(Smith) Aitken, an Annandale farmer^a wife, of small possessions, though of 
large and faithful soul, had (perhaps a hundred years ago), bj strenuous 
industry and thrift, saved for herself twenty oomplete shillings — an actual £i 
note, wholly her own, to do what she liked with I— and was muoh concerned to 
lay it up in some place of absolute safety against a rainy day. She tried anx- 
iously all her * hussiyes,* boxes, drawers, a cunning hole in the wall, various 
places, but found n<me satisfactory, and was heard ejaonlatiug, to the amuse- 
ment of her young daughters, who never forgot it, * They have trouble that hae 
the worr, and trouble that haena^t ! ' There is a Spanish proverb to the aame 
purpose : *Onidados aoarrea el oro, y onidados la falta de ^* 

This Haigaret Smith, a native of Annan, and, by all accounts, a kinswoman 
to be proud of (or, sUeutly, to be thankful to heaven for), was my mother's 
mother. It was my mother (Margaret Aitken Oarlyle) who told ns this story 
about her, with a tone of gentle humour, pathos, and heart's love, which we 
were used to on such a subject. I doubt whether I ever saw this good grand- 
mother. A vivid momentary image of some stranger, or, rather, of a formi- 
dable glowing ohints gown belonging i to some stranger, who might have been 
she, still rises perfectly certain to me, from my second or third year ; but mote 
probably it was her sister, my grand-aunt Barbara, of Annan, with whom I 
afterwards boarded when at school there (1806-1808), and whom I almost daily 
heard muttering and weeping about her * dear Margaret,' and their parting * at 
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troable that have the worl' and trouble that want it.' I do 
not know whether it be worst to be witho ut the power of 
indulging one's reasonable wishes or to have the power of 
indulging one's whims. So many people we know seem 
to have no comfort with their money, just because it en- 
ables them to execute all their foolish schemes. 

Jeannie writes to me that when you discovered my 
parasol * you * crossed your hands in despair^ as if you had ^ 
seen ^ the sun's perpendicular heat '^already striking down 
'■ on me. J^ I thought you would be vexing yourself about it ; 
but I have not missed it in the least ; the drive here the 
first day was Qold ; and since then I have had a parasol of 
Mrs. Buller's, who rejoices in two. And now goodbye, 
dearest, I have two nice long letters from Jeannie to return 

some acknowledgment for. 

Your own 

Jane 0. 

LETTER 86. 

To T. Carh/le, Esq., Chdsea. 

Troiion : Monday, Aug. 15, 184a 

Dearest, — It was the stupidest-looking breakfast this 
morning without any letters I — ^the absence of the ^af or 
coffee-pot would have oeen less sensibly feltl However, 
there is no redress against these London Sundays. 

I went to church yesterday afternoon, according to pro- 

the dyke-end * (near Oargenbridge, Dumfries neighbonrhood, I sappoae, per- 
haps six years before), * sae little thinking it was for the last time I * It is in- 
ocmoeiTsble (till yon have seen the documents) what the pecuniary poverty of 
Scotland was a hundred years ago ; and, again (of which also I, for one, stiU 
more indubitably ^have the documents*), its spiritual opulence— opulence 
fast ending in these years, think some ? Oalifomian nuggets vervus jewels of 
Heaven itself, that is a ruining barter ! I know rather clearly, and have much 
ocnsidered, the history of my kmdred for the third and second generations 
iMok, and lament always that it is not in my power to speak of it at all to the 
fluiikey populations now coming and come. 

^L^behnd^ f ^^ 
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gramme, and saw and heard ^strange things, upon my 
honour. ' * 

The congregation consisted of some thirty or forty poor 
people— chiefly adults; who all looked at me with a de- 
gree of curiosity rather * strong' for the place. Beginald 
ascended tlie pulpit in his white vestment, and, in a loud 
sonorous, perfectly Church-of-England-like tone, gave out 
the Psalm, whereupon there arose, at the far end of the 
mouldering church, a shrill clear sound, something be- 
tween a squeal of agony and the highest tone of a bag- 
pipe 1 Hooked in astonishment, but could discover 
nothing; the congregation joined in with the invisible 
thing, which continued to assert its predominance, and it 
was not till the end of the service that Hesketh * informed 
me that the strange instrument was ' a clarionet ' ! Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention. 

The service went ofE quite respectably ; it is wonderful 
how little faculty is needed for saying prayers perfectly 
well ! But when we came to the sermon 1 — ^greater non- 
sense I have often enough listened toj— for, in fact, the ser- 
mon (Mrs. BuUer, with her usual sincerity, informed me 
before I went) * was none of his' ; he had scraped together 
as many written by other people as would serve him for 
years, * which was much better for the congregation;' 
but he delivered it exactly as daft Mr. Hamilton " used to 
read the newspaper, with a noble disdain of everything in 
the nature of a stop ; pausing just when he needed breath, 
at the end of a sentence, or in the middle of a word, as it 
happened I In the midst of this extraordinary exhor- 
tation an infant screamed out, 'Away, mammy 1 Let's 
away!' and another bigger child went off in whooping 
cough 1 For my part, I was all the while in a state be- 
tween laughing and crying ; nay, doing both alternately. 

^ Phrase of Mazzini*a, frequently oooarring. 
• Mr. Btdler's butler. > Old Haddington phenomenon. 
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There were two white marble tablets before me, containing 

one the virtues of a wife and the sorrow of a husband 

(Capel Loft), the other a beautiful character of a young 

girl dead of consumption; and both concluded with the 

* hopes of an immortality through Jesus Christ' And 

there was an old sword and sword-belt hung on the tomb 

of anothei% killed in Spain at the age of twenty-eight ; he J!rU I 

also was to be raised up through Jesus Christ ; and this 

was the Oospel of Jesus Christ I was hearing — made 

into something worse than the cawing of rooks. I was 

glad to get out, for my thoughts rose into my throat at 

last, as if they would choke me ; and I privately vowed 

never to go there when worship was going on again ! 

We drove as usual in the evening, and also as usual 

played the game at chess — * decidedly improper,' but I 

could not well refuse. I sat in my own room reading for 

two hours after I went upstairs; slept indifferently, the 

heat being extreme, and the cocks indefatigable^ .and now 

Mrs. BuUer has sent me her revised *Play,' begging I will 

read it, and speak again my candid pinion as to its being 

fit to be acted. So goodbye, dearest, I shall have a letter 

to-morrow. Love to Babbie.' I wishjhe had seen the 

Queen. 

Affectionately yours, 

JanbCabltlb. 
LETTER 86. 

To T. Carlyle, Esq., Chelsea. 

Troston : Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1849. 

Dearest, — ^There will be no news from me at Chelsea 
this day : it is to be hoped there will not be any great dis- 
may in consequence. The fact is, you must not expect a 
daily letter ; it occasions more trouble in the house than I 
was at first aware of ; nobody goes from here regularly to 

1 €k>iMm Jeennie. 
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the Post-office, whioh is a good two miles off ; only, when 
there are letters to be sent, Mr. and Mrs. Boiler take Ix- 
worth in their evening drive and leave them at the post- 
office themselves. Now, twice over, I have found on get* 
ting to Ixworth that, but for my letters, there would have 
been no occasion to go that road, which is an ugly one, 
while there are beautiful driv^ in other directions; besides 
I thay they like, as I ob8erve,!#to show me the county to 
the best advantage. They write, themselves, hardly any 
letters ; those that come are left by somebody who passes 
this way from Ixworth early in the morning. Yesterday 
after breakfast, Mr. Buller said we should go to Ampton 
in the evening — a beautiful deserted place belonging to 
Lord Calthorpe — ^ unless,' he added, raising his eyebrows, 

* you have letters to take to Ixworth.' Of course I said 
my writing was not so ui^nt that it could not be let alone 
for a day. And to Ampton we went, where Reginald and 
I clambered over a high gate, with spikes on the top of it, 
and enjoyed a stolen march through gardens unsurpassed 
since the original Eden, and sat in a pavilion with the 
most Arabian-tale-looking prospect ; ^ the Kingdom of the 
Prince of the Black Islands' it might have been I — and 
peeped in at the open windows of the old empty house — 
empty of people, that is — ^for there seemed in it everything 
m<»i;al could desire for ease with dignity : such quantities 
of fine bound books in glass bookcases, and easy-chairs, 
&c., &c. I And this lovely place Lord Calthorpe has taken 

7^^/ .' some disgust to ; and has Be¥ev set foot in it again ! Sup- 
pose you write and ask him to give it to us ! He is nearly 
mad with Evangelical religion, they say ; strange that he 
does not see the sense ot letting somebody have the good 
of what he cannot enjoy of Grod's providence himself 1 

* Look at this delicious and deserted place, on the one side, 
and the two thousand people ' standing all night before the 

> Paaperi, probably, bat I Lato foigotten the incident 
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• 
Provost's door, on the other! And yet you believe,' 

says Mrs. Boiler, ^ that it is a good spirit who rules this 

world.' 

You never heard such strange discourse as we go on 
with, during the hour or so we are alone before dinner ! 
How she contrives, with such opinions or noiopinions, to -/ 
keep herself so serene and cheerful, I am perplexed to con- 
ceive : is it the old story of the ^ cork going safely over 
the falls of iN^iagara, where e^Feiy thing weightier would c^l 
sink 2 ' I do not tliink ^BhMS so light as she gives herself / (j^/ 

out format all events, she is very clever, and very good ' 

to me. 

On our return from Ampton, we found Mr. Loft wait- 
ing to tea with us — the elder brother of the Aids-to-Self- 
Development Loft — an affectionate, intelligent-looking 
man, but ^ terribly off for a language.' ' Though he has 
been in India, and is up in years, he looks as frightened as 
a hare. There were also here yesterday the grandees of 
the district, Mr. and the Lady Agnes Byng— one of the 
Pagets * whom we aD know ' — an advent which produced 
no inconsiderable emotion in our RadicaLh ousehold ! For 
my part, I made myself scarce; and thereby ^missed,' 
Keginald told me, ^such an immensity of petty talk — ^the 
Queen, the Queen, at every word with Lady AJ . 

> Rer. Dr. Wangh, prinoipAl Scotch preftcfaer in London, was noted, among 
other things, for his kindness to poor incidental Scotchmen, who, in great 
nnmbers, applied to him for gnidanoe, for enooaragement, or whatever help 
he conld give, in their various hits of intrioaoiea and affiura here. One of 
these incidental clients, a solid old pedlar (*np on hosineas,' second-hand, 
most probably) had come one day, and was talking with * the mistress,* who 
said, at one point of the dialogoe : * Well, Saunders, how do yon like the peo- 
ple here ? * * Oh, very weel, m'em ; a nice weel-conditioned people, good-na- 
tured, honest, very dever, too, in business things ; an excellent peoplo-^nt 
terribly aff for a lang-aitch, m'em ! * (This story was onxrent in Edinbuzgh in 
my young time ; Dr. Waugh muoh the theme in certain oirolea there. ) 
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LETTER 87. 
To T. Carlylej Esq., CheUea. 

Troston : Sakndftf, Ang. 20, 1842. 

Oh dear me I how deceitful are appearances! Who 

would not gay, to look at this place, that it was one of the 

f a ' AiM. ) / liveliest places ' here down ^on which to be * poured out of 

^•* — /^ //,a jug'? * and the fact is, tnat sleep is just the one thing 

that is not to be had in sufficiency for love or money ! 
Every night brings forth some new variety of assassin to 
murder sleep I The animals here seem to be continually 
finding themselves in a new position I And the protests 
and 'appeals to posterity * that ensue, in shape of braying, 
lowing, crowing, cackling, barking, howling, &c., are some- 
thing tlie like of which I have not found in Israel ! Last 
night it was hardly possible for me to close my eyes a 
minute together, with the passionate wailing of what 
seemed to be a most ill-used dog, not only (I fancied) ex- 
eluded from its proper home, but also robbed of its young ; 
another or two other such nights will send me home ' with 
my finger in my mouth to two people both alike gleg 1 ' * 
For I feel that no country air, or' country diet, or country 
drives, or country anything, can make up for such depri- 
vation of my natural rest. It was horrible really I — an 

> Driving np Piooadilly onoe, on a hot rammer day, I had pointed ont to her 
a rongh human figure, lying prostrate in the Green Park, under the ahade of 
a tree, and very visibly aaleep at a furloughs distance. * Look at the Irishman 
yonder ; in what a depth of sleep, aa if you had poured him out of a jug ! ' 
I still remember her bright little laugh. 

• * FotM ite» dea injtute*^^ said a drunken man, whom boys were annoying ; 
^je nCen appeUe d la po»UrU4 1 * (One of Oavaignao^s stories. ) 

* Wull Maxwell, Alick's ploughman at Oraigenpnttook, one of the stupidest 
feUowB I ever saw, had been sent on some message down the glen, for behoof 
of Alick, and ^ThaVll no duih for an answer,* Wull had said to the be-mes- 
saged party ; ^ whaVll a duih wi* that for an answer, and twae men, baith 
alike gleg * (acute, alert ; German, klug)^ * sitting waiting for me yonder ? * 
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everlasting wail as of ^infants in the porch ' ' mixed np 
with howls of fury and denunciation, from eleven at night 
till six in the morning, when I trust in Heaven the poor 
brute fell down dead. And no whisper of it has since 
reached my ears ; but, 

Once give the fiah a frying, 
What helps it that the river nm? * 

All is quiet now externally ; but my heart is jumping 
about in me like Mrs. Grove's frog after the first drop of 
•tea ! In the few moments timt I slept, I dreamt that my J^ 
mother came to me, and said that she knew of ' a beautiful 
place where it was so quiet ! ' — and she and I would go 
there by ourselves, for some weeksy 5§ut somehow we got ^/ 
into different railway trains ; and when I could not find 
her any more, I screamed out, and awoke,* and the dog was 
giving a long howl. ^ 

They are very anxious you would come, *and bring 
Miss Jeannie along with you. Eegy would be delighted 
to have a young lady ' — more delighted, I imagine, than 
the young lady would be to have Regy ! although heroes 
improve on acquaintance. Laziness, and what his pother 
calls ^ muddling habits,' are the worst things one can charge 

1 Ck>ntinn6 andtte ▼ooei, Tagitns et ingena, 
Infantomqne animas flentes in limine prime : 
QuoB dnloia yitse exsortes, et ab nbere raptos, 
Abatnlit atia dies, et fnnere mersit aoerbo. 

* COMTOBTEBS. 

' Oh, oease this well-a-daying , 
Think of the fgdthfnl saying, 
**17ew joy when grief is done t " ' 

Job. 

' To mock me are yon trying ? 

Onoe give the fish a frying. 

What helps him that the rirer mn f * 

GOKTHB. 

* Ah, me, what a dream 1 
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him with — one of the people who, with the best intentions, 
are always unfortunate ; ' but lie is very sweet-tempered 
and kindly ; deserves really the only epithet that remained 
to him— seeing that there was already ^ the clever Boiler ' 
and ' the handsome Buller ' — viz. : ' the good BuUer.' If 
he "were not so completely the victim of suufiF, I should think 
an attractive Babbie might be beneficial to him ; but I 
would as soon undertake the reformation of a drunkard as 
of anybody that snufiFs as he does. 

If it were not for the sleeping part of the business, I 
would back Mrs. Buller's exhortations to you to come, with 
my own. But when one of us prospers so badly in that mat- 
ter, I see not what would become of two ! Write a line to 
Mrs. Buller herself, anyhow, that she may not think her 
kind invitations quite overlooked. 

I shall return, I think, the week after next ; if this dog 
goes on, sooner. They do not seem to be at all wearying 
of me ; but it were too long if I waited to see symptoms 
of that. So far, I am confident I have not been in their 
way, but quite the reverse ; the chess is a great resource 
for Mr. Boiler in the first loneliness occasioned by the loss 
of little Theresa ; and Mrs. Buller seems to get some good 
of talking with me : as for Reginald, now that he has con- 
quered, or rather that I^have conquered, his first terror, 
he does not seem to have anything to object to me very 

particularly. 

[Last leaf wanting.] 
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To T. Carlylej Esq., Chelsea. 

Troston : Tuesday, Aug. 28, 184S. 

My dear Husband, — The pen was in my hand to write 
yesterday ; but nothing would have come out of me yes- 

> PhrM6 of brotbdr John^s. 
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terday except ' literature of desperation ; ' * and, aware of 
this, I thought it better to hold my peace for the next 
twenty-four hours, till a new night had either habilitated 
me for remaining awhile longer, or brought me to the des- 
perate resolution of flying home for my life. Last night, 
Heaven be thanked, went off peaceably ; and to-day I am 
in a state to record my last trial, without danger of becom- 
ing too tragical, or alarming you with the prospect of my 
making an unseemly termination of my visit. (Oh, what 
pens !) 

To begin where I left off. On Sunday, after writing to 
you, I attended the afternoon service 1 Regy looked so 
woe when I answered his question * whether I was going ? ' 
in the negative, that a weak pity induced me to revise my 
determination. ' It is a nice pew, that of ours,' said old 
Mr. Buller ; * it suits me remarkably well, for, being so 
deep, I am not overlooked ; and in virtue of that, 1 read 
most part of the Femme de Quality this morning! ' 'But 
don't,* he added, * tell Mr. Eegy this ! Had Theresa been 
there, I would not have done it, for I like to set a good 
example ! ' I also turned the depth of the pew to good 
account ; when tlie sermon began, I made myself, at tlie 
bottom of it, a sort of Persian couch out of the praying- 
cushions; laid off my bonnet, and stretched myself out 
very much at my ease. I seemed to have been thus just 
one drowsy minute when a slight rustling and the words 
* Now to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,' warned me to put 
on my bonnet, and made me for the first time aware that 
I had been asleep I For the rest, the music that day 
ought to have satisfied me; for it seemed to have re- 
modelled itself expressly to suit my taste-^ -Scotch tunes, q 
produced with the nasal discordant emphasis of a Scotch 
country-congregation, and no clarionet. I noticed in a 

^ LUteratur der Verzweiflung was Goethe^s definition of Victor Hugo and 
Go.*B new gospel. 

Vol. I.— 9 
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little square gallen--seat, the only one in the church, a 
portly character, who acts as blacksmith, sittmg with a 
wand, some five feet long, in his hand, which he swayed 
about majestically as if it had been a sceptre I On in- 
quiring of our man-servant what this could possibly mean 
or symbolise, he informed me it was ' to beat the bad chil- 
dren.' * And are the children here so bad that they need 
such a fimctionary ? ' ' j^ they will always, them little 01 
Mins, be doing mischief in the church : it's a- wearisome for 
the poor things, and the rod keepj them in fear ! ' 

In the evening, the drive, as alway8,*with this only 
difference, that on Sunday evenings Mr. BuUer only walks 
the horse, from principle ! After this conscientious ex- 
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ercising, the game at ciiess ! My head had ached more or 
less all day, and I was glad to get to bed,' where I was 
fortunate enough to get to sleep without any violent dis- 
turbance. The next day, however, my head was rather 
worse than better; so that I would fain have 'declined 
from ' * calling on Lady Agnes ; but Mrs. BuUer was bent 
on going to Livermere,' and so, as 1 did not feel up to 
walking, it was ray only chance of getting any fresh air 
and exercise that day. To Liv^ermere we went, then, be- 
fore dinner, the dinner being deferred till five o'clock to 
suit the more fashionable hours of our visitees. 'The 
Pagets' seem to be extremely like other mortals, neither 
better nor bonnier nor wiser. To do them justice, how- 
ever, they might, as we found them, have been sitting for 
a picture of high life doing the amiable and the i-ural in 
the country. They hadplaced a table under the shadow 
of a beech-tree ; and at this sat Mr. Byng studying the 
'Examiner;' Lady Agnes reading — 'Oh, nothing at all, 
only some nonsense that Lord Londonderry has been 
printing; I cannot think what has tempted him I' and a ^ 
boy and girl marking for a cricket-party, consisting of all 

* The phrase of a rustic cousin of ours, kind of solemn pecUmt in hia way. 
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the men-servants, and two older little sons, who were 
playing for the entertainment of their master and mistress 
and their own ; the younger branches ever and anon clap- 
ping their hands, and calling out ' What fun ! ' I may 
mention for your consolation that Mr. Byng (a tall, gentle- 
manly, J^^-looking man) was dressed from head to foot 
in unbleached linen ; while Babbie may take a slight sat- 
isfaction to her curiosity cfoy<?m7wa from knowing how a 
Paget attires herself of a morning, to sit under a beech- 
tree — a white-flowered muslin pelisse, over pale blue satin ; 
a black lace scarf fastened against her heart "with a little 
gold horse-shoe; her white neck tolerably revealed, and 
set off with a brooch of diamonds ; immense gold bracelets, 
an immense gold chain ; a little white silk bonnet with a 
profusion of blond and flowers; thus had she prepared 
herself for being rural! But, with all this finery, she 
looked a good-hearted, rattling, clever hamer^ * sort of a tj 
woman. Her account of Lord Londondeny's sentimental 
dedication to his wife was perfect — *frora a goose to a 
goose 1' — and she defended herself with her pocket hand- 
kerchief against the wasps, with an energy. When we 
had sat sufficiently long under the tree, Mrs. Buller asked 
her to take me through the gardens, which she did very 
politely, and gave me some carnations and verbenas ; and 
tlien through the stables / which were, indeed, the finer // 
sight of the two. 

All this sight-seeing, however, did not help my head ; 
at night I let the chess go as it liked ; took some medicine, 
and went early to bed, determined to be well on the mor- 
row- About twelve, I fell into a sound sleep, out of which 
I was. startled by the tolling of the church-bell. The 
church, you remember, is only a stone-cast from the house ; 

1 Good-hnmonred, foolinh person. I should not wonder if it came from 
Avxil (which in old Scotch is corrupted into Averll, and even Haver HiU), 
and had originaUy meant ' April fooL* 
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so that, when the bell tolls, one seems to be exactly tinder 
its tongue. I sprang up — it was half after three by my 
watch — hardly light ; the bell went on to toll two loud ' 
dismal strokes at regular intervals of a minute. What 
could it be? I fancied fire— fancied insurrection. Iran 
out into the passage and listened at Begy's door, all was 
still ; then I listened at Mrs. Buller's, I heard her cough ; 
surely, I thought, since she is awake, she would ring her 
bell if there were anything alarming for her in this tolling, 
it must be some other noise of the many tliey * have grown 
used to.' So I went to bed again, but, of course, could 
not get another wink of sleep all night ; for the bell only 
ceased tolling at my ear about six in the morning, and 
tlien I was too nervous to avail myself of the silence. 
'What on earth was that bell?' I asked Eegy the first 
thing in the morning. 'Oh, it was only the passing bell ! 
It was ordered to be rung during the night for an old lady 
who died the night before.' This time, however, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. BuUer as angry as myself ; 
for she also had been much alarmed. 

Of course, yesterday I was quite ill, with the medicine, 
the sleeplessness, and the fright ; and I thought I really 
would not stay any longer in a place where one is liable to 
such alarms. But now, as nsual, one quiet night has 
given me hopes of more ; and it would be a pity to return 
worse than I went away. I do not seem to myself to be 
nearly done ; but Mr. BuUer is sitting at my elbow with 
the chess-board, saying, ' When you are ready I am ready.' 
1 am ready. Love to Babbie ; I have your and her letter ; 
but must stop. * 

Ends so, without signature, on inverted top-margin of first leaf : 
day of the week is Tuesday, date August 23. 
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LETTER 89. 
To T. CaHyUy JSsq., Chelsea. 

Troston: Tharsday, Aug. 25, 1842. 

Dear, — ^I hardly expected ifffi letter from you this mom- a^ 
ing, so that I was all the gladder to find it beside my plate 
as usual. Along with it was one from Elizabeth Pepoli ; 
the chief merit of which, besides the kindness of writing 
at all, is that ^ it expects no answer.' 

I hope you have the same refreshing rain in London^ 
which is reviving our drooping spirits here ; for it is easy to 
see, although you try to put the best face on everything for 
me at a distance, that you are suffering horribly from the 
heat. My only consolation in thinking of your being in 
the town and I in the country in such weather is, that if 
you might have felt a less degree of suffocation, sitting out 
of doors here during the day, certainly the improvement 
would have been counterbalanced by the superior suffo- 
cation of our nights. Even with door and window wide 
open, it is hardly possible to realise a breath of air ; the 
cottage roof collects and retains the heat so very much 
more than any other sort of roof I ever lived under. 
After the first few days, I was obliged to give up remain- 
ing during the mornings in my own room ; my head got 
into a swimming condition, as when I poisoned myself 
with the charcoal.* Mrs. Boiler, I find, goes out of her 
room into some back apartment ; but even there I am sure 
the closeness is very hurtful to her. The drawing-room is 
the coolest place, and is left to myself *till Mrs. Buller 
comes down ; except for occasional inroads of Mr. Buller 
and Kegy to seek some volume of a French novel, repeated 
cargoes of which are sent for from Kolandi's. ' A very 

1 Dangerons silent accident at Craigenputtbok, in 1828, from stooping to the 
floor in a room upstairs, where a chauffer was burning against damp. 
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bad stock, this last/ I observed last night. ^ Yes,' says 
Mr. Buller, raising his eyebrows ; * when French novels 
are decorous, they are monstrous stupid ! ' 

What do I think of Clifton ? ' What do you think t^ 



' Plunges in the sea ' — I am afraid it is not very conven- 
iently situated for that ; but if you were there, it would be 
the easiest thing to run over for a few days to your admir- 
ing Welshman,* who is really one of the sensiblest admirers 
you have ; a man who expresses his enthusiasm in legs of 
mutton and peaches, &c. &c. I imagine he would make a 
, better host than you think. / Mre. Buller says it is an ex- 
cellent scheme, being so very easy to execute ; ' nothing 
would be easier, except staying over September and Novem- 
ber here, where I am already, and having you to join me ! ' 
With such an extravagant invitation as this, I need not 
hesitate about staying another week from any apprehension 
of exhausting their hospitality. She says that she can 
quite sympathise with your nervous dislike to making up 
your mind ; and what you have to do in such a mood is 
just to come off w itho ut making up your mind at all j the 
first cool morning to put yourself in the coachTwithout any 
previous engagement or determination. The only objec- 
tion to this is that, without being warned, Mrs. Buller could 
not meet you at Bury ; but there is another coach from 
London which passes through Ixworth (from which you 
could walk, being only two miles), * and a coach,' she says, 
^ just made for you, being called the Phenomenon I ' I de- 
liver all this long message, without^the expectation that 
you will lay it duly to heart. I am thankful to hear that 
the leg is in reality mending, for it has been a great detri- 
ment to my repose of conscience while here ; I should 
never have dreamt of leaving my post if I had foreseen 

JUc: J/'-iuit* * Invitation from II fiiuml. ^»lt,)^, 

' * Charles H. Redwood, Esq. , Llanblethian, GUzncrfl^ansliire, oalled the * Han- 
est Lawyer' in those parts ; a man whom X muoh esteemed and still regret. 
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that there was to be snch a long pnddlement before it 
healed. I cannot understand how it had gone back, for 
really it was almost closed when I left. 

You may tell Babbie that my ardour for nightcap mus- 
lin, that morning, was the most superfluous in nature^ for // 
except twice, to mend a hole in my black silk stockings, I 
have not had a needle in my hand since I left London, nor 
* wished to.' Neither have I so much as wound the skein 
of silk for my purse. I dolittle in the way of reading, and ^ / 
of writing as you know, and a great deal of nothing at all. 
I never weary , and yet there is no company comes, and„ 
except the evening drive and the chess, we have no amuse- 
ments. The chess, however, is getting into the sphere of 
a passion. Mr. BuUer ' does not remember when he had 
such good playing as this ; ' and so, to make hay while 
the sun shines, he must have a game before dinner as well 
as the one after tea. Sometimes a game will last two 
hours, and then there are generally three hours consumed 
in the drive ; so that there remains no more time on my 
hands than I can find ways and means to get rid of with- 
out calling in the aid of needlework. Last night we drove 
to a place called New House ; which is in fact a very old 
house, bearing the date 1612. The wainscoat and floors 
were polished to such a pitch with wax and turpentine, that 
I am certain I could have skated on them 1 The Lady, a 
married sister of Mr. Loft's, showed me an original portrait 
of * Fergusson, the self-taught Philosopher, who had been 
her mother's preceptor ' : I was ashamed to ask, ' What 
does't doe ? " I never heard of him in my life. There 
were various pictures besides — Queen Elizabeth, Charles 
II., and honourable women not a few. To-night we are to 
go, if it fairs, to take tea at a show place called The Priory, 

> Anne Cook^B qnesiion, when *■ Lord Jefirey,* having called, she reported 
him 'Lurcherfield' (to general amazement!), and, getting rebuked: *Bat 
what iiK'' Looard *' then ? What diz't duih ! * 
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^1 belonging to/ Squire Cartwrigkt.' Mrs. Bailer is infinitely 
kind in her exertions to find me amusement 

Bless thee, 

Your own Jane. 

rone other letter followed from Irosto^ In a day or two more 
I went thither myself ; walked about, notmng loth (as far as Thet- 
for<Lone day), sometimes with escort, oftener with none^ /(fade at 7x7 
last (mainly by Mrs. Bailer's contrivance, and delicate fnrtheranoe),— ' 
' till Charles should come,' a riding tour into Cromwell's Country ; 
which did me much benefit in the future Book, and was abundantly 
impressive at the time, as indeed in memory it still is, strangely 
vivid in all its details at this day. Saw Hinchinbrook for the first 
time, St. Ives, Godmanchester (Ely, Soham, &c.); from Godman- 
Chester to Cambridge trotted before a thunder cloud, always visible 
behind, which came down in deluges half a minute after I got 
into the Hoop Hotel, &c. &c. Can have lasted only about four 
days (three nights) I Can it be possible ? I seem as if ahnost a 
denizen of that region, which I never saw before or since. — T. C] 

LETTER 40. 

Follows Troston, seemingly at short distance. Gk>od old Mr. 
Dobie's visit (Bev. Emeritus, Mrs. Dr. Bussell's father) I remem- 
ber well, and that it was in her absence. He never 'came back.' 
Letter is iafinitely mournful to me, and beautiful in a Hke degree. 

The ' Margaret ' is Margaret Hiddlestone, whom she wanted for 
a servant, but could not get. — T. C. 

To Mrs. BicsseUy ThomhtU. 

5 Cheyne Row, Chekea : Sept. 1842. 

My dear Mrs. Kuesell, — ^I meant to have written to yon 
yesterday, along with my letter to Margaret; — bnt how 
to write to you without mentioning the purport of my 
writing to her, and how very ranch I had it at heart that 
she should come ! And then if it so happened that she 
applied to you for advice, as is likely enough, and that 
your real opinion was she had better i*emain with her 
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children ? Between the two yon were thus, it eeemed to 
me, going to find yourself in a constraint, m which it was 
hardly fair to place you. Bat now this morning comes 
another consideration (I have sach a way of tormenting 
myself with all sorts of oat-of-the-way considerations I), 
viz. that you might tliink it unkind of me to send a letter 
to your care without a word, and unkindness towards you 
is what I could not bear to lie imder the smallest suspicion 
of even for a moment. Oh, no, my dear Mrs. Bussell, 
though I should never see you more, nor hear from you 
more, I shall think of you, and love you, and be grateful 
to you as long as I live. But for the knowledge of what 
you did for her,* and how thankfully she felt it, I know 
not how I should ever have brought myself to think of her 
last weeks with any degree of composure. As it was, God 
knows there still remains enough to feel eternal regrets 
about ; — but without a friend like you, to make her feel 
that she was not quite alone witli her sickness and her 
vexations, it would have been unspeakably worse for her 
then, and for me now. 

How grieved I was that I happened to be absent during 
your father's stay in London I I felt somehow as if he 
had come from her — had brought me kind messages from 
her, and I had missed him ! I would have returned im- 
mediately on purpose to see him ; but they knew that I 
would, and so did not tell me until it was too late.. But 
he will come again, having found how easy it is, will he 
not, and bring you with him ? Oh, I should like so well 
to have you here ! 

I am always very weakly in health, though better than 
when I last wrote to you. At present my brother-in-law 
has put me on a course of blue-pill for pain in my side. 
But, until I turn what health and strength I have to better 
account, I have no business to regret that I have not more. 

> She means her mothei; 
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I wish yoa would write to me somo day, and tell me 
about old Mary and all the people. Thornhill and Temp- 
land and everything about there is often ^s distinct be- 
fore my eyes as the house and street I am actually living 
in — ^but as it was ; as it must be now, I can never bring 
myself to figure it. 

Give my kindest regards to your father and husband. 
I felt your father's letter very kind. 

God bless you, dear Mrs. Eussell. 

Ever your affectionate 

Jane W. Carlylb. 

LETTER 41. 

Fragment (very moumfnl), first small half of it lost 

To Mrs. AUkeUy Dumfries.. 

Chelsea : (Early Summer) 184S. 

"What you say of my coming to Scotland is very kind ; 
Isabella, too, has sent me tlie heartiest invitations, and I 
should like so well to see you all again. But when I try 
to fancy myself on the road, to fancy myself there, every- 
thing the same for me there as it used to be— and beyond, 
nothing of all that used to be — I feel so sick at heart, and 
so afraid of encountering the pain that seeing all those 
places again, and going about like a ghost in them, would 
cause me, that I can do no otherwise but say I will not go. 
It looks very cowardly to you, this ? — ^perhaps, too, imkind 
and ungrateful towards the living. But fancy yourself in 
my place, looking out on the hills, at the back of which 
there had so lately lain a little loving. home for you, where 
your mother had run to meet you wit^ such joy ;y' and now ^. / 
nothing for you there but the silence of death, if you do 
not feel that you would be just as weak, at least you will 
understand how I might be so without unkindness. If 1 
were going beside your mother and all of you, I should 
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think myself boand to be cheerful, and to look as if I 
were happy among you ; and until I know myself up to 
that, is it not right to stay away ? At present it seems to 
me I could do nothing at Scotsbrig or Dumfries but cry 
from morning till night. All this is excessively weak ; I 
am quite aware of thatJ and if anybody will show me a J ^ / 
way of being stronger, I will follow it to my best ability : 
but merely telling me or telling myself to be stronger is 
of no use* Ever your affectionate 

Jane Cablyle. 

LETTER 42. 
To Mm Hden Wdsh^ Liverpool, 

Chelaea: March 184S. 

My dearest Helen, — ^Af ter (in Dumfries wnd OaUmoay- 
Courier phraseology) * taking a bird's-eye view ' of all 
modern literature, I am arrived at the conclusion that, to 
find a book exactly suited to my uncle's taste, I must write 
it myself 1 and, alas, that cannot be done before to-morrow 
morning I 

* La Motte Foqu6's " Magic Eing, " ' suggests Geraldine ' 
(Jewsbury). ' Too mystical I My uncle detests confusion 
of ideas.' * Paul de Kock ? A« ia very witty.' ' Yes, but 
also very indecent ; and my uncle would not relish inde- 
cencies read aloud to him by his daughters.' ^ Oh I ah I 
well ! Miss Austin ? ' ' Too washy ; water-gruel for mind 
and body at the same time were too bad.' Timidly, and 
after a pause, ' Do you think he could stand Victor Hugo's 
" Notre Dame " ? ' The idea of my uncle listening to the 
sentimental monstrosities of Victor Hugo! A smile of 
scorn was this time all my reply. But in my own sug- 
gestions I have been hardly more fortunate. All the 

> MisB Geraldine JewBbnry, with whom Mrs. Oarlyle had just become ao- 
qoainted, remaiiied her most intimate friend to the end of her life. — J. A. F. 
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books that pretend to amuse in oar day come, in fact, 
either under that category, which yon except against, ^the 
extravagant, clown-jesting sort,' or still worse, under that 
of what I should call the galvanised-death's-head-grinning 
sort. There seems to be no longer any genuine, heartfelt 
mirth in writers of books ; they sing and dance still vig- 
oureusementy but one sees always too plainly that it is not 
voluntarily, but only for halfpence ; and for halfpence they 
will crack their windpipes, and cut capers on the crown 
of their heads, poor men that they are 1 

I bethink me of one book, however, which we have 
lately read here, bearing a rather questionable name as a 
book for my uncle, but, nevertheless, I think he would like 
it. It is called * Passages from the Life of a Radical,' by 
Samuel Bamford, a sUk-weaver of Middleton. lie was 
one of those who got into trouble during the Peterloo 
time ; and the details of what he then saw and suffered 
are given with a simplicity, an intelligence, an absence of 
everything like party violence, which it does one good to 
fall in with, especially in these inflated times. 

There is another book that might be tried, though I am 
not sure that it has not a little too much affinity with 
water-gruel, * The Neighbours,' a domestic novel translated 
from the Swedish by Mary Howitt. There is a ' Little 
Wife ' in it, with a husband, whom she calls * Bear,' that 
one never wearies of, although they never say or do any- 
thing in the least degree extraordinary. 

Geraldine strongly recommends Stephen's * Incidents of 
Travel in Egypt, Arabia, and Petrea,' as ' very interesting 
and very short.' Also Waterton's * Wanderings in South 
America.' There are two novels of Paul de Kock trans- 
lated into English, which might be tried at least without 
harm done, for they are unexceptionable in the usual sense 
of that term, the * Barber of Paris,' and ' Sister Anne.' 

I have read the last, not the first, and I dare say it would 
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be very amusing for anyone who likes ^ Gil Bias,' and that 
sort of books ; for my taste it does not get on fast enough. 

There 1 enough of books for one day. Thank you for 
your letter^ dear. If I had not wee angels to write me 
consolatory missives at present, I should really be terribly 
ill off. My maid continues highly inefficient, myself ditto ; 
the weather complicates everything ; for days together not 
a soul comes, and then if the sun glimmers forth a whole 
rush of people breaks in, to the very taking away of one's 
breath I 

Yesterday, between the hours of three and five, we had 
old Sterling, Mr. and Mrs. von Glehen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Macready, John Carlyle, and William Cunningham. Ger- 
aldine professed to be mightily taken with Mrs. Mac- 
ready, not so much so with * William,' Poor dear Wil- 
liam 1 1 never thought him more interesting, however. 
To see a man, who is exhibiting himself every night on a 
stage, blushing like a young girl in a private room is a 
beautiful phenomenon for me. His wife whispered into 
my ear, as we sat on the sofa together, ' Do you know 
poor William is in a perfect agony to-day at having been 
brought here in that great-coat ? It is a stage great-coat, 
but was only worn by him twice ; the piece it was made 
for did not succeed, but it was such an expensive coat, I 
would not let him give it away ; and doesn't he look well 
in it ? ' I wish Jeannie had seen him in tlie coat — mag- 
nificent fur neck and sleeves, and such frogs on the front. 
He did look well, but so heartily ashamed of himself. 

Oh, I must tell you, for my uncle's benefit, a domestic 
catastrophe that occun*ed last week I One day, after 
dinner, I heard Helen lighting the fire, which had gone 
out, in the room above, with a perfectly unexampled ven- 
geance ; every stroke of the poker seemed an individual 
effort of concentrated rage. What ails the creature now ? 
I said to myself. Who has incurred her sudden displeas- 
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lire? or is it the red herring she had for dinner which 
has disagreed with her stomach ? (for in the morning, yon 
must know, when I was ordering the dinner, she had asked, 
might she have a red hen-ing ? ' her heart had been set 
upon it this a good while back ; ' and, of course, so modest 
a petition received an unhesitating affirmative.) On her re- 
turn to the subterranean, the same hubbub wild arose from 
below, which had just been trying my nerves from above ; 
and when she brought up the tea-tray, she clanked it on 
the lobby-table as if she were minded to demolish the 
whole concern at one fell stroke. 1 looked into her face 
inquiringly as she entered the room, and seeing it black as 
midnight {moraUy^ that is), I said very coolly, * A little 
less noise, if you please ; you are getting rather loud upon 
us.' She cast up her eyes with the look of a martyr at the 
stake, as much as to say, ' Well, if I must be quiet, I must ; 
but you little know my wrongs.' By-and-by Geraldine 
went to the kitchen for some reason ; she is of tener in the 
kitchen in one day than I am in a month, but that is irrel- 
evant. ' Where is the cat ? ' said she to Helen ; * I have 
not seen her all night.' She takes a wonderful, most 
superfluous charge of the cat, as of everything else in this 
establishment. ' The cat I ' said Helen grimly, ' I have all 
but killed her.' *How?' said Geraldine. 'With the 
besom,' replied the other. *Why? for goodness' sake.' 
^ Why ! ' repeated Helen, bursting out into new rage ; 
' why indeed ? Because she ate my red herring ! I set it 
all ready on the end of the dresser, and she ran away with 
it, and ate it every morsel to the tail — such an unheard of 
thing for the bmte to do. Oh, if I could have got hold of 
her, she should not have got oflF with her life ! ' * And 
have you had no dinner ? ' asked Geraldine. * Oh, yes, I 
had mutton enough, but I had jnst set my heart on a red 
herring.' Which was the most deserving of having a 
besom taken to her, the cat or the woman ? 



L 
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My love to Babbie ; her letter to-day is most comfort- 
able. Blessings on you all. 

Your affectionate cousin, 

J. Welsh. 
LETTEB 43. 

To Miss Helen Welsh, Imerpool, 

Chelsea: March 1848. 

Now do you deserve that I should send you any letter, 
any autograph, anything, thou graceless, 'graceful Miss 
Welsh ' ? I think not ; but ' if everyone had his deserts, 
which of us should escape whipping ? ' And besides I see 
not what virtues remain possible for me, unless it be the 
passive ones of patience and forgiveness ; for which, thank 
Heaven, there is always open course enough in this other- 
wise tangled world 1 

Three of the autographs, which I send you to-day, are 
first-rate. A Yankee would almost give a dollar apiece for 
them. Entire characteristic letters from Pickwick, Lytton 
Bulwer, and Alfred Tennyson ; the last the greatest genius 
of the three, though the vulgar public have not as yet recog- 
nised him for such. Get his poems if you can, and read 
the * Ulysses,' ' Dora,' the ' Vision of Sin,' and you will 
find that we do not overrate him. Besides he is a very 
handsome man, and a noble-hearted one, with something 
of the gipsy in his appearance, which, for me, is perfectly 
charming. Babbie never saw him, unfortunately, or per- 
haps I should say fortunately, for she must have fallen in 
love with him on the spot, unless she be made absolutely 
of ice ; and then men of genius have never anything to keep 
wives upon ! 

Jane Cablyle. 
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. LETTER 44. 
To John Sterling^ Esq.^ Falmouth. 

Ghelaea: Jane (?) 184a 

My dear John, — Thank you passionately for giving me 
VtUoria Aecoramhoni ,' and thank you even more for 
knowing beforehand that I should like her. Your present- 
iment that this was * a woman exactly after my own heart ' 
80 pleases my own heart I proves that I am not universally 
' a woman misunderstood.' But yon said nothing of the 
man after my own heart, so that Bracciano took me by 
surprise, and has nearly turned my head ! My very beau- 
id/al of manhood that Paul Giordano ; could I hear of the 
like of him existing anywhere in these degenerate times, I 
would, even at this late stage of the business — send him — 
my picture ! and an offer of my heart and hand for the next 
world, since they are already disposed of in this. All 1 
what a man that must be, who can strangle his young, beau- 
tiful wife with his own hands, and, bating one moment of 
conventional horror, inspire not the slightest feeling of 
aversion or distrust ! When a man strangles his wife now- 
adays he does it brutally, in drink, or in passion, or in re- 
venge ; to transact such a work coolly, nobly, on the loftiest 
principles, to strangle with dignity because the woman * was 
unworthy of him,' that indeed is a triumph of character 
which places this Bracciano above all the heroes of ancient 
or modern times ; which makes me almost weep that I was 
not born two centuries earlier, that I might have been — 
his mistress — not his wife ! 

But what think you befel ? In the simplicity of my 
heart I lent the book to a friend, a man of course, whose 
hitherto version of me has borne a considerable resem- 
blance to the Santa Maria ; lent it too with all my mar- 
ginal marks (as Carlyle would say) ^ significant of much ' I 
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And when the man * brought it back lie could neither look 
at me nor speak to me ; but blushed and stammered, as if 
he were in the presence of a new goddess of reason. Dis- 
liking all that sort of thing, I asked him plain out, what 
ailed him ? ' The truth is,' said he, ' Mrs. Carlyle, that 
book ' (looking at it askance) ' has confused me I May I 
ask who recommended to you that book ? ' ^ A clergyman,* 
said I ; for the first and probably the last time in my life 
rec(^ising your sacred vocation ; ^ John Sterling gave 
it to me.' * The son ? ' * Yes, to be sure, the son,' and 
then I laughed outright, and the man looked at me with a 
mingled expression of pity and alarm, and changed the 
subject. 

Jane Cablyle. 

FragmenU of letters to T. Cwrlyle^ July 1843. 

The house in Gheyne Bow requiring paint and other re-adjust- 
ments, Carlyle had gone on a visit to Wales, leaving his wife to en- 
dare the confusion and superintend the workmen, alone with her 
maid. — J. A. F. 



Juby 4, 1843.T^The first night is over, and we are j!^istf 
neither robbed nor murdered. I must confess, however, 
that I observed last night for the first time with what tre- 
mendous facility a thief with the average thief agility 
might swing himself, by laying hold of the spout, off the 
garden wall into my dressing closet^ leaving me no time to /- / 
spring my rattle, or even unsheath my dagger./ [*Tou 
must excusa us the day ;' I am in a complete mess, and 
my pen refuses to mark. I shall be in a complete mess 
^N^^^^/ for a time^times and 1^ half. I will perhaps go for a few / » 
; days to the 'Isle of Wight, for breathing, in the midst of 
it ; but I shall not be done with my work this month to 
come. You see you do so hate commotion that this, house 

> Oan^t gnew what *maa.' 

Vol. L— 10 
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^^ ' ' gets no periodic, cleanings like other people's, and one 
must make the most of your absence. 

July 11. — It has been such a morning as jou cannot fig- 
ure : a painter filling the house with terrific smells, the 
whitewashers still whitewashing, Pearson and men tearing 
out the closet, and the boy always grinding with pumice 
stone. Having been taught politeness to one's neighbours 
A) 6- ' by living next door to Mr. ChaWers, I wrote a note to Mr. 
Lambert, "No. 6, regretting that his and his family's slum- 
bers were probably curtailed by my operations, and prom- 
ising that the nuisance would have only a brief term. This 
brought Mr. Lambert upon me (virtue ever its own re- 
ward), who stayed for an hour, talking, you know how. 
Tlien'^I. . . . And you do not like my beautiful * Vic- 
toria' I oh, what want of taste ! 

July 12. — ^If you had seen me last night asleep you 
would have seen a pretty sight. The paint was smelling, 
of course — one can't make a household revolution, any 
more than a State one, with rose water ; and so this house 
did not smell of rose water, I can assure you. Old Ster- 
ling had said so much about its costing me my lif ^ and the 
absolute necessity*of my at least sleeping at his housed that I 
did begin to think it might cause me a headache ! So I 
took all wise precautions against it, kept my door carefully 
shut all day, and slept with both my windows open, so that 
I really suffered very little inconvenience from the smell. 
But just when I was going to bed, it occurred to me that in 
this open state of things, with several ladders lying quite 
handy underneath the window, ' heavy bodies* might,^^s 
Helen phrased it * drop in,' and be at my pillow before I 
heard them ; so, feeling it my duty to neglect no proper 
precaution, I laid my dagger and the great policeman's rat- 
tle on the spare pillow and went to sleep quite pleasantly, 
without any more thought about thieves, a 

I have got such a pretty writing establishment — a sort of 
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gipsy's tent, which I have mounted in the garden ^ with my 
own hand sy"*^ constructed out of the clothes ropes and posts 
and the crumb cloth of the library ! 1 sit under its ' dark 
(A brown shade-^f#Mi' * — the fiacready of*Natur4 — an arm- ^^^ 
chair, and the little round table, with my writing materials, 
and my watch to keep me in mind that I am in a time 
world, a piece of carpet under foot, and a foot-stool. Be- 
hold all that is necessary for my little garden house I Wo- 
man wants but little here below — an old crumb cloth 
mainly, you perceive. But one has no credit in being jolly' 
in sudi a pretty bower. By-and-by I shall have to return 
indoors, * to come out strong.' y^^ ... 

July 17. — Tout va hien. The work goes well, and my- 
self goes well. The early rising and the shower-bathing 
and the having something to look after agrees with me 
wonderfully. The degree of heat also is exactly suited to 
my needs. This and the other person drops in and asks 
me if I do not feel very lonely ? It is odd what notions 
men seem to have of the scantiness of a woman's resources. 
They do not find it anything out of nature that they should 
be able to exist by themselves ; but a woman must always 
be borne about on somebody's shoulders, and dandled and 
chirped to, or it is supposed she will fall into the blackest 
melancholy. When I answered that question from Arthur 
Helps yesterdav^ * Why should I feel lonely ? I have t^ 
plenty to do, and can see human beings whenever I look 

> < Durk brown ahftde ' wm to both of ns infixutely ridioulous in thii place, 
ihoagfa the Bpirit of it is now fled irrevocably. jDr. Ritchie, divinity professor •' 
in Edinburgh, was a worthy, earnest, but somewhat too pompons and oon- 

/■oionsly eloquent, old gentleman. He had no teeth, a great deal of white hair, 
spoke in a sonorons, i^mbling voToe, with mnch prond, almost minatory, wag- 
ging of the head, and to a rhythm all his own, which loved to end always with 
an emphatic syllable, with victorious grave.acoent, and a kind of *" wh,* or *h,' 
superadded. For confutation of Gibbon, his principal argument— the only 
one that I can recollectyywas ,that Gibbon in his later years, grown rich, fa- 
mous, Ac, Ac. .^confesse^ that the end of life to him was involved in a ^dark 
brown ihade-^whi ^ 
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out at the window,' he looked at me as if I had uttered 
some magnanimity worthy to have place in a ^Legitimate 
Drama,' and said, ' Well, really you are a model of a wife.' 

LETTEB 45. 
To John Welshj JSsq.j The Baths^ Hdenshurgh. 

Ghelfleft: JnlylS, 1848. 

Dearest, dear only Uncle of me, — I would give a crown 
that you could see me at this moment through a powerful 
telescope ! You would laugh for the next twelve hours. 
I am doing the rural after a fashion so entirely my own 1 
To escape from the abominable paint-smell, and the in- 
fernal noise within doors, I have erected, with my own 
hands, a gipsy-tent in the garden, constructed with clothes 
lines, long poles, and an old brown floor cloth! under 
which remarkable shade I sit in an arm-chair at a small 
round table, with a hearth rug for carpet under my feet, 
writing-materials, sewing-materials, and a mind superior 
to Fate I 

The only drawback to this retreat is its being exposed 
to ^ the envy of surrounding nations' ; so many heads peer 
out on me from all the windows of the Row, eager to 
penetrate my meaning ! If I had a speaking trumpet I 
would address them once for all : — ' Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— I am not here to enter my individual protest against the 
progress of civilisation I nor yet to mock you with an Ar- 
cadian felicity, which you have neither the taste nor the 
ingenuity to make your own ! but simply to enjoy Nature 
according to ability, and to get out of the smell of new 
paint I So, pray you, leave me to pursue my innocent avo 
cations in the modest seclusion which I covet 1 ' 

Not to represent my contrivance as too perfect, I must 
also tell you that a strong puff of wind is apt to blow down 
the poles, and then the whole tent falls down on my head ! 
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This has happened once already since I began to write, 
but an instant puts it all to rights again. Indeed, without 
counteracting the indoors influences by all lawful means, I 
could not stay here at present without injury to my health, 
which \A at no time of the strongest. Our house has for a 
fortnight back been a house possessed by seven devils I a 
painter, two carpenters, a paper-hanger, two nondescript 
apprentice-lads, and ^ a spy ; ' all playing the devil to the 
utmost of their powers ; hurrying and scurrying * upstairs, 
down stairs, and in my lady's chamber 1 ' affording the live- 
liest image of a sacked city I 

When they rush in at six of the morning, and spread 
themselves over the premises, I instantly jump out of bed, 
and ' in wera desperation * take a shower bath. Then 
such a long day to be virtuous in I I make chair and sofa 
covers ; write letters to my friends ; scold the work-people, 
and suggest improved methods of doing things. And 
when I go to bed at night I have to leave both windows of 
my room wide open (and plenty of ladders lying quite 
handy underneath), that I may not, as old Sterling pre- 
dicted, ^ awake dead ' of the paint. 

The first night that I lay down in this open state of 
things, I recollected Jeannie's house-breaker adventure 
last year, and, not wishing that all the thieves who might 
walk in at my open windows should take me quite unpre- 
pared, I laid my policeman's rattle and my dagger on the 
spare pillow, and then I went to sleep quite secure. But it 
is to be confidently expected that, in a week or more, 
things will begin to subside into their normal state ; and 
meanwhile it were absurd to ex]:)ect that any sort of revo- 
lution can be accomplished. There ! the tent has been 
down on the top of me again, but it has only upset the ink. 

Jeannie appears to be earthquaking with like energy in 
Maryland Street, but finds time to write me nice long let- 
ters nevertheless, and even to make the loveliest pincushion 
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for my birthday; and my birthday was celebrated also 
with the arrival of a hamper, into which I have not yet 
penetrated. Accept kisses ad infinitum for your kind 
thought of me, dearest uncle. I hope to drink yonr health 
many times in the Madeira ' when I have Carlyle with me 
again to give an air of respectability to the act. Nay, on 
that evening when it came to hand, I was feeling so sad and 
dreary over the contrast between this Fourteenth of July — 
alone, in a house like a sacked city, and other Fourteenths 
that I can never forget, that I hesitated whether or no to 
get myself out a bottle of the Madeira there and then, and 
try for once in my life the hitherto unknown comfort of 
being dead drunk. But my sense of the respectable over- 
came the temptation. 

My husband has now left his Welshman, and is gone for 
a little while to visit the Bishop of St. David's. Then he 
purposes crossing over somehow to Liverpool, and, after a 
brief benediction to Jeannie, passing into Annandale. He 
has suffered unutterable things in Wales from the want of 
any adequate supply of tea I For the rest, his visit appears 
to have been pretty successful ; plenty of sea-bathing ; 
plenty of riding on horseback, and of lying under trees I I 
wonder it never enters his head to lie under the walnnt-tre^ 
here at home. It is a tree ! leaves as green as any leaves 
can be, even in South Wales ! but it were too easy to repose 
under that : if one had to travel a long journey by railway 
to it, then indeed it might be worth while 1 

But I have no more time for scribbling just now; be- 
sides, my pen is positively declining to act. So, God bless 
you, dear, and all of them. 

Ever your affectionate 

Jane Cabltle. 

> Pzeaent tent from liYerpooL 
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LETTEB 46. 
T. Carlyle, SUsq.y at Ilamdoughy Cowbridge. 

CheLwa : July 1^ 1848. 1 . / 

Dearest, — I take time by the pigtail, and write at night 
after post-honrs. During the day there is such an infernal 
noise of pumice-stone, diversified by snatches of ^wild 
strains ; ' the youth who is scraping the walls (as if it were 
a hundred knife-grinders melted into one) consoling him- 
self under the hideous task by striking up every two min- 
utes * The Ked Cross Blnight,' or ' Evelyn's Bower,' or 
some such plaintive melody, which, after a brief attempt 
to render itself * predominant,' ' dies away into unintelligi- 
ble whinner.' * Yesterday forenoon Mrs. Chadwick came ; 
and had just seated herself on the sofa beside me, and was 
beginning to set forth amiabilities ; when bang, bang, crash, 
screech, came the pumice-stone over the room-door, to the 
tune 

Oh rest thee, my darling, 
Thy sire is a knight ; Ac, ^, 

making us both start to our feet with a little scream and 
then fall back again in fits of laughter. Then the stairs are 
all fiowing with whitewash, and * altogether ' when I fancy 
you here *• in the midst of it,' I do not know whether to 
laugh, or to cry, or to shriek. 

But it will be a clean pretty house for you to come home 
to ; and should you find that I have exceeded bj a few 
pounds your modest allowance for painting and papering, 
you will find that I have not been thoughtless neverthe-. 
less, when I show you a document from Mr. Morgan,* 
promising to indemnify us for the same in the undis- 

1 My father's aocount of a precentor who lost his tone, desperately tried 
several others, and then * died away into an,* Ac. 
* Lawyer in the city ; virtnal proprietor here. 

> 
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tarbed possession of our house for five years ! ' A piece 
of paper equivalent to a lease of the house for five years, 
^ with the reciprocity all on one side,' binding him and 
leaving us free. ' Such a thing/ old Sterling said, who at- 
tended me to Pope's Head Alley, ^ as no woman but my- 
self would have had the impudence to ask, nor any lawyer 
in his senses the folly to grant.' I do not see but we 
might get a lease of the house after all for as long as we 
pleased, if / went about it, instead of the volup^Aiem^ Per- 
ry.' This was one of those remarkable instances of fasci- 
nation which I exercise over gentlemen of a ^ certain age ; ' 
before I had spoken six words to him it was plain to the 
meanest capacity that he had fallen over head and ears in 
love with me ; and if he put off time in writing me tlie 
promise I required, it was plainly only because he could 
not bear the idea Of my going away again ! No wonder! 
probably no such beatific vision as that of a real live wo- 
man, in a silk bonnet and muslin gown, ever irradiated 
that dingy, dusty law-chamber of his, and sat there on a 
three-feet-high stool, since he had held a pen behind his 
ear ; and certainly never before had either man or woman, 
in that place, addressed him as a human being, not as a 
lawyer, or he would not have looked at me so struck dumb 
with admiration when I did so. For respectability's sake, 
I said, in taking leave, that ^ my husband was out of town, 
or he would have come himself.' ^ Better as it is,' said the 
old gentleman, ^ do you think I would have written to your 
husband's dictation as I have done to yours ? ' * He asked 
me if your name were John or William — plainly he had 
lodged an angel unawares. 

By the way, that other angel' is becoming a bore. 
Charles Barton, with whom I dined at Sterling's in retum- 

> Pedant carpenter and honae agent here ; ohazaeteriaed the onthrift of the 
poor by that adjectiye. 
* * T. Carlyle,' of the Irvingite Ghnrch, long a donble-gaioger of mine. 
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ing from Pope^s Head Alley, told me tliat he had been 
making quite a sensation in Berlin, and be^i invited to a 
gi'eat many places, on the strength of the ' French Bevola- 
tion.' He (Charles B.) was asked to meet him — that is, 
' Thomas Carlyle, author of " The French Revolution," ' at 
the Earl of Westmorland's. ^ Is he here ? ' said Charles ; 
^ I shall be delighted to see him, I know him quite well ; ' 
and accordingly, on the appointed day, he ' almost ran into 
the arms of the announced Thomas Carlyle, and then re- 
treated with consternation.' It was so far good that he had 
an opportunity to disabuse these people at least by declar- 
ing ' that was not Thomas Carlyle at all I ' But is it not a 
shame in the creature to encourage the delusion, and let 
himself be feted as a man of genius when he is only a 
* crackbrained enthusiastic'?' A. . » , 

I have awoke at four eveiy morning since you went 
away ; and the night before last I slept just half an hour 
in all ; it is always the effect of finding one's self in a new 
position. When the workpeople come at six, I get up, 
which makes a prodigiously long day ; but I do not weary, 
having so many mechanical things to do. Thi» morning 
I took, or rather failed to take, a shower bath ; I pulled 
with concentrated courage, and nothing would come ; de- 
termined not to be quite baffled, however, I made Helen 
pour a pitcherful of water on me instead. 

f Mazzini came this forenoon, for the first time ; very pale « « ^ 
and weak, but his face pretty well mended. He was hor- 
ribly out of Spirits ; and no wonder. They have brought 
out the * British and Foreign Review ' without his ar- 
ticle ! ! a most untimely contretemps for him, in an eco- 
nomical point of view ; and besides very mortifying to him 
morally, as he is sure it is ' merely because of his being a 
foreigner that he is so ill-used.' I was strongly advising 
him to — run away, to hide himself from all people, friends 

> My father^B epithet for Mrs. Garrathers, long ago. 
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and creditors and disciples, in Switzerland or some cheap, 
quiet place ; and I should not wonder if he did some such 
thing in the end — a man cannot live ^ in a state of crisis ' 
(as he calls it) for ever.^ 

I do not see how I am to get to the Isle of Wight. I 
cannot leave the house with workpeople coming and going ; 
and Helen declares, naturally, that without me she could 
not stay a night in the house for the whole world.' But 
I daresay I am quite as content here, studious of house- 
hold good, as I should be, dragged about to look at pic- 
turesque views, at the Isle of Wight, or anywhere else that 
* fool * creturs go for diversion ; ' but London, be it e'er so 
hot, is ne'er too hot for me ! * To-day we have had the 
beautifullest soft rain, to make all fresh again ; and on 
the whole, the weather is charming ; and I never go into 
the dusty streets on foot. Good night. 

Saturday. — Well 1 you cannot come back here just now 
at all rates, that is flat. What think you of going to this 

? Here indeed you would not * come out strong ' under 

the existing circumstances. It is only I who can be * jolly ' 
in such a* mess of noise, dirt, and wild dismay I I said to 
the lad in the lobby this morning, who was filling the 
whole house with ' Love's young dream : ' * How happy 
you must feel, that can sing through that horrible noise 
you are making ! ' ^ Yes, thank you, ma'm,' says he, * I am 
happy enough so far as I knows ; but I's always a-singing 
any how t it sounds pleasant to sing at one's work, doesn't 
it, ma'm ? ' ' Oh, very pleasant,' said I, quite conquered by 
his simplicity, * but it would be still pleasanter for me, at 
least, if you would sing a song from beginning to end, 
instead of bits here and there.' * Thank you ma'm,' says 
he again, * I will try ! ' But he does not succeed. 

Jf^Deanitlon of poetry, * Paok o' lies, that foil crattmea write for,* dka 
s Mrs. Siddona, replying to her boat, apologedo for hia aalt fish : ^Fiah, be 
it iie*€r ao nit,' Ao. 
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I have the most extraordinary letter from * * *, which I 
would send, only that it would cost twopence of itself. He 
writes to tell me that ^ he did not like his reception/ that, 
^ often as he came and long as he stayed, I treated him 
indeed with perfect civility, did not yawn, or appear to be 
suppressing a yawn ; Tiiit T seemed to labour under a con- 
tinual feeling of oppression! and to be thinking all the 
while oi something else I ' * What did I see to offend me 
in him ? ' he asks me with great humility ; from what he 
heard of preferences and saw of my society, he was in- 
clined to suppose that what I objected to in him must be 
the want of that first great requisite earnestness.^ But he 
begged to assure me, &c., &c. — in short, that he had as 
much earnestness ^ as he could bear ' ! ! A letter from a 
man calling himself bishop to a woman whom ]ig calls 
infidel, and pleading guilty to her of want of eamestnesfr- 
Bah ! I wish I could snort like Cavaignac. 

There, now I must stop. I daresay 1 have wearied you. 
Qod keep you, dear. Be quite easy about me. 

Ever yours 

• 
^. LETTER 47. 

CattikiiiB Y>ld Scotch word for spatterdaaheSy * onits ' signifying 
feet) means   « «  now become * Bishop/ so-called, * of -^^;:J^ <■- 
(title we used to think analogous to Qreat Mog^ of London |), / 
in whose episcopal imiform, nnsnitable to the httle bandy-legged 
man, the spats were a prominent item. Indisputable man of talent 
and veracity, though not of much devoutness, of considerable 
worldliness rather, and quietly composed self-conceit — gone now, 
ridiculously, into the figure of * a bandy-legged black beetle,' as 
was thought by some. ^ ^ 

' Old Morrah,' or Murrough, was an Irish surgeon of much sense 
and merit, wellaccepted by the Sterlings and us. -> 

The policeman's ' rattle ' was a thing she actually had on her 
night-table at this time. 
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T. Cwrhfle^ JEsq., at Carmxirthen. 

Ghalflea : Thursday, July, 20, 1848. 

Dearest, — ^I qnite f retted, last night, at jonr having been 
cheated out of your letter. IPabord^ I had a headache ; 
but that was not the reason, for it was not an even-down 
headache, under which no woman can write ; I could have 
written, better or worse ; but I put off, thinking always I 
should get into ^ a freer and clearer state ' ' before the post 
left; and, as the copy -line says, ^procrastination is the 
root of all evil.' From two till four I had visitors, and 
not of free and easy sort who could be told to go away and 
return at a more convenient season ; first, Mrs. Prior* and 
her companion Miss Allan, the primmest pair ^ but mean- 
ing well, and making me a long first visit of ceremony, in 
testimony of Mrs. Prior's sense ^f my * goodness to her 
poor brother.' 

By the way, I really believe that I have been the instru- 
ment, under Providence, of saving old Sterling's life. I told 
you how Dr. Fergus^on seemed to me to be ruining him 
with recommendation^ ^ ^ a plentiful use of porter, wine, 
and other stimulants to restore the tone of his nervous sys- 
tem ' (I) Then he recommendeihim vapour baths/ I saw 
him after his first bath, all scarlel as a lobster and pale as 
milk by turns, and shivering and burning by turns. I had 
an uncomfortable feeling about him all the evening ; was 
not sure whether I ought not to write to John ; he looked to 
me so much in danger of some sudden stroke. Two days 
after, he came and told me he had been twice cupped ) had 
been so ill that he had himself proposed the thing to Fer- 
gus^Dn, who approved. Now this was quite enough to show 
what sort of ^tfisson this Fergus|on must be, feeding a man 
up with porter and wine, and cupping him at the same time. 

> Brother John^s f avonrite phxaae. 
• Elder Sterling's Bister. 
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I told Sterling most seriously that he looked to me in a very 
critical state ; and that if he did not go home, and send at 
once to old Morrah, who was no quack, and had never flattered 
his tastes, 1 would not answer for his living another week. 
He was furious at my suspicion of Fergusl^n ; but on the way 
home thought better of it, and did send for Morrah ; who 
immediately proceeded to scour him with the most potent 
medicines. Morrah called for me two days ago, and said '"> 
that he did not think he could have gone on another week 
under Fergusfcon's system, without a stroke of apoplexy; 
that his pulse was a hundred and thirty, and his tongue quite 
black. Now he is sleeping well, and much better every way. 
After Mrs. Prior, came the Dundee Stirlings, and the 
sister who is going to India. I liked the big bald forehead 
and kind eyes of Stirling very much indeed. He looks a 
right good fellow. They are to return to Dundee in a few 
days. But the most unexpected, the most stroke-of -thun- 
der visitor I have had was Cuttikins ! ! * I declare when — . / 
Helen told me he was below, I almost sprung the rattle. / 
I had not answered his letter, had made up my mind not 
to answer it at all ; a man puts one in quite a false position 
who demands an explanation of one's cpldness — coldness 
which belongs to the great sphere of silence ; all speech 
about it can only make bad worse. Was* he come there be- 
cause, like \ v^ he ' had found it so easy ' to ask me for an M-' 
answer ? Was the small chimera gone out of his wits ? 
When 1 came down, though outwardly quite calm, even in- 
diflFerent, 1 was in a serious trouble. He put me speedily 
at ease, however, by telling me that he had been sent for 
express, to see his aunt, who had thought herself dying 
(and from whom he has expectations) ; she was now re- 
covering, and he hoped to be able to go back in a few days 
— I hope 80, too.' I said I had not answered his letter, be- 
cause it seemed to me that was the best way to counteract 

1 See preface to this letter. 
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the indiscretiou of his having written it ; that, ^ although, 
as a man much older than myself, and a dignitary of the 
church, lie ought to be wiser than I, I could not help tell- 
ing him that I had learned a thing or two, which he seemed 
to be still in ignorance of — among the rest, that warmth 
of affection could not be brought about by force of logic' 
He said ^ I was right, and he did not design to bore me this 
time,' and so we parted with polite mutual tolerance. But 
you may figure the shock of having that little Cuttikins 
desoend from the blue so suddenly when I was relying on 
seeing no more of him for three years/ 

Only think what human wickedness is capable of I 
Some devils broke into Pearson's workshop the night be- 
fore last, and stole all the men's tools/ The poor creatures 
are running about, lost, their occupation quite gone. They 
have never any money laid by, so they cannot buy new 
tools till they get money, and tiiey cannot make money till 
they get tools. It is the ciniellest of thefts — a man's tools. 
Last night six or seven pounds' worth of glass- was cut out 
of a new house — out of the windows that is to say-/ 

Your letter is just come ; I thank you for never neglect- 
ing me. Yesterday looked such a blank day ; no letters 
came, as if in sympathy with your silence. You^ust feel 
something of a self -constituted impostor in your present 
location. I have a good many little things to do, and an 
engagement with Mrs. Prior, who is to come to take me a 
drive at two o'clock. Oh, if you could mend me some pens ! 
Bless you, dearest. Your own 

J. a 

LETTER 48. 
T. CarlyU^ Esq.^ at Lwerpool. 

ChelMa : Monday night, Jnly 81, 1843. 

Dearest, — The postman presented me your letter to- 
night, in Cheyne Walk, with a bow extraordinary. He 
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is a jewel of a postman ; whenever he has put a letter from 
yon into the box, he both knocks and nngs, that not a mo- 
ment may be lost in taking possession of it. In acknowl- 
edgment whereof, I crossed the street one day, when Cnt- 
tikins, who stayed a week and returned twice, was with 
me, and at that moment doing the impossible to be entei*- 
taining, for the purpose of saluting his (the postman's) 
baby, which he was carrying out for an airing. The rage 
of Cuttikins at this inteiTuption was considerable; he 
looked at me as if he could have eaten me raw, and 
remarked with a concentrated spleen, ' Well, I must say, 
never did I see any human being so improved in amiability 
as you are. Everybody and everything seems to be hon- 
oured with a particular affection from you.' * Everything,' 
thought I, * except you ; ' but I contented myself with say- 
ing, ^ Isn't it a darling baby ? ' Poor Cuttikins, his aunt did 
not die; so he is gone with the prospect of — alas I — of 
having to return ere long. The last day he came, John 
Sterling exploded him in a way that would have done 
your heart good to see. John looked at me as much as to 
say, *Does he bore you ? ' and I gave my shoulders a little 
shrug in the affirmative ; whereupon John jumped to his 
feet and said in a polite undertone, as audible, however, for 
the Bishop as for me, ' Well, my good friend, if you can- 
not keep your engagement with me, I must go by myself 
— ^I am too late already.' The cool assurance of this 
speech was inimitable, for I had no engagement in the 
world with him; but the bishop, suspecting nothing, 
sprang to his feet, and was off in a minute with apologies 
for having detained me. 

Well, I actually accomplished my dinner at the Kay 
Shuttleworths'. Mrs. ^ was the only lady at dinner; ^vA^ 
old Miss Rogers, and a young ^er«A-looking * person with 
her, came in the evening ; it was a very locked-jaw sort of 

> TFoteritA, an emphatic Scotoh word. 
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business. Little Helps was there, but even ^ could not 
animate him : he looked pale and as if he had a pain in 
y^^ / his stomach. ^Milnes was there, and * affable ' enough, but 
evidently overcome with a feeling that weighed on all of 
us — the feeling of having been dropped into a vacuum. 
There were various other men, a Sir Charles Lemon, 
1 fi ^Uu i I Comewall Lewis, and some T>ther half-dozen, insipidities, 

/v whose names did not fix themselves in my memory. Mrs. 
;,^uh^ I /, was an insupportable bore ; she has surely the air of 
Ly a retired unfortunate female ; her neck and arms were 
I naked, as if she had never eaten of the Tree of the Knowl- 
edge of Grood and Evil ! She reminded me forcibly of 
the Princess Huncamunca, as I once saw her represented 
in a bam. She ate and drank with a certain voracity, 
sneezed once during the dinner, just like a hale old man, 
^ and altogether ' nothing could be more ungraceful, more 
unfeminine than her whole bearing. She talked a deal 
about America and her poverty with exquisite bad taste. 
Lideed, she was every way a displeasing spectacle to me. 

Mazzini's visit to Lady Baring (as he calls her) went off 
wonderfully well. I am afraid, my dear, this Lady Baring 
of yours, and his, and John Mill's, and everybody's, is an 
arch coquette. She seems to have played her cards with 
Mazzini really too well ; she talked to him with the highest 
commendations of George Sand, expressed the utmost long- 
ing to read the new edition of ' Lelia ' ; nay, she made him 
* a mysterious signal with her eyes, having first looked two 
or three times towards John Mill and her husband,' clearly 
fUicI intimating that she had something to tell him about X 

which they were not to hear ; and when she could not 
make him understand, she ^ shook her head impatiently, 
which from a woman, especially in your England, was — 
what shall I say ? — confidential, upon my honour.' I think 
it was. John Mill appeared to be loving her very much, 
and taking great pains to show her that his opinions were 
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right ones. By the way, do you know that Mill considers 
Robespierre ^ the greatest man that ever lived,' his speeches 
far surpassing Demosthenes' ? He begins to be too absurd, 
that John MUll I heard Milnes saying at the Shuttle- 
worths' that ' Lord Ashley was the greatest man alive ; he 
was the only man that Oarlyle praised in his book.' I 
dare say he knew I was overhearing him. ^>% ^^^^ SUX ''. 
I am quite rid of the paint-smell now ; bbt I have the 
whitewasher coming again to-morrow. I could not turn 
up the low room till the upstairs one was ia some sort hab- 
itable again, and all last week, nothing could be got on 
with, owiQg to Pearson's absence. It is surprising how 
much easier it is to pull down things than to put them up 
again. 

LETTEB 49. 

Welsh Tour done. Leaving Liverpool for Scotsbrig I get this. 
— T. 0. 

T. Ca/rlylsj Eaq.^ at Limerpool. 

Ohelaea: Thnisday, Aug. 8, 184a 

Dearest, — ^K you go on board to-night, this letter will 
reach you no sooner than if written to-morrow and ad- ,^^ , 
dressed to Scotsbrig ; but if you do not, and to -morro w,.y 
there be a second day for you without any news, rjrou 
be ^vaixed;' and on no account must you be^vaixed if 
one can possibly help it. I cannot, however, make much 
of writing to-day ; for it is thundering and raining in a 
quite soul-confusing manner ; ^gt in the first place,' then, ^ 

in the second, I have a headadie. Last night the Stick- 
woman, who is always showing me small civilities, brought 
me a present of ass's milk (Qod knows where she. got hold ^^^j' ! 
of the ass to milk it !),^and she bade Helen tell me that if - -^1 

I would please to drink it to my supper, I should feel great ' 

benefit in the morning. I drank it, more for curiosity 
than for any superiority I could taste in it over cow's 
Vol. L— 11 
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milk ; and awoke, after two hours' sleep, with such a head- 
ache, and such a detestation of ass's milk I I was able to 

j- get up early to my breakfast; but yam not recovered yet, 
nor shall be till I have had a nigl(rs sleep. I did myself 
no good by cleaning the lamp in the morning. It had 
ceased to act some time ago, and was beginning to lie heavy 
on my conscience; besides that light is one of the things 
I do not like to economise in, when I am alone ; Just the - / 
more alone I am, the more light I need, as I told jDarwin, 
the night he drank tea with me, and, when the lamp was 
brought in, remarked that ^ it was surely far too much light 
for a single woman ' I Darwin, by the way, has gone out 
of sight latterly ; it is a fortnight, I am sure, since he was 
here ; he talked then of paying a visit to his brother and 
^^-^ / then goingJx) the Mackintosh's. 

I am si tang in the upstairs room now, while the earth- 
quake is rumbling beneathiit;«^aa4-^tl»€L and the thunder A 
together are almost too mucn for me. They have washed 
the ceilings, and Helen is now washing the paint, and do- 
ing the impossible to clean the paper with bread. * Ah ! ' 
it takes such a quantity of labour, (for a man quite incon- 
ceivable,Ato make what is dirty look one shade more near 
to clean. But here it is all quite clean, and so pretty 1 I 
/ feel like a little ^ueen sitting in it, so far as what Mazzini 
calls Hhe material' is concerned; indeed, I suppose no 

, Queen ever got half the comfort out of a nice room ; 
\' .. i^ueens being born to them as the sparks fly upwards. 
There are still some finishing strokes to be given, the book- 
shelves all to be put up, and the window curtains ; and a 
deal of needlework has to go to the last. But when all is 
done, it will be such a pleasure to receive you and give 
you tea in your new library ! when you have exhausted the 
world without. 

Thanks for your constant little letters ; when you come 
back, I do not know how I shall learn to do without thera/^ 
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they Hft ve come to be as necessary as any part of my ^ daily 
bread.'j^ But, my dear, I must stojv jiou see that my head j 
is bad and that I am making it worse. "^ 

Bless yon^ O 

Touri^ J. C. c^ 

LETTER 50. 
T. CaHyle^ jEJj., at Scotsbrig. 

Pier Hotel, Byde : > Wednesday morniiig, Ang. 9, 184S. 

Dearest, — ^Here I actually am, and so far as has yet ap- 
peared, * if it had not been for the honour of the thing,' I 
had better have stayed where I was. The journey hither 
was not pleasant tike least in the world. What journey 
ever was or shall be pleasant for poor me ? But this railway 
seems to me particularly shaky, and then the steamboat- 
ing from Gosport, though it had not time to make me sick^ 
W-the water, moreover, beiug smooth as the Thamesj— still 
made me as perfectly uncomfortable as need be ; a heavy 
dew was falling ; one could not see many yards ahead ; 
everybody on board looked peevish. I wished myself at 
home in my bed. 

We reached Eyde at eight in the evening, and, the sec- 
ond hotel being filled, had to take up our quarters for that 
night at the first, which ' is the dearest hotel in Europe,' 
and the hotel in Europe, so far as I have seen, where there 
is the least human comfort. I had to make tea from an 
urn the water of which was certainly not ' as hot as one 
could drink it;" the cream was blue milk, the butter 
tasted of straw, and the ^cold fowl' was a lukewarm one, 
and as tough as leather. After this insalubrious repast — 

1 Mrs. Carlyle had gone to Ryde with old Mr. Sterling. ,7i 
* Lady mistress and guests haye sat down to tea ; bntler is summoned up in 
haste: *John, John, how is this? Water in the urn not boiling!* John 
(attempts to deny, then finding he cannot) : * A weel, me^m ; I kenua whether 
it*s altogether honing^ A^m sure It^s better than yon can drink it I ' and retires 
with the feeling of a maltreated man. 
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which the Stimabile/ more easily pleased than I, pro- 

nonnced to be * infinitely refreshing, by Jove ! ' — ^finding 

that, beyond sounding the depths of vacuum, there was 

nothing to be done that night, I retired to my bed. The 

windows looked over house-roofs and the sea, so I hoped 

it would be quiet ; but, alas, there was a dog .uttering 2l —j h 

volley of loud barks, about once in the five minutes ; and 

rousing up what seemed to be a whole infinitude of dogs 

in the distance I Of course, fevered and nervous as I was 

at any rate from the journey, I could not sleep at all ; I 

do not mean that I slept ill, but I have absolutely never 

been asleep at all the whole night ! So you may fancy 

the favourable mood I am in towards Kyde this morning ! 

I feel as if I would not pass another night in that bed for 

a hundred pounds t 

Nor shall I need. Clark * has been out this morning to 
seek a lodging ; and has found one, he says, very quiet,*- 
quite away from the town. If I cannot sleep there, I will 
return to my own red bed as fast as possible. I did not 
bind myself for any specified time. To Helen I said I 
should most likely be back in three or four days ; but in 
my own private mind, I thought it possible I might make 
out a week. It was best, however, to let her expect me 
from day to day ; both that she might get on faster and 
that she might suffer less from her apprehensioiL of >y 
thieves, for she fiattered herself nobody would know I was 
gone before I should be returned. I left Elizabeth, with 
her, with plenty of needlework to do ; alone, sh^. %ould 
have gone out of her senses altogether, and most^^robably 
succeeded in getting the house robbed. ^ 

And now let me tell you something which you will per- 
haps think .questionable^ a piece of Hero-* Worship that I 
have been after. My youthful enthusiasm, as John Ster- 
ling calls it, is npt extinct then, as I had supposed ; but 

' See^a^ p. 27. * The Talet 
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muBt certainly be immortal I Only think of its blazing np 
for Father Mathew I Ton know I have always had the 
greatest reverence for that priest ; and when I heard he 
was in London, attainable to me, I felt that I mnst see 
him, shake him by the hand, and tell him I loved him 
considerably I 1 was expressing my wish to see him, to 
Eobertson, the night he brought the Ballad Collector ; ^ 
and he told me it could be gratified quite easily. Mrs. 
Hall had offered him a note of introduction to Father Ma- 
thew, and she would be pleased to include my name in it. 
* Fix my time, then.' * He was administering the pledge 
all day long in the Commercial Road.' I fixed next even- 
ing. 

Robertson, accordingly, called for me at five, and we 
rumbled off in omnibus, all the way to Mile End, that 
hitherto for me unimaginable goal I Then there was still 
a good way to walk ; the place, the * new lodging,' was a 
large piece of waste ground, boarded off fi-om the Com- 
mercial Road, for a Catholic cemetery. I found ^my 
youthful enthusiasm ' rising higher and higher as I got on 
the ground, and saw the thousands of people all hushed 
into awful silence, with not a single exception that I saw; 
— ^the only religious meeting I ever saw in cockneyland 
which had not plenty of scoffers hanging on its outskirts. 
The crowd was all in front of a narrow scaffolding, from 
which an American captain was then haranguing it ; and 
Father Mathew stood beside him, so good and simple- 
looking 1 Of course, we could not push our way to the 
front of the scaffold, where steps led up to it ; so we went 
to one end, where there were no steps or other visible 
means of access, and handed up our letter of introduction 
to a policeman ; he took it and returned presently, saying 
that Father Mathew was coming. And he came ; and 
reached down his hand to me, ' and I grasped it ; but the 

1 Peter Bnchan, poor phantasm ! 
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boards were higher than my head, and it seemed our com- 
manication must stop there. Bnt I have told you that I 
was in a moment of enthusiasm ; I felt the need of get- 
ting closer to that good man. I saw a bit of rope hang- 
ing, in the form of a festoon, from the end of the boards ; 
I put my foot on it ; held still by Father Mathew's hand ; 
seized the end of the boards with the other ; and, in some, 
to myself (up to this moment), incomprehensible way, 
flung myself horizontally on to the scaffolding at Father 
jj Mathew's feet !^ He uttered a scream, for he thought 
(I suppose) I must fall back ; but not at all ; I jumped to 
my feet, shook hands with him and said — what? *God 
only knows.' He made me sit down on the only chair a 
moment ; then took me by the hand as if I had been a little 
girl, and led me to the front of the scaffold, to see him 
administer the pledge. From a hundred to two hundred 
took it ; and aU the tragedies and theatrical representations 
I ever saw, melted into one, could not have given me 
such emotion as that scene did. There were faces both of 
men and women that will haimt me while I live ; faces 
exhibiting such concentrated wretchedness, making, you 
would have said, its last deadly struggle with the powers 
of darkness. There was one man, in particular, with a 
baby in his arms ; and a young girl that seemed of the 
^unfortunate' sort, that gave me an insight into the lot of 
humanity that I still wanted. And in the face of Father 
Mathew, when one looked from them to him, the mercy 
of Heaven seemed to be laid bare. Of course I cried ; but 
I longed to lay my head down on the good man's shoulder 
cujtu^ UuL I *^^ ^^^ ^ hearty cry there before the whole, multitude I 
He said to me one such nice thing. * I dare not be absent 
for an hour,' he said ; ' I think always if some dreadful 
drunkard were to come, and me away, he might never 
muster determination perhaps to come again in all his life ; 
and there would be a man lost 1 ' 
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I was tnming sick, and needed to get ont of the thing, 
but, in the act of leaving him — ^never to see him again 
through all time, most probably — feeling him to be the 
very best man of modem times ( you excepted), I had 
another movement of youthful enthusiasm which you will 
hold up your hands and eyes at. Did I take the pledge 
then ? !N'o ; but I would, though, if I had not feared it 
would be put in the newspapers I No, not that ; but I 
drew him aside, having considered if I had any ring on, 
any handkerchief, anything that I could leave with him in 
remembrance of me, and having bethought me of a pretty 
memorandum-book in my reticule, I drew him aside and 
put it in his hand, and bade him keep it for my sake ; and 
asked him to give me one of his medals to keep for his I 
And all this in tears and in the utmost agitation I Had you 
any idea that your wife was still such a fool ! I am sure \ 
had not. The Father got through the thing admirably. He 
seemed to understand what it all meant quite well, inartic- 
ulate though I was. He would not give me a common 
medal, but took a little silver one from the neck of a young 
man who had just taken the pledge for example's sake, tell- 
ing him he would get him another presently, and then laid 
the medal into my hand with a solemn blessing. I could 
not speak for excitement all the way home. When I 
went to bed I could not sleep ; the pale faces I had seen 
haunted me, and Father's Mathew's smile ; and even next 
morning, I could not anyhow subside into my normal state, 
until I had sat down and written Father Mathew a long 
letter — accompanying it with your * Past and Present ! ' 
Kow, dear, if you are ready to beat me for a distracted 
Gomeril ^ I cannot help it. All that it was put into my 
heart to d <v Ich k^nnte nicht anders. o 

When you write, just address to Cheyne Kow. I cannot 
engage for myself being here twenty-four hours longer ; it 

'Sootohforgood-natnredfool. <r 
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will depend on how I Bleep to-night ; and also a little on 
when I find Elizabeth Mudie ' will be needed in Manches- 
ter. I must be back in time to get her clothes gathered to- 
gether. 

Bless yon always. Love to them all. 

Your J. C. 

I began this in the hotel ; but it has been finished in our 
lodging, which looks quiet and comfortable so far. 

LETTEB 51. 
T. Ca/rlyUy JEsq.y at Sootabrig. 

Ryde : Fziday, Aug. 11, 1848w 

Dearest, — The sky-rocket will be off to-morrow morning, 
on the strength of its own explosiveness ; the red-hot poker 
may stay till it has burnt a hole in its box, if it like ! ^ Oh I 
what had I to do for to travel ? I was well, I would be 
better, and I am here ! ' To be sure, Ryde is a place well 
worth having seen, and knowing about with a view to fu- 
ture needs ; but what I get out of it for the time being, 
moi, is sleeplessness, indigestion, and incipient despair. 
^:^/ ' I finished my. letter to you the first thing I did on tak- 
ing possession of the lodging. It (the lodging) looked 
passable enough, so far ; a small but neat sitting-room, 
with two bed-rooms, of which the roomiest was assigned 
to me — ^plainly in the expectation that I sliould modestly 
prefer the inferior one. But not at all ; my modesty re- 
mained perfectly passive ; — ^for I knew that he could have 
had two bed-rooms equally good for two or three shillings 
a week more ; and if he chose to make a sacrifice of com- 
fort for so paltry a saving, I was resolved it should be of 
his own comfort, not mine. ^ 

I went to bed in fear and trembling. 1 do think an- 

I One of two girls in diffioalt oiroomstances, for whom, with her •later 
Jnliet, Mrs. Carlyle was endeftvooring to provide (see p. 106).~J. A. F. 
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other such night as the preceding would have thrown me 
A./ into^brain-fever; but I slept, merdfully^ot weU, but -/ 
some . On looking, however, at my fair hand in the morn- 
ing, as it lay outside the bed-clothes, I peixseived it to be all 
— ^ what shall I say } ' ' elevated into inequalities,' ^ ^ sig- 
nificant of much ! ' Kot a doubt of it, I had fallen among 
bugs 1 My pretty neck too, especially the part of it Bab- 
bie used to like to kiss, was all bitten in&mously ; and I 
felt myself a degraded Goody, as well as a very unfortunate 
one. As I sat, exceedingly low, at something which, in 
the language of flattery, we called breakfast, Clark brought 
me your letter and one from Babbie and three from Ger- 
aldine (who always outdoes you all) ; administering comfort 
each after a sort, but Geraldine's most, for they offered me 
the handsomest pretext for returning home suddenly. 
One of her letters was to announce the safe arrival of Ju- 
liet Mudie, whom she expressed herself outrageously 
pleased with ; the other two were to say that I must get 
Elizabeth €& immediately, as tlie lady could not wait ; and 
in case of missing me, she had written to this effect to 
Chelsea and Byde at the same time. I was not to mind 
clothing her ; vXL that could be done there ; if I was absent, 
I must employ Mazzini or somebody to see her off. But 
I was too glad of the excuse, to dream of employing any- 
body ; besides, one always does one's own business best 
f oneself ; should she miss the thing, through any interfer- 
ence from the mother or other hindrance which my pres- 
ence could have obviated, who knows but it might be the 
losing of her whole chances in life 1 So I wrote to her in- 
stantly to go home and take leave of her mother on receiv- 
ing my letter (to-day), and make one or two small prepa- 
rations, which were indispensable unless she should go 

I Enphemism of a certain niBtio gooee (in our Cxaigenputtock time) to ex- 
prew the condition of his brow bitten by midgei. The preceding location ia 
eiiabliahed Mamnian ; the foUowing dearl y mine . 
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among BtrangerB like a beggar — ^which, of course, poor 
thing, being very handsome or whether or no, she would 
not like to do ; and that I would be there to-morrow, to take 
her to the railway to-morrow evening. Meanwhile I am 
getting together one decent suit of clothes for hen in the 
Isle of Wight/ That is what I call taking time oy the 
middle/ 

To-day I have another letter from yon, as a sort of mar- 
malade to one's bad bread and tea-urn skimmed-milk tea. 
u^ 'tj 7r«*^ - ^^ y^'^ know, I pity this poor old man. The notion of 
yjujJ saving seems to be growing into a disease with him ; and 

he has still a sufficient natural sense of what looks generous, 
and even magnificent, to make it a very painful disease. 
He is really pitiable in every way ; and if it were possible 
for me to stay with him, I would out of sheer charity. He 
is incapable of applying his mind to reading or Mriting or 
any earthly thing. And he cannot move about to ' distract 
himself ' as he used to do, he suffers so much from incessant 
pain in one of his thighs. He cannot even talk, for every 
minute needing to roar out, ^ This is torture, by Jove ! ' 
* My God, this is agony,' &c. &c. He always will go out 
to walk, and then for hoiirs after he pays the penalty 
**M ofit./:^ 

' I went this morning (while a man was taking down my 
bedstead to look for the bugs, which were worse last night, 
of course, having found what a rare creature they had got 
to eat), and investigated another lodging, which Clark had 
taken for us, and Sterling gave it up, for no other reason 
one could imagine, than just because Clark had taken it, 
and he likes to do everything over again himself. I thought 
it would be good to know something about lodgings here, 
in case you might like to try it next time. 

Eyde is certainly far the most beautiful sea-bathing place 
I ever saw ; and seems to combine the conveniences and 
civilisation of town with the purity and quiet of the coun- 
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try in a rather snooessfnl manner. The lodging I looked at 
was quite at the outside of the town : a sitting-room and 
two bed-rooms, in the house of a single lady ; the sitting- 
room beautiful, the bed-rooms small, but, in compensation, 
the beds very large ; good furniture, and, I should expect, 
good attendance, * sitting ' in a beautiful little garden, villa- 
wise, rejoicing in the characteristic name of Flora Cottage ; 
and within two minutes' walk of the sea andromantic-look- 
ing bushy expanses : a very superior place to Newby, and 
the cost just the same — ^two guineas a week. God knows 
whether there be bugs in it. There is no noise ; for the 
lady remarked to me, jpar hasard, that she sometimes felt 
frightened in lying awake at night, it was so still ; nothing 
to be heard but the murmuring of the sea. We mi^t * put ^j^ 
this in our pipe ' for next year ; and I shall look about far- 
ther during this my last day. I wonder John never recom- 
mended "Wight to you witii any emphasis ; it must surely 
have some drawback which I have not discovered ; for 
it seems to me a place that would suit even you. And now, 
dear, if you think my letter hardly worth the reading, re- 
member that I am all bug-bitten and bedevilled and out 
of my latitude, 

Your own 

J. 0. 

Kind remembrances to all ; a kiss to my kind, good 
Jamie. 

[We never went to Byde ; we once tried Brighton, once i nspected 
Botunemonth, &c.; bat the very noises, in all these pretty sea- 
places, denoted flat impossibility, especially to one of ns. How 
heavenly, salutary, pure is silence ; how unattainable in the mad 
England that now is I— T. d] 
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LETTER 52. 

 

T. Carlyle, Esq.^ at Sootshrig. 

ChelMs: SondAy, Ang. 18, 1843. 

Dearest, — I have not for a long time enjoyed a more 
trimnphant moment than in ^descending' ' from the rail- 
way yesterday at Yauxhall, and calling a porter to caiiy 
my small trunk and dressing box (of course) to a Chelsea 
steamer ! To be sure, I looked (and felt)^as if just return- 
ing from the Thirty-years' "War." Sleepless, bug-bitten, 
bedusted and bedeviUed, I was hardly recognisable for the 
same trim little Goody who had left that spot only four 
days before ; but still I was returning vnthiny shield, not 
on it. A few nunutes more, and I should be purified to 
the shift, to the very skin — should have absolutely bathed 
myself with ea/u de Cologne — should have some mutton- 
broth set before me (I had written from Byde to bespeak 
it I), and a silver spoon to eat it with (these four days had 
taught me to appreciate my luxuries), and prospect of my 
own red bed at night I That of itself was enough to make 
me the most thankful woman in Chelsea I 

!p.elen screamed with joy when she saw me (for I was 
come about an hour sooner than I was expected), and then 
seized me round the neck and kissed me from ear to ear. 
Then came Bessie Mudie, with her head quite turned. She 
could do nothing in the world but laugh for joy, over her 
own prospects so suddenly brightened for her ; and from 
consciousness of her improved appearance, in a pair of stays 
and a gown and petticoat which she had got for herself 
here by my directions. And when I showed her the shawl 
and other little things I had fetched her from Ryde, she 
laughed still more, and her face grew so very red that I 
thought she was going to burst a blood-vessel. She had been 

1 Kole, p. 119. 
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home, and had taken leave of her mother — ^no hindrance 
there whatever, but was extremely thankful. So all was in 
readiness for taking her to the railway that evening accord- 
ing to programme. 

Mazzini called just when I had finishexl my dinner, to in* 
quire if there had been any news from me ; and was aston- 
ished to find myself ; still more astonished at the extent to 
which I had managed to ruin myself in so short a time : I 
looked, he said, * strange , upon ngy honour ! — most like,' 
if he might be allowed to say it, ^ to Lady Macbeth in the 
sleeping scene I ' Ko wonder I Four such nights might 
have made a somnambulant of a much stronger woman 
than Tae^poverma. 

At half after seven, I started with Bessie for Euston 
Square ; committed her to the care of a very fat benevo- 
lent-looking old man, who was going all the way ; pinned 
her letter for Geraldine to her stays ; kissed the poor young 
creature, and gave her my blessing ; came back wondering 
whether these two girls that I had launched into the world 
would live to thank me for it, or not rather wish that I had 
tied a stone about each of their necks and launched them 
into the Thames! Impossible to predict! So/I went to . ' 
bed and was asleep in two minutes 1 / 

After some hours of the deadest sleep I ever slept on^^' 
earth, I was wakened with pain in my head ; but where I was ^'"^ • " '' 
I could not possibly make out. I sat up in the middle of ^^^\ ^* ' 
my bed, to ascertain my locality, and there ' I happened ' * the * ' " .''''/ 
oddest mystification you can fancy : I actually lost myself in 
my bed ! could not find the right way of lying down again I 
I felt about for pillows, none were findable ! and I could 
not get the clothes spread upon me again I They seemed 
to be fixed down. At last, still groping, with my hand, I 
felt the footboard at my head ! I had lain down * with my 

> Maid at Ampton Street : * This morning^ m^fm, I*Te 'appened a miaf or- 
tone, m*^' (Tic broksn aomethiDg). 
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head where my feet ehoiild be ; ' and it was a puzzling busi- 
ness to rectify my position ! I went to sleep again, and rose 
at half after eight ; and took my cofEee and good bread wiUi 
such relish 1 Oh, it was worth while to have spent four 
/ j^^^ //,^.^ ' days iiL parsimony ; to have been bitten with bugs; to have 
/ been irritated with fuss and humbug, and last of all to have 
been done out of my travelling expenses back ! it was worth 
while to have had all this botheration to refresh my sense 
of all my mercies. Everything is comparative ' here down ; ' 
this morning I need no other Paradise than what I have : 
cleanness (not of teeth), modest comfort, silence, independ- 
ence (that is to say, dependence on no other but one's own 
husband). Yes, I need to be well of my headache, over 
and above; but that also will come, with more sleep. 

I found on my return three book-parcels and your last 
letter : parcel first, John Sterling's * Strafford ' for myself ; 
you will see a review of it in to-day's ' Examiner,' which 
will make him desperately angry (Eeally Fuzz,* that 
^rother of ours, improves by keeping sensible company); 
second, Yamhagen's three volumes from Lockhart, with 
a note which I enclose ; third, a large showy paper book 
in three volumes, entitled ' The English Universities,' 
Hunter and Newman, * With Mr. James Hey wood's com- 
pliments ' on the first page. At night another parcel came 
from Maurice, 'Arnold's Lectures' returned, and Strauss 
(which latter I purpose reading — 1 1). I brought with me 
from Kyde a volume of plays by one Kleist (did you ever 
hear of him ?) which Sterling greatly recommends. The 
tragedian himself had the most tragic end.' 

I did not forget about the name of Varnhagen's pamph- 
let ; but at the time you asked it of me, it was lying at 
the bottom of the sofa, with the other books of the low 
room and Pelion on Ossa on the top of it ; to get at it 
would have cost me an hour's hard work. The name, now 

> Forster, then editor, or critlo, of the Examiner, * Killed himaelt 
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it is 'restored to the npper world, is LeUfaden zur Nor- 
dischen AlteHhumshmde. 

I have a negotiation going on abont a place for Miss 
Bolte ; ' but the lady is on the Continent, and it cannot be 
speedily brought to an alternative. Meanwhile the poor 
girl is gone to some friend in the country, for a month. 
I am very sorry indeed for poor Isabella. Give her my 
kind remembrances — ^my sympathy, if it could but do any- 
thing for her. 

Are you — or rather would it be very disagreeable for 
you — to go to Thomhill, and see the Russells, and Mar- 
garet and old Mary ? If you could without finding it 
irksome, I should like. Oh. to think of your going to ^y -/ r/ 
ThornhDl to see only the Russells 1 * Oh, my mother, my 
owUiinother. o-un^/ 

Mo7idayj Aug. 14. — I had to give up wilting yesterday, 
my head was so woefully bad. But a dinner of roast mut- 
ton, with a tumbler of white-wine negus^;^ade me a more 
effectual woman again ; you see I am taking care of myself 
with a vengeance ! But I ' consider it my duty ' to get 
myself made well again — and to tell you the truth I was 
starved at Hyde, as well as bug-bitten. 

In the evening I had Miss Bolte till after ten (I thought 
she had gone to the country, but she goes to-day), she is 
really a fine manly little creature, with a deal of excellent 
sense, and not without plenty of German enthusiasm, for 
all so humdrum as she looks. 

This morning I got up immensely better, having had 
another good sleep ; and, in token of my thankfulness to 

1 ThiB was a btutling, shifty little Gterman govemesB, who, in few yean, 
managed to pick up some modicnm of money here, and then retired with it to 
Dresden, wholly devoting herself to *' literature.* 

* I went dnly, sat in poor old Maiy Mills's cottage, one morning early, by 
the aide of her torf-pile, Ao. She had been on pilgrimage to Crawford ohuroh- 
yard, found themrave ; * It was a* bonnie yonder, yera bonnie,' said she, in her 
old broken piouiAone. I never saw her again. 
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Providence, I fell immediately to glazing and painting 
with my own hands (not to rain yon altogether). It is now 
just on post-time. I have had your letter, for consolation 
in my messy job, and I must send this off ; trusting that yon 
found other two letters from me waiting yon on coming 
back ; and then return to finish my painting. Pray for 
me. 

Ever your unfortunate 

Goody. 

LETTER 53. 

T. CMylej JEsq., at Scotshrig. 

Ghehea : Thnriday, Aug. 17, 184SL 

I write to-day, dearest, without any faculty for writing ; 
merely to ke ep y our mind easy, by telling you th at I have 
a headachej if I said nothing at all, you m^Et fancy I 
had soniething worse. * Ah' — ^I could not expect to get 
off from that vile Wight business so cheaply as with one 
headache or even two. 

Since I wrote last, I have had a sad day in bed, another 
only a little less sad out of it ; besides the pain in my 
head, such pains in my limbs that I could hardly rise or 
sit down without screaming. I have taken one blue pill 
and mean to take another. I am better to-day, though 
still in a state for which stooping over paper and making 
the slightest approach tp thinking is very bad. So ^ you 
must just excuse us the day.' God bless you. I hope 
your ^ feverish cold ' is driven off. 

Elizabeth was seeking your address for the Kirkcaldy 
people, who mean to send you an invitation, I suppose. 
Perhaps it would be your best way of coming back. 

Affectionate regards to them all. 

Your J. C. 
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LETTER 64. 

T. Carlyle^ Esq.^ at Scotsbrig. 

Chebea: Friday morning, Aug. 18, 184a 

Dearest, — If you expect a spirited letter from me to- 
day, I grieve that you will bo disappointed. I am not 
mended yet: only mending^ and that present participle (to 
nse Helen's favourite word tor the weather) is extremely 
* dilatory.* The pains in my limbs are gone, however, 
leaving only weakness ; and my head aches now with ^ a 
certain ' moderation ! still enoughj^o spoil all one's enjoy- Ur^duxL- 
ment of life — if there be any such thing for some of ufr— 
and, what is more to the purpose, enough to interfere with 
one's * did intends ,' which in my case grow always the 
longer the more manifold and complicated. 

Darwin came yesterday after my dinner-time (I had 
dined at three), and remarked, in the course of some specu- 
lative discourse, that I Mooked as if I needed to go to 
Gunter's and have an ice ! ' Do you comprehend what 
sort of look that can be? Certainly he was right, for 
driving to Gunter's and having an ice revived me consider- 
ably ; it was the firat time I had felt up to crossing the 
threshold, since I took Bessie Mudie to the railway the 
same evening I returned from Ryde. Darwin was very 
clever yesterday ; he remarked, aprojfos of a pamphlet of 
Maurice's (which by the way is come for you), entitled, ' A 
Letter to Lord Ashley respecting a certain proposed meas- 
ure for stifling the expression of opinion in the University 
of Oxford,' that pamphlets were for some men just what a 
fit of the gout was for others — they cleared the system, so 
that they could go on again pretty comfortably for a while. 
He told me also a curious conversation amongst three 
grooms , at which Wrightson had assisted the day before 
in a railway carriage,* clearly indicating to what an alarm- 
VoL. I.— 12 
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ing extent the sclioolmaster is abroad I Groom the firat 
took a pamphlet from his pocket, saying he had bought it 
two days ago and never found a minute to read it Groom /i c / 
the second inquired the subject. First groom : * Oh, a *" 
j^j hit at the Puaeyists.' Second groom: *The Puseyists? M 
I Ha, they are for bringing us back to the times when peo- ' 
pie burnt one another 1 ' First groom (tapping second 
groom on the shoulder with the pamphlet) : ' Charity, my 
brother, charity 1 ' Third groom : ' Well, I cannot say 
about the Puseyists ; but my opinion is that what we need 
is more Christianity and less religionism I ' Kow Wright- 
son swears that every word of this is literally as the men 
spoke it — ^and certainly Wrightson could not invent it. 

I had a long letter from old Sterling, which stupidly I 
flung into the fire in a rage (the fire ? Yes, it is only for 
the last two days that I have not needed fire in the morn* 
ings !) ; and I bethought me afterwards that I had better 
^ . have sent it to you , whom its cool Robert Macaire impn- 

"/ y J*' deuce might have amused^ Only fancy his inviting me to 
9f A*^ '** i come back, and * this timene would take care that I should 
c^TjMuh, "^'^ have habitable lodgings.' His letter began, ^ The last cord 
i^iUfjL 'j^ which held me to existence here is snapped,' — meaning 
/ ' ' me I and so on. Oh, ' the devil fly away with ' the old sen- 
timental \>\v l^ ^ utf-nu y " <•>* 

I had letters from both Mr. and Mrs. Buller yesterday 
explaining their having failed to invite me ; she appears 
to have been worse than ever, and is likely to be soon hei'e 
again. Poor old Bnller's modest hope that the new med- 
icine ^ may not turn Madam blue' is really touching I 

Here is your letter come. And you have not yet got 
any from me since my return ! Somebody must have been 
very negligent, fori wrote to you on Sunday, added a post- 
script on Monday, and sent off both letter and newspapers 
by Helen, in perfectly good time. It is most provoking 
after one has been (as Helen says) ^ just most particular' 
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not to vaiso yon, to find that you have been vaixed never- 
theless. 

Yon ask alboiit the state of the house. Pearson and Co. ci{ 
are out of it. Both the public rooms ai'e in a state of per* 
feet habitableness again ; a little to be done in the needle- 
work department, but * nothing' (like Dodger's Boy's nose) 
' to speak of.' Your bedroom, of which the ceiling had to 
be whitened and the paint washed, &c. &c., will be habit- 
able by to-morrow. The fi*ont bedrooms, into which all 
the confusion had been piled, are still to clean ; — but that 
will soon be done. My own bedroom also needs to have 
the carpet beaten, and the bed curtains taken down and 
brushed ; all this would have been completed by this time 
' but for a most unexpected and soul-sickening mess, which I 
discovered in the kitchen, which has caused work for sev- 
eral days. Only fancy, while I was brightening up the out- 
side of the platter to find in Helen's bed a new colony of 
bugs I I tell you of it fearlessly t his time , as past victory 
gives me a. sense of superiority over the creatures. She 
said to me one morning in putting down my breakfast^ ^ My I 
I was just standing this morning, looking up at the comer 
of my bed, ye ken, and there what should I see but two 
bc^gues! I hope there's na mair.' *You hope?' said I 
inmiediately kindling into a fine phrenzy ; ^ how could you 
live an instant without making sure ? A pretty thing it 
will be if you have let your bed get full of bugs again I ' 
The shadow of an accusation of remissness was enough of 
course to make her quite positive. ^ How was she ever to 
have thought of bo gues , formerly ? What a thing to think 
about I But since, she had been j ust most particular ! To 
be sure, these two must have come off these Mndies' 
shawls I' I left her protesting and ^appealing to poster- 
ity,' * and ran off myself to see into the business. She had 
not so much as taken off the curtains ; I tore them off dis- 
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tractedlj, pnlled in pieces all of the bed that was pnllable, 
and saw and killed two, and in one place which I could not 
get at without a bed-kej, ^ beings ' (as Mazzini would say) 
were clearly moving ! Ah, mercy mercy, my dismay was 
considerable ! Still it was not the acme of horror this time, 
as last time, for now I knew they could be annihilated root 
and branch. When I told her there were plenty, she went 
ofF to look herself, and came back and told me in a peremp- 
tory tone that ^ghe had looked and there was not a single 
bogne there ! ' It was needless arguing with a wild animal. 
I had Pearson to take the bed down, and he soon gave me 
the pleasant assurance that *they were pretty strong!' 
Neither did he consider them a recent importation. 

Helen went out of the way at the taking down of the- " 
bed, not to be proved in the wrong to her own conviction ; 
which was * probably just as well,' as she might have saved 
a remnant in her petticoats, being so utterly careless about 
the article. Pearson, who shared all my own nervous 
sensibility, was a much better assistant for me. I flung 
some twenty pailf uls of water on the kitchen floor, in the 
flrst place, to drown any that might attempt to save them- 
selves; then we killed all that were discoverable, and 
flung the pieces of the bed, one after another, into a .tub (-^^f/ 
full of water, carried them up into the garden, ana let 
them steep there for two days ; — and then I painted all 
the joints, had the curtains washed and laid by for the 
present, and hope and trust there is not one escaped alive 
to tell. Ach Gotty what disgusting work to have to do 1 — 
but the destroying of bugs is a thing that cannot be neg- 
lected. In the course of the bug investigation I made 
/^ . another precious discovery. That %b« woollen mattress was 
bemg eaten from under her with moths. That had to be 
torn up next, all the wool washed and boiled, and teazed, — 
and I have a woman here this day making it up into a 
mattress again. In your bed I had ocular conviction that 
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there were none when it was in pieces ; in my own I have 
inferential conviction, for they would have been sure to 
bite me.the very first Adam and Eve of them ; in the 
front room nothing is discoverable either. But I shall 
take that bed all down for security's sake before I have 
done with it ; — either that , or go up and sleep in it a night : 
— ^but then imagination might deceive me, and even cause 
spots ! ' The troubles that afflict the just,' &c. 

We have warm weather these two days : not oppressive 
for me, but more summer-like than any that has been this 
season. 

Oh, I always forgot to tell you that in the railway car- 
riage, going to Hyde, my next neighbour was Robert Owen 
(the Socialist) ; he did not know anything of me, so that I 
had the advantage of him. I found something of old 
Laing in him, particularly the voice. I like him ou the 
whole, and in proof thereof gave him two carnations. 

Your affectionate 

Goody. 

I have heard nothing farther of Father Mathew. Know- 
ing how busy he was, and supposing him not much used 
to corresponding with women of genius^ I worded my letter 
so as to make him understand 1 looked for no answer. As 
to the stuffed Pope,* I thought of him (or rather of it) ; 
but I felt too much confidence in Father Mathew's good 
sense to fear his being shocked. 

LETTEB 55. 
T. Carlyle^ Edq.y at Scotshrig. 

Chelaea: Monday, Aug. 81, 1843. 

Dearest, — I meant to have written you an exceedingly 
long and satisfactory letter last evening ; but a quite other 

1 In PoMt and PretenL 
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work was cnt out for me, which I cannot say I regret It 
18 but little good one can do to a sane man, whereas for an 
insane one much is possible ; and I did even the impossible 
for such a one last night Poor Gamier ^ walked in at 
five, and stayed till after nine. And if you had seen the 
difference in him at his entrance and exit, you would have 
said that I had worked a miracle I 

Poor fellow I they may all abuse him as they like ; but 
I think, and have thought, and will think, well of him : 
he has a good heart and a good head ; only a nervous sys- 
tem all bedevilled, and his external life fallen into a horri- 
bly burbled state about him. I gave him tea, and took 
him a walk, and lent him some music, and soothed the 
troubled soul of him, and when he went away he said 
the only civil thing to me he ever said in life. ^I am 
obliged to you, Mrs. Carlyle ; you have made me pass one 
evening pleasantly ; and I came very miserable.' He de- 
;^ y / sired his kind regards to you, and has a scliem^a propa- 
^A gatioiy of small schools, to propound to you. His uncle in 
Germany is dead, which will ultimately make an amend- 
ment in his economics he seems to say. 

I am very quiet at present so few people are left in 
town. Even ^r Gladder (the infamy S ^ving a Chria- 
tian such a name !) has been gone some time to Tottenham 
Park ; but his patience seems near the end of its tether, 
and he purposes emancipating himself shortly, ' before he 
loses his faculties altogether.' Then Darwin is always 
going off on short excursions. The Macready women, 
however, came the day before yesterday, the first time I 
had seen them since your departure. And I have some- 
thing to ask on the part of Mrs. Macready : ' If you could 
give William any letters of introduction for America, it 
would be such a favour ! ' She cannot bear the idea of his 
* going merely as a player, without private recommenda- 

> See page 25 and 181. 
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tions.' They looked perfectly heart-broken, these women. 
The letters to America will be needed within ten days. To 
Emerson ? Who is there else worth knowing in America ? 
I promised to spend a day with them before he went. 

Poor Father Mathew, they say, is getting into deep 
waters here. He does not possess the Cockney strength 
of silence ; his Irish blood gets np when he is angered, 
and he ^commits himself ; ' I am all the more pleased at 
having given him my most sweet voice, for there is plainly 
a vast ^dnl of party spirit taking the field to put him down. <JJ 
One thing they langh at him for is, to my thinking, highly 
meritorious. Somebody trying to stir up the crowd against 
him, said, ' What good can come to you from that man ? — 
he is only a Popish Monk 1 ' Whereupon Father Mathew 
burst out, * And what do you mean by saying no good can 
come from a Popish Monk ? Have you not received just 
the greatest blessings from Popish Monks ? Have you not 
received Christianity from a Popish Monk? the Refor- 
mation from a Popish Monk — Martin Luther?' There 
was something so delightfully Irish, and liberal at the same 
time, in this double view of Lutlier I 

No letter from you to-day ; but perhaps there will come 
one in tlie evening. You cannot be accused of remissness 
in writing, at all rates, whatever your other faults may be. 
Oh, no I you need not go to Thomhill.* It was a selfish 
request on my part. I would not go myself for a thousand 
guineas. But send the five pound for poor old Mary be- 
fore you leave the country : her money falls entirely done 
at the end of this month. I computed it quite accurately, 
when Mrs. Russell wrote that she had still thirty shillings. 
She will not be long to provide for, poor old soul I I have 
sent the books for Lockhart. 

I am busy with a little work just now that makes me so 
sad. You remember the new curtains that came from 

> See «t<pra, howerer f I hope devoatly it wm that time. Ah, me I 
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Templand. When she made them, she wrote to me, ' they 
looked so beautiful that she could not find in her heart to 
hang them up till I should be coming again ; ' and the first 
sight I was to have of them was here 1 — and it was here, 
not there, that they were to be hung up. It needed a deal 
of scheming and altering to make them fit our high room ; 
and picking out her sewing has been such sorrowful work 
for me : still I could not let anybody meddle with them 
except myself ; and to keep them lying there was just as 
soiTowful. Oh, dear, dear ! 

I hope you are quite free of your cold ; the weather is 
quite cool again. God bless you. 

Tour affectionate 

Jane Carlyle. 

* Gamier ' ' was from Baden ; a reyolationary exile, filled/ with 
mutinous confusion of the usual kind, and with its usual conse- 
quences ; a black-eyed, tall, stalwart-looking mass of a man ; face 
all cut with scars (of duels in his student time), but expresive still 
of frankness, honesty, ingenuity, and good humoar ; dirty for most 
part, yet as it were heroically so : few men had more experience 
of poverty and squalor here, or took it more proudly. He had 
some real scholarship, a good deal of loose information ; occasion- 
ally wrote, and had he been of moderate humour could always 
have written, with something of real talent. Cole, the now great 
Cole, of 'the Brompton boilers,' occasionally "tttet him (in the M'^^I 

I BullerX]lommittee, for instance), and tried to help him, as did I. 

/ Together we got him finally into some smallclerkship under Cole,. ^ / 
Cole selecting the feasible appointment, I recommending to Lord^ 
Stanley, who, as 'whipper-in,^ had the nomination and always be- 
lieved what I testified to him. * You called me a rhinoceros * (not 
to be driven like a tame ox), said Qamier to me on this occasion, 
pre^t ending, and only pretending, to be angry at me. In a year or 
two he flung off this harness too, and took to the desert again. 
Poor soul I he was at last visibly now and then rather mad. In 
1848 we heard he had rushed into German whirlpool, and, fighting 
in Baden, had perished. John Mill, in 1834, had been his intro- 
ducer here. 

> See page 26 note. 
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' Gladder ' was one Platioaaer (still liying hereabouts and an 
esteemed j^tor in goble |»milies), whom GaTaignao had (on re- 
peated pressure) lately introduced here, and who has hung about us, 
lovingly, and much pitied by her, ever since. I never could much 
take to him,«had called him^' Gludder ' (a word of my father's) 
from the sadsbund he made in j^ticulating (as if througn slush); 
or get real good of him, nor now can when he has grown so sad to 
me. On the whole, one rapidly enough perceived that the foreign 




OTilft element was no^ the recommendable one, and, exceptTor her 
picturesque SBsthetic, &c. interest in it, would have been vw^ brief cj 
with it here. As indeed I essentially was ; nor she herself very 
tedious. Except with Cavaig^ao I never had any intimacy, any 
pleasant or useful oonyersation, among these people-^y^exoept for j / 
Mazzini, and him any real respect — and from the first dialogue, ' 
Mazzini's opinions were to me incredible, and (at once tragically 
and comically) impracticable in this world. She, too, even of 
Mazzini, gradually came to that viewMthough to the last she had — / 
always an affection for Mazzini, and for the chivahrous and grandly 
humorous Oavaignao (and for the memory of him afterwards) stiU 
more.— vPr 



LETTEB 66. 
T. Carlyle^ Esq.^ at ScoUbrig^ Eodefecfum. 

Chelsea: Sunday night, Aug. 27, 184S. 

Dearest, — ^Another evening, in thought set apart for 
you, has been eaten up alive by * rebellious consonants.' 
I had told Helen to go after dinner and take herself a long 
walk, assuring her nobody could possibly arrive, for the 
best of reasons, that ^ there was not a human being left in 
London.* And just when I had fetched up my own tea, 
and was proceeding to ^j^njo oy it" quite in old-maid 
style, there arrived Darley,* the sight of whom gave me a ^ / 
horrible foretaste of fidgets and nameless woe„ which was 

1 The good W. Graham, of Bomswark, a trae and kind, and very emphatic, 

friend of mine, had thoughUessly bragged onoe (first time she saw him), at a 

breakfast with ns dyspeptics, how he ^enjo-oyed * thia and that. 

* ^ Dasiey * (George), from Dublin, mathematician, oonaiderable actnaUy 

d^ and^o. voett an amiable, modest, Teracious, and intelligent man ; much loved 

•i / here, thoogh he stammered dieadfolly. 
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duly fulfilled to me in good time. However, it is to be 
hoped that he got a little good for haying a mouthful of 
human (or rather, to speak accurately, inhuman) speech 
; with someone; and in that case one's care being ^ the wel- 
' ' fare of others,' &c. &c For myself individually, I feel 
as if I had spent the evening under a harrow. 

I hardly know where a letter now shall find you. But 
perhaps to-morrow will direct me before sending this away. 
It is vex^ stupid of the Ferguse8-\-a fact almost as absurd 
as speaking to Elizabeth of sending ub potatoes last year, 
and never sending them. But if yon want to see the battle- 
ground at Dunbar, I am sure you need not miss it for lack 
of somewhere to go. The poor Donaldsons— nay, gvery - 
body in Haddingtour— would be so glad to have you. The 
pJi ^ Donaldsons, you know, form^ly invited you ' for a month 
or two ' tills spring. I cannot detect the association, but it 
comes in my head at this moment, and I may as well tell 
you, that the Revd. Candlish is in great raptures over ^ Past 
and Present ; ' so Bobertson told me the last time I saw 
him. Gramier also told me that the book had a success of 
an unusual and very desirable kind | it was not so much 
that people spoke about it , as that they spoke out of j t ; 
in these mysterious conventions of his, your phrases, he 
said, were become apart of the general dialect. The book- 
sellers would not have Oarnier's translation : that was the 
reason of its being given up ; not that he was too mad for 
it. It was /who told you about the Lord Dudley Stuart 
affair ; Gamier gave me his own version of it that night, 
and it seemed quite of a piece with his usual conduct^good 
intentions, always unfortimate ; a right thing wrongly set 
about. 

Well, the Italian * Movement ' has begun ; and also, I 
suppose, ended. Mazzini has been in a state of violent ex- 
citement all these weeks, really forcibly reminding one of 
Frank Dickson's goose with the addle egg. ^Nothing hin- 
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dered him from going off to head the moyemont, except 
that, unexpectedly enough, the movemen t did not invite 
him ; nay, took pains to ^ keep him in a certain ignorance,' 
and his favourite conspirator abroad. The movement went 
into Sicily Ho act there alone^' plainly indicating that it / 
meditated some arrangement dc^taly sach as they two 
would not approve, * something— what shall I say ? — con- 
stitutional .' He came one day, and told me quite seriously 
that a week more would determine him whether to go 
singly and try to enter the country in secret, orto persuade - / 
a frigate now here, which he deemed persuadaDle, to revolt 
openly and take him there by force. ^And with one 
frigate,' said I, ' you mean to overtlirow the Austrian Em- 
pire, amidst the general peace of Europe?' * Why not? 
the beginning only is wanted.' I could not help telling 
him that ' a EEarrow or Eton schoolboy who uttered such 
nonsense, and proceeded to give it a practical shape, would 
be whipt and expelled the community as a mischievous 
^ blockhead|' He was made very angry, of course, but it 
was impossible to see anybody behaving so like ^ a mad ,' 
without telling him one's mind. He a conspirator ^hief I 
I should make an infinitely better one myself. What, for 
instance, can be more out of the r6le of conspirator than 
his telling me all his secret operations, even to the names 
of places where conspiracy is breaking out, and the names 
of people who are organising it ? Msj who do not even 
ever ask him a question on such matters ; who on the con- 
trary evade them as much as possible'^ A man has a right 
to put his own life and safety at the mercy of whom he 
will, but no amount of confidence in a friend can justify 
him for making such dangerous disclosures concerning 
others. What would there have been very unnatural, for 
example, in my sending a few words to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, warning them of the projected outbreaks, merely 
for the purpose of having them prevented, so as to save 
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Mazzini's head and the heads of the greater number, at the 
sacrifice of a few ? If I had not believed that it would be, 
like the * Savoy's Expedition,' stopped by some providen- 
tial toll-bar, I believe I should have felt it my duty as 
Mazzini's friend to do this thing. Bologna was the place 
where they were first to raise their foolscap-standard. The 
^ Examiner ' mentions carelessly some young men having 
collected in the streets, and ' raised seditious cries, and 
even fired some shots at the police ; ' cannon were planted, 
&c., ' Austrians ready to march ' — ^not a doubt of it ; and 
seditious cries will make a poor battle against cannon. 
Mazzini is confident, however, that the thing will not stop 
here ; and, if it goes on, is resolute also in getting into the 
thick of it. ' What do you say of my head ? what are 
results? are there not things more important than one's 
head ? ' ^ Certainly/ but I should say that the man who 
has not sense enough to keep his head oti his shoulders till 
something is to be gained by parting with it, has not sense 
enough to manage, or dream of managing, any important 
matter whatever.' Our dialogues become * warm^J^^but you Jj 
see how much I have written about this, which you will 
, » / think six words too many for. j^ 
I Good-night ; I must go and sleep. 

lionday. 

Dearest, — Thanks for your letter, and, oh, a thou- 
sand thanks for all this you have done for me I I am 
glad that you have seen these poor people,* that they have 
had the gladness of seeing you. Poor old Mary! it vrfU 
be something to talk and think over for a year to come. 
Your letter has made me cry, to be sure, but has made me 
very contented nevertheless. I am very grateful to you. 
Did Mrs. Kussell say anything about not having answered 
my letter ? I sent a little shawl, on my last birthday, to 
Margaret, to Mrs. Il.'s care, and a pound of tea (that is 

I At ThomhiU, to which Oarlyle had gone, at her Feqnest. 
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money for it) to old Maiy, in a letter to Mrs. Russell, and, 

as I have never heard a word from Thomhill since, I have 

sometimes feared the things had been taken by the way j — 

it is very stupid in people not to give one the satisfaction 

of writing on these little occasions. ^ ' ' * / 

I am afraid yon will think London dreadfully solita ry 
when you return from the country/ Actually there never 
was so quiet a house except Craigenputtock as this has 
been for the last fortnight. Darwin finally is off this 
morning to Shrewsbury for three weeks. He gave me a 
drive to Parson's Green yesterday ; * wondered if Carlyle 
would givaadmiration enough for all my needlework, &c., ttx^ / 
&c., fearea ggt ; but he would have a vague sense of com- ' 
fort from it;'-.and uttered many other sarcastic things, by 
way of going off in good Darwin style. Just when I 
seemed to be got pretty well through my sewing, I have 
rushed wildly into a new mess of it. I have realised an 
ideal; have actually acqnirecla small sofa/ which needs to be -/ ^ 
covered, of course. I think^ see your gnestioniug look at 
this piece of news : ' A sofa ? Just now , above all, when 
there had been so much else done and to pay for I This 
little woman is falling away from her hitherto thrifty 
character, and become downright extravagant' Never 
fear I this little woman knows what she is about ; the sofa 
costs you simply nothing^ at all ! Neither have I sillily — / 
paid four or five pounds away for it out of my own pri- 
vate purse. It is a sofa which I have known about for the 
last year and half. Tlie man who had it asked 42. lOs. for 
it ; was willing to sell it without mattress or cushions for 
21. 10s. I had a spare mattress which I could make to fit 
it, and also pillows lying by of no use. But still, 21. 10s. 
was more than I cared to lay out of my own money on the 
article, so I did a stroke of trade with him/ The old 
green curtains of downstairs were become £ltLy ; and, ^ av ^ l, 
what was better, superfluous. Ko use could be made of 
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them, unless first dyed at the rate of 7^. per yard ; it was 
good .to be rid of them, that they might not fill the house 
with moths, as those sort of woollen things lying by always 
do ; so I sold them to the broker for thirty shillings / 1 do ^ 
honestly think more than their value ; but I higgled a full 
hour with him, and the sofa had lain on his hands. So 
you perceive there remained only one pound to pay \ and Jj 
that I paid with Kitty Kirkpatrick^s sovereign, which I 
had laid aside not to be appropriated to my own abso- 
lutely individual use/ So there is a sofa created in a man- 
ner by the mere wish to have it 

Oh, what nonsense clatter I do write to theel Bless 
you, dearest^ anyhow. Affectionately your own, 

^ . Jane Caslyle. 

I did go to Dunbar battle-field, remember vividly my survey 
there, my wild windy walk from Haddington thither and back; 
bright Simday, but gradually the win^est I was ever out in ^ liead —/ 
^ I .J 1 1 wind (west), on my return, would actuallyy^old my hat against my 
' breast for minutes together. It was daysbef ore I got the sand 
out of my hair again. Saw East Lothian, all become a treeless 
'Com Manchester' — a little more money in its pocket^and of 
piety , to God or man, or mother-earth, how much left ? At Linton 
in the forenoon, I noticed lying on the green, many of them with 
Bibles, some 150 decent Highlanders ; last renmant of the old 
* Highland reapers * here ; and round them, in every quarter, al^ ^^^/ 
such a herd of miserable, weak, restless 'wild Lish,' their con- 
»/ querors and successors here,^ filled me with a kind of rage and 
^ j^]' sorrow at once | Ul in ragged* grey frieze, 3,000 or 4,000 of them, 
aimless, restless, hungiy, senseless, more like apes than men ; 
swarming about, leaping into bean-fields, turnip-fields, and out 
again, asking you < the toime, sir.*' — ^I almost wondered tiie Sabba- 
tarian oountxy did not rise on them, fiing the whole lot into the 
Frith; Sabbatarian country never dreamt of such a thing, and I 
could not do it myself ; I merely told them ' the toime, sir.' 

The excellent old Misses Donaldson, how kind, how good, and 
sad ; I never saw one of them again. Vacant, sad, was Hadding- 
ton to me ; sternly sad the g rave which has now become hers as 
/ / well I I have seen it twice imicc/ 
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LETTER 57. 

Brother ' John ' is on the -way to Italy—never one of the quiet- 
est of men in this house! — ' Time and Space,* &o., is a story of 
Mrs. Austin's, about two metaphysical spouses (I quite forget 
-whom) on their wedding-day: *Come, my dear one, and let us 
have,' Ac. 

CtUM^^A fz/vrt 

T. Oarlylsj JEsg.y at Scotahig. ^U<. 

Chelsea : Thnraday, Aug. 8l/ 1848. 

Dearest, — ^The enclosed note from John aniv^ last 
night, along with yours announcing his departjfire for 
Liverpool. I wish he had been coming after yoUj/or even 
with you. I had set my Iieart on your hanselling me clean 
house yourself^ and that there would have been a few days 
in peace to mspect its curiosities and niceties before he 
came plunging in to send all the books afloat, and litter the 
floors with first and second and third and fourth scrawls of , 

w) f f<M^ letters. But, like MademoiseUe L'Espinasse, son i^^r^- ' ''^ 
talent est d^etre tovjoura hors de jpropos! If he cared 
about seeing oneself , it would be quite difiEerent ; but if the 
house would go on like those charming palaces one reads of 
in the fairy tales, where clothes are found hanging ready at 
the fire to be put on by the wearied traveller, and a table 
comes up through the floor all spread to appease his hun- 
ger, oneself might be a thousand miles off, or, like the en- 
chanted Princess of these establishments, might be running 
about in the shape of a * little mouse,' without his con- 
tentment being disturbed, or indeed anything but in- 
creased, by the blank. Howsomdever 1 — Only, when you 
come, I shall insist on going into some room with you, and 
locking the door, till we have had a quiet comfortable talk 
about ^Time and Space,' untormented by his hlether. 
Meanwhile, * the duty nearest hand ' is to get on the stair- 
carpet that he may run up and down more softly. . . « 
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LETTER 68. 

From the Dunbar expedition I seem to have gone again to Scots- 
brig for a few final days ; thence homewards, round by Edinburgh, 
by Kirkcaldy, and at length by Idnlathen, for the sake of a Dun- 
jifTf^f dee steamer, in which I still remember to have come heasa. Vivid 
I enough still that day of my embarkation at Dundee ; between Dun- 
bar and that, almost nothing of distinct. ' The good Stirlings ' ai'e 
Susan Hunter, of St. Andrews, and her husband, a worthy engineer, 
now resident at Dimdeer-pleasant house on the sea-shore, where I 
must have qalled, but found them gone out. The good Susan (I 
remember hearing afterwards) had, from her windows, with a pros- 
pect-glass, singled me out on the chaotic deck of the steamer about 
to leave ; and kept me steadily in view for about an hour, in spite 
of the crowds and confusions, till we actually steamed away. Which 
seemed curious I An hour or two before, in driving thither from 
Linlathen, I distinctly recognised, on the pathway, John Jeffrey 
('Prank * or Lord Jeftrej*a brother), quiet, amiable man, with his 
face (which was towards me, but intent on the constitutional walk 
only) grown strangely red since I had seen him ; the guest of these 
Stirlings I could well g^ess, and indeed not far from their house. 
He died soon after ; my last sight of him this. 

T, Carlyle, £sq.j at T. Ershm^s^ Esq.^ Lirdathen^ Dundee. 

Chelsea : Sept. 12 (?), 1848. 

Dearest, — I could almost have cried, last night, when 
the letter I had sent oflF on Thursday came back to me from 
Scot8brig;-though I knew, after receiving yours from Dnm- 
f ries, that it would not reach you tber^) I made sure of their 
sending it on to Edinburgh, and that so there would be some - 
thing for you at the post-oflSce. But for this fond illusion 
I should not have let a slight headache, combined with a 
great washing of blankets, hinder me from doing your bid- 
ding in that small matter. When you are so unfailing in 
writing to me — and such kind, good letters — it were a shame 
indeed if I wilfully disappointed you. You will not have 
been anxious anyhow I hope, for that would be a worse ef- 
fect of my silence than to have made you angry with me. 



^1 
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All is going on here as well as coul d be expec ted ; not 
so oomfoi'tably indeed as when I was alone, but I shall * be 
good,' you may depend upon it, 'tilj you come.' John ar- ' 
rived in due course, in a sort of sublimely self-complacent 
state, enlarging much on his general usefulness wherever 
he had been ! Since then I have had his company at all 
meals, and he reads in the same room with me, in the even- 
ings, a great many books simultaneously, which he rum- 
mages out one after another from all the different places 
where I had arranged them in the highest order. The 
rest of his time is spent as you can %ure : going out and 
in, up and down, backwards and forwards ; smoking, and 
playing with the cat in the gai'den ; writing notes in his 
own room and your room alternately ; and pottering about 
Brompton, looking at Bobei*tson's lodgings and Gambar- 
della's lodgings over and over again, with how much of 
a practical view no mortal can tell. For just when I 
thought he was deciding for Gambardella's, he came in 
and told me that he thought he would have an offer from 
Lady Clare's brother to go to Italy/ and expressed aston-^ 
ishment on my saying that I had understood he did not 
want to go back to Italy. ' Why not ? He could not af- 
ford to set up as doctor here, and keep up a large house 
that would be suitable for the purpose.' That is always a 
subject of discussion which brings the image of my own 
noble father before me ; making a contrast, under which I 
cannot argue without losing all temper. So I quitted it as 
fast as possible, and he has not told me anything more of 
his views. I should really be sorry for him, weltering 
^like a fly among treacle' as he is, if it were not for his 
self-conceit, which seems to be always saying to one, ' \v dc^ 
you, be wae for yourself ! ' ' 

> A conceited, quizzing man|to poor Rae, an indnztrions simpleion^niirsing — / 
his baby at tha^^noment, on tCe zueei of Boolef eoban : * Bae, Ta wae ror jou. * ' 

' Damn ye, be yrae for yerzer i ' anzwered Bae zharpljp, wijih laogjiter from the 
byatanderz. 



/ 



'in^Kr^l ' 
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/ A I have nothing to tell you of the news sort, and of the 
inner-woman Bort ; I feel as if I had now only to await 
your comiug in silence. The note from Cole came this 
morning. Nickison^s was returned from Scotsbrig along 
with my letter last nigh^. Do not forget that we have a 
y, cousin in Fife|* The thing being a novelty might easily 
' slip your memory, and if you go back to Edinburgh do try 
to see poor Betty,' who would be made happy for a year 
by the sight of any of us. Her address is 15 East Adam 
Street ; my aunts', in case you should have any leisure for 
them, is 30 Clarence Street. And Sam Aitken ? ' 

I do not see how you are to get home by Saturday's 
steamer, after all. If you go to Dundee, yon might spend 
a day very pleasantly with those good Stirlings, besides 
there being * St. Thomas ' * to see. Do not hurry yourself 
— / an hour on my account ;^11 will go well till you come. 
' Remember me kindly to everybody that cares for me; 
if yon have time, look in on Helen's sister,* and say I have 
been very well satisfied with her this long while. 

Poor Macready called to take leave of me and to leave 

with me his ' grateful regards ' for you. His little wife, 

\ who accompanied him, looked the very picture of woe. I 

could not help tliinking, if he met the fate of Power/ Jj 
And when I bade him farewell I turned quite sick myself in 
sympathy with the little woman. Gamier was back last 
- / night^uncommonly sane, with a very bad coat, but clean ; 
had been working very hard, and drinking, I should say, 
not at all. 

1 Rev. Walter Welsh, AaohtertooL 

* ' Betty ' is the old eerrant at Haddington, now married, in Edinburgh, 
— I still living near ;^ne of the most pions, true, and afieotionate of women. 

' * Obliging booneller, suooessor of Bradfnta 

« T. Brskine, of Linlathen, to whom I did ga Home thence by steamer. 

* At Kirkcaldy. ' 

* Oomio Irish aotor, sailed to America, had * splendid success * there. On 
the return voyage steamer itself went down ; mouse and man never heard of 
mON; 
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God bless you, dear ; thank you a thoasand times for 
all that you told me in your last two letters ; they were 
 very sad but very precious to me. 

Tour affectionate 

Jane C. 
LETTEB 59. 

To John ForsteTy JBsq,y 58 ZincoMs Jrni Fields. 

ChelaM : Friday morning, Sept. 1848. 

Oh, my good Brother^ — For two things accept my * uqt / 
mitigated ' thanks 1 First for having done the King of 
Prussia so famously that the innocent heart of old 
Krazinski leapt for joy ; — secondly for a more * question- 
able' kindness, viz., having done for Strafford! Hang 
^ thl^ * Legitimate Drammar I ' or in my ^usband's more 
poetical dialect, * the devil fly away with it ! ' I have told 
him (Sterling) all along that it was poor stuff, and had 
better not see the light, or at least have the light see jt. 
But, no ! it was a great and glorious piece of work in its 
j^thor's opinion ; and I, and all who failed to recognise it 
for such, were blinded by envy or some other of the evil 
passions. I was so glad you did not praise it, and so 
undo all the salutary influence which my abuse of it might 
ultimately exert on him. 

My husband is likely to turn up here in about a week. 
His shadow (his brother) is cast before him, — arrived last 
night 

LETTER 60. 

I bad sent out ' Past and Present * I think in the early part of 
this stunmer, and then gone on a lengthened tour of expected 
' recreation ' into Wales (to my poor friend Bedwood at Llandongh, 
Gowbridge, there), thence to Oarmarthen (three days) to the 
Bishop of St. David's there, days mostly wet ; thence by Malvern 
to liverpool ; met my brother, and with him to North Wales (top 
of Snowdon cloaked in thick mist on our arrival there) — at Beth^ 
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gellert and Tremadoo deluges of rain, &c. &o. — ^baok to Ldyerpool, 
and thenoe to Annandale for three weeks ; after all which home to 
Chelsea, as noticed in this letter ; all the subsequent details of 
which rise gradnallj into clearness, generally of a painfol nature 
to me. The fittings and refittings for me full of loving ingenuity, 
the musical young lady other side the wall ; the general dreaiy 
and chaotic state of inward man while straggling to get < Cromwell ' 
started, all this and the bright ever-cheering presence in it, 
literally the only cheering element there was, comes back into my 
heart with a mournful gratitude at this moment. 

' The Mudies * were two grown daughters of a Mr. Mudie whom 
I recollect hearing of about 1818 as a restless, somewhat reckless, 
and supreme schoolmaster at Dundee. He had thrown up his 
function there in about 1820, and marched off to London as a liter- 
ary adventurer. Here for above twenty years he did manage to 
subsist and float about in the ' mother of dead dogs,* had even con- 
siderable success of a kind ; wrote a great many miscellaneous vol- 
umes mostly about natural history, I think, which were said to dis- 
play diligence and merit, and to have brought him considerable 
sums. But by this time the poor fellow had broken down, had 
died and left a family, mostly daughters, with a foolish widow, and 
next to no provision whatever for them. The case was abundantly 
piteous, but it was not by encouragement from me, to whom it 
seemed from the first hopeless, that my dear one entered into it 
with such zeal and determination. Her plans were, I believe, the 
wisest that could be formed, and the trouble she took was very 
great. I remember these Mudies — flary, staring, and conceited, 
stoHd-looking girls, thinking themselves handsome, being brought 
to live with us here, to get out of the maternal element, while 
' places ' were being prepared for them ; but no amount of trouble 
was, or could be, of the least avail The wretehed stalking block- 
heads stalked f atef ully, in spite of all that could be done or said, 
steadily downwards toward perdition, and sank altogether out of 
view. There was no want of pity in this house. I never knew a 
heart more ox)en to the sufferings of others, and to the last she per- 
sisted in attempte at little operations for behoof of such ; but had 
to admit that except in one or two small instances she had done no 
good to the unfortunate objects she attempted to aid. — T. C, 
Maroh 1873. 
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October 184a 

My dear Jane,T^Carlyle returned from his travels veiy •.•►./ 
bilious^ and continues very bilious up to this hour. The ' 

amount of bile that he does bring home to me, in these 
cases, is something ^ awfully grand ! ' * Even through that 
deteriorating medium he could not but be struck with a 
' certain admiration ' at the immensity of needlework I had 
accomplished in his absence, in the shape of chair-covers, 
sofa-covers, window curtains, Ac. Ac, and all the other 
manifest unprovements into which I had put my whole 
genius and industry, and so little money as was hardly to 
be conceived ! ' For three days his satisfaction over the 
rehabilitated house lasted ; on the fourth, the young lady 
next door took a fit of practising on her accursed pianoforte, 
which he had quite forgotten seemingly, and he started up 
disenchanted in his new library, and. informed heaven and 
^rth in a peremptory manner that * there he could neither 
think nor live,' that the carpenter must be brought back 
and ' steps taken to make him a quiet place somewhere — 
perhaps best of all on the roof of the house.' Then fol- 
lowed interminable consultations with the said carpenter, 
yielding, for some days, only plans (wild ones) and esti- 
mates. The roof on the house could be made all that a 
living author of irritable nerves could desire: silent as a 
tomb, lighted from above ; but it would cost us 1201. 1 ! Im- 
possible, seeing that we may be turned out of the house any ^ / 
year ! do one had to reduce one's schemes to the altering 
of rooms that already were. By taking down a partition 
and instituting a fire-place where no fire-place could have 
been fancied capable of existing, it is expected that some 

> Newspaper phnse. 

* literally and arithmetioally ^roe, thoa noble darling ! zidier to me than 
all the daeheeaea of the jgreation \ 
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bearable approximation to that ideal room in the clouds 
will be realised. But mj astonisliment and despair on 
finding myself after three months of what they call here 
^ regular mess,' just when I had got every trace of the work- 
people cleared away, and had said to myself, ^ Soul, take 
thine ease, or at all events thy swing, for thou hast carpets 
nailed down and furniture loibbed for many days!' just 
when I was beginning to lead the dreaming, reading, daw- 
dling existence which best suits me, and alone suits me in 
cold weather, to find myself in the thick of a new ^ mess : ' 
the carpets, which I had nailed down so well with my own 
hands, tumbled up again, dirt, lime, whitewash, oil, paint, 
hard at work as before, and a prospect of new cleanings, 
new sewings, new arrangements stretching away into etgr- 
nity for any thing I see 1 'Well,' as my Helen says (the 
strangest mixture of philosopher and perfect idiot that I 
have met with in my life), ' when one's doing this, one's 
doing nothing else anyhow 1 ' And as one ought to be al- 
ways doing something, this suggestion of hers has some 
consolation in it. 

John has got a veiy pleasant lodging, in the solitude of 
which it is to be hoped he may discover ' what he wanted 
and what he wants.' ^ There is an old man who goes about 
singing here, and accompanying himself on the worst of 
fiddles, who has a song about Adam that John should lend 
all his ears to \At tells about all his comforts in Paradise, 
and then adds that he nevertheless was at a loss ; to be 
sure, 

' He had all that was pleasant in life, 
Bat the all-wise, great Creator 
Saw that he wanted a wife ! ' ' 

> Character in one of Zechariah Werner's plays. 

* In a quiet street near Covent Garden, one snnny day, with a oona^deiable 
straggle of aadience, I foand this artist industriously fiddling and singing what 
seemed to be a succinct doggerel 'History of Man * (in Paradise as yet). Ar- 
tist was not very old, but wanted the front teeth ; was rather dirty, had a 
beard of three weeks, Ac, and for the rest a look of great assiduity and ear- 
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But yon could form no notion of the impressiveness of this 
Bong onlees jou could hear the peculiar jerk in the fiddle 
in the middle of the last line, and the old man's distribu- 
tion of emphasis on the different words of it. 
Here is come a son of Mrs. Strachey's, to be talked to ; 
Aj^l wer^i enough,^ut there is no help for it. I do not think 
/ ' you shall have such reason to reproach me again, now that 
the ice is broken. 
Kind regards to your husband. Ood keep you all. 

Affectionately yours, 

JjoxR Oabltle. 

Mrs. Oarlyle fills out the pictore of the ' domestio earthquake' 
in a letter to Mrs. Stirling. 

^IJp went all the carpets which my own hands had nailed 
down, in rushed the troop of incarnate demons, bricklayers, 
joiners, whitewashers, &c., whose noise and dirt and daw- 
dling had so lately driven me to despair. Down went a 
partition in one room, up went a new chimney in another. 
Helen, instead of exerting herself to stave the torrent of 
confusion, seemed to be struck (no wonder) with temporary 
idiotcy ; and my husband himself, at sight of the uproar 
he had raised, was all but wringing his hands and tearing 
his hair, like the German wizard servant who has learnt 
magic enough to make the broomstick carry water for him, 
but had not the counter spell to stop it. Myself could have 
sat down and cried, so little strength or spirit I had left to 
front the pressure of my circumstances. But crying makes 

nestneu in his ▼ooati<Hi ; iosutmg on longs and ahortef with clear emphasfa, 
lij fiddle and Toice. These were the words I heard (aooentaated as here) : — 

* *B (Adam eyidently) 'ad 'onnds and *osBes for 'nnting, 

'B 'ad all things was pleasant in life ; 
The all-wise great Cre&tdr [with a deep scrape ofthejiddle} 

Saw that '6 wanted a wife.' 

[Ay demif how strange at this moment (April 29, 1809) ! J] 
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no way ; so I went about sweeping and dusting as on ex- 
ample to Helen ; and held my peace as an example to my 
husband, who verily, as Mazzini says of him, ' loves si- 
lence somewhat platonically.' It was got through in the 
end, this new hubbub ; but, when my husband proceeded 
to occupy his new study, he found that devil a bit he could 
write in it any more than beside the piano ; ^ it was all so 
strange to him ! ' The fact is, the thing he has got to write 
— ^his long projected life of Cromwell — is no joke, and no 
sort of room can make it easy, and he has been ever since 
shifting about in the saddest way from one room to another, 
like a sort of domestic wandering Jew ! He has now a fair 
chance, however, of getting a settlement effected in the 
original library ; the young lady next door having prom- 
ised to abstain religiously from playing till two o'clock, 
when the worst of his day's work is over. Grenerous young 
lady I But it must be confessed, the seductive letter he 
wrote to her the other day was enough to have gained the 
heart of a stone. 

Alas, one can make fun of all this on paper ; but in prac- 
tice it is anything but fun, I can assure you. There is no 
help for it, however ; a man cannot hold his genius as a 
sinecure. 

LETTER 61. 
To John, Welshy JEsq.j Liverpool. 

CheLsea : Tuesday nighty Not. S8, 184S. 

Uncle dear ! — How are you ? I kiss you from ear to 
ear, and I love you very considerably ; * hoping to find 
you the same.' 

The spirit moves me to write to you just at this unlike- 
liest moment (for my spirit is a contradictory spirit), when 
the influenza has left me with scarce faculty enough to 
spell words of more than one syllable. I caught the hor- 
rid thing a week ago, by destiny, through no indiscretion of 
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my own, which is a consolation of a certain sort. For it 
does form a most ' aggravating ' ingredient in one's suffer- 
ing to be held responsible for it ; to be told ^ this comes of 
your going to such a place, or doing such a thing ; if you 
had taken my advice ' &c. &c. 1 But this time I had been 
going nowhere, doing nothing in the least degree question- 
able ; the utmost lark I had engaged in for months being 
to descend at Grange's (Babbie knows the place) in the 
course of my last drive with old Sterling, and there re- 
fresh exhausted nature with a hot jelly, and one modest 
sponge cake. It would have been no harm, I think, had 
the influenza taken, instead of temperate me, a personage 
who sat on the next chair to us at the said Grange's, and 
before whose bottomless appetite all the surrounding plate- 
f uls of cakes disappeared like reek I His companion, who 
was treating him, finally snatched up a large pound-cake, 
cut it into junks, and handed him one aft«r another on the 
point of a knife, till that also had gone adjjlura. The dog, 
for it was with a dog that I had the honour of lunching 
that day, appeared to consume pound-cake as my Penfillan 
grandfather professed to eat cheese, ^purely for diversion! ' 

By the way, it must have been a curious sight for the 
starved beggars, who hang about the doors of such places, 
to see a dog make away with as much cake in five minutes 
as would have kept them in bread for a week, or weeks ! 
Bad enough for them to see human beings, neither bon- 
nier perhaps, nor wiser, nor, except for the clothes on their 
backs, in any way better than themselves, eating hot jelly, 
and such like delicacies, while they must go without the 
necessaries of life. But a dog 1 really that was stretching 
the injustice to something very like impiety, it strikes me. 

I should like to know the name of ' the gentleman as be- 
longed to that dog.' He seemed, by his equipment and bear- 
ing, a person holding some rank in the world, besides the 
generical rank of fool; and should one find him some 
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other day maintaining in Parliament that ^ all goes well/ 
it would throw some light on the worth of his opinion to 
know that his dog may have as much pound-cake at 
Grange's as it likes to eat ! 

That however was the last social fact which I witnessed, 
having been since laid up at home, and part of the time in 
bed. I do not know why the solitude of a bedroom should 
be so much more solitary than the solitude of other places, 
but so I find it. When my husband is at work, I hardly ever 
see his face from breakfast till dinner ; and when it rains, 
as often even when it does not rain, no living soul comes 
near me, to speak one cheerful word ; yet, so long as I am 
in, what the French call, my * room of reception,' it never 
occurs to me to feel lonely. But, send me to my bedroom 
for a day, to that great red bed in which I have trans- 
acted so many headaches, so many influenzas ! and I feel as 
if I were already half buried I Oh, so lonely 1 as in some 
intermediate stage betwixt the living world and the dead I 

I sometimes think that, were I to remain there long, I 
should arrive in the end at prophesying, like my great 
great ancestors I Solitude has such a power of blending 
past, present, and future, far and near, all into one con- 
fused jumblement, in which I wander about like a disem- 
bodied spirit, that has put off the beggarly conditions of 
time and space : and that I take to be a first development 
of the spirit of prophecy in one. 

The letters of Babbie used to be no small comfort to me 
when I was ailing ; but Babbie, since she went to Scot- 
land, has had other things to do, it would seem, than 
writing to me. Babbie's beautiful constancy in writing 
has, like many other beautiful things of this earth, suc- 
cumbed to the force of circumstances. Ah, yesl what 
y£).ung lady can withstand the force of circumstances ? 

CirciiP^sta^ces are the young lady's destiny ; it is only 
when she \^^ lived long enough to have tried conclusions 
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with the real destiny thftt she learns to know the differ- 
ence, and learns tor submit herself peaceably to the one, 
and to say to the other, that hnmbug force of circum- 
stances, * But I will I je le veitXj moi ! ' Oh, it is the 
grand happiness of existence when one can break through 
one's circumstances by a strong will, as Samson burst the 
cords of the Philistines I Isn't it, uncle? You should 
know, if any man does ! you who are — permit me, I mean 
it entirely in a complimentary sense— so very, very wilful. 
But as for my sweet Babbie, her volition is not yet ade- 
quate to breaking the pack-threads of the Lilliputians, 
never to speak of cords of the Philistines. 

And inean while, what can one do for her, but just what 
poor Edward Irving counselled certain elders to do, who 
once waited upon him at Annan to complain of the back- 
slidings of their minister, and ask his (Edward's) advice 
under the same. Edward, having listened to their cata- 
logue of enormities, knit his brows, meditated some mo- 
ments, and then answered succinctly, ^My good friends, 
you had best pray for him to the Lord ! ' 

My American was immensely pleased with your recep- 
tion of him. That is the only American whom I have 
found it possible to be civil to this great long while. 

Oh, such a precious specimen of the regular Yankee I 
have seen since ! Coming in from a drive one forenoon, 
I was informed by Helen, with a certain agitation, that 
there was a strange gentleman in the library ; ' he said he 
had come a long way, and would wait for the master com- 
ing home to dinner ; and I have been,' said she, ^in a per- 
fect fidget all this while, for I remembered after he was 
in that you had left your watch on the table I ' 

I proceeded to the library to inspect this unauthorised 
settler with my own eyes ; a tall, lean, red-herring-looking 
man rose from Carlyle's writing-table, which he was sitting 
writing at, with Carlyle's manuscripts and private letters 
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aU lying about ; and running his eyes oyer me, from head 
to foot, said, ' Oh, yoa are Mrs. Cai-ljle, are you ? ' An 
inclination of the head, intended to be hanteor itself, was 
all the answer he got. ^ Do yon keep your health pretty 
well, Mrs. Carlyle! ' said the wretch, nothing daunted, that 
being always your regular Yankee's second word. Another 
inclination of the head, even slighter than the first. ' I 
have come a great way out of my road,' said he, ^ to congratu- 
late Mr. Carlyle on his increasing reputation, and, as I did 
not wish to have my walk for nothing, I am waiting till he 
comes in ; but in case he should not come in time for me, 
I am just writing him a letter, here, at his own table, as you 
see, Mrs. Carlyle I' Having reseated himself without invi- 
tation of mine, I turned on my heel and quitted the room, 
determined not to sit down in it while the Yankee stayed. 

But about half an hour after came Darwin and Mr. 
Wedgwood ; and, as there was no fire in the room below, 
they had to be shown up to the library, where, on my i-e- 
tum, I found the Yankee still seated in Carlyle's chair, 
very actively doing, as it were, the honours of the hoase to 
them. And there he sat upwards of another hour, not 
one of us addressing a word to him, but he not the less 
thrusting in his word into all that was said. 

Finding that I would absolutely make no answer to his 
remarks, he poured' in upon me a broadside of positive 
questions. 

* Does Mr. Carlyle enjoy good health, Mrs. Carlyle ? ' 
*Nol' *0h, he doesn't! What does he complain of, 
Mrs. Carlyle V * Of everything 1 ' ^ Perhaps he studies 
too hard ; — does he study too hard, Mrs. Carlyle ? ' * Who 
knows ? ' * How many hours a day does he study, Mrs. 
Carlyle?' *My husband does not work by the clock.' 
And so on — ^his impertinent questions receiving the most 
churlish answers, but which seemed to patter off the rhino- 
ceros-hide of him as though they had been sugar-plums. 
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At length he declared that Mr. Carlyle was really very 
long of coming ; to which I replied, that it would be still 
longer before he came. 

Whereupon, having informed himself as to all the possi- 
ble and probable omnibuses, he took himself away, leaving 
my two gentlemen ready to expire of laughter, and me to 
fall upon Helen at the first convepient moment for not de- 
fending better *the wooden guardian of our privacy.' 
But really these Yankees form a considerable item in the 
ennuis of our mortal life. I counted lately fourteen of 
them in one fortnight, of whom Dr. Eussel was the only 
one that you did not feel tempted to take the poker to. 

If Mr. Carlyle's * increasing reputation ' bore no other 
f niits but congratulatory Yankees and the like, I should vote 
for its proceeding to diminish with all possible despatch. 

Give my love to the children. A hearty kiss to Maggie 
for her long letter ; for which I was also charged by Mrs. 
Wedgwood to make her grateful acknowledgments. The 
governess was plainly not at all advanced enough for Mrs. 
Wedgwood's children ; but Maggie's letter was a gratifi- 
cation to us on its own basis. 

And now, dear uncle, if I have not wearied you, I have 
wearied myself, which is not at present hard to do, for 
although the worst of my cold is over, I suppose, I am as 
weak as a sparrow. 

I wish 1 knew how you exactly are, and what that little 
demoralised Babbie is doing; for, although she has left 
my last letter unanswered for nearly three weeks, I cannot 
help still retaining a certain tenderness for her. 

God bless you all. 

Ever your affectionate 

Jane W. Cabltlb. 

Carlyle is over head and ears in Cromwell — ^is lost to 
humanity for the time being. 
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LETTEB 62. 
To Mrs. AUkeUy Dumfries, 

5 Cheyne Bow : Good Friday, Maioh- April, 1814 [?]• 

My dear Jane, — It is late to thank you for the pretty 
little mats, later than even an unusual amount of headaches 
could have excused, had not Mr. C. in the meanwhile con- 
veyed my ' favourable sentiments.' He has probably told 
you also tlie fact of my absence for two weeks. 1 returned 
from Addiscombe * last Saturday, very little set up either 
in mind or body by my fortnight of dignified idleness. 
The coldness of the weather prevented my going much 
into the open air, and within doors the atmosphere at 
Addiscombe is much more chilly than at Cheyne Eow ; 
but it is morally good for one, now and then, to fling one- 
self into circumstances in which one must exert oneself, 
and consume one's own smoke, even under the pressure of 
physical ailment. The more I see wealthy establishments, 
however, the less I wish to preside over one of my own. 
The superior splendour is overbalancd by the inferior com- 
fort, and the only indisputable advantage of a large fortune 
— the power of helping other people with it — all these rich 
people, however good and generous their hearts may have 
been in the beginning, seem somehow enchanted into never 
availing themselves of. 

I found Carlyle in a bad way, complaining of sore throat 
and universal misery, and in this state nothing I could say 
hindered him from walking out in the rain, and his throat 
became so much worse during the night that I was afraid 
he was going to be as ill as when poor Becker attended him 
at Comely Bank. He had asked a gentleman to dinner on 
Sunday, and two more to tea — Dodds, and John Hunter 
of Edinburgh, and two more came ' on the voluntary prin- 

> y iiit to the BaringB. 
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ciple,' and all these men I had to receive and entertain, on 
my own basis ; and to show me, I suppose, that they were 
not too much mortified in finding only me, the unfortunate 
creatures all stayed till eleven at night. Then I put a 
mustard blister on the man's throat, and put him to bed 
with apprehensions enough ; but, to my astonishment, he 
went almost immediately to sleep, and slept quite peace- 
ably all night, and next morning the throat was miracu- 
lously mended. We kept him in bed to breakfast, almost 
by nlain force however, and John told him to live on slops 
to complete his cure ; but he told John in very decided 
Annandale that ^ he had a great notion he would follow 
the direction of Nature in the matter of eating and getting 
up, and if Nature told him to dine on a chop it would be 
a clever fellow that should persuade him not to do it.' — 
\Remcmdefr lost.] 

LETTER 68. 

This snminer she ventured on a visit to liveipool, and friends in 
that neighbourhood. I was immovably imprisoned in Cromwell 
intricacies. The * Wedgwood ' must have been not Hensleigh (who 
was familiar here), but an elder brother of his : amiable, polite 
people all. 

' Mauvais Hat.^ — ' Re^ : un Pcgpe en assez mauvais itcUf* certified 
the French officer at some post in the Alps, as Pio Vii. (?) was 
passing through his hands on way to Fontainebleau. (Anecdote of 
Oavaignao's to us.) * 

' Game to pass,' Ac. — ^A poor Italian painter, protegS of Mazzini's, 
living in some back street of Chelsea, had hj iU lack set his chim- 
ney on fire ; but, by superhxunan efforts, to escape the penalty, got 
it quenched in time. Still, in time, as he hoped; 'when,' said 
Mazzini, reporting in Mazzini English, 'there came to pass a 
sweep' who smelt* the soot of him ; and extorted from him still a 
guinea of hush-money — ^the greedy knave. 

' HI na gnde ' had become proverbial here, on the following 
account. Emeritus, veiy ancient Annandale cattle dealer, to tops- 
man of an accidental cattle-drove on the highway (as reported by 
himself to William Qiaham and me) : * "Beautiful cattle^" o'ai 
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(quoth T) ; ''what might cattle o' that kind lie ye a head?" "I 
can d'ye naither ill na' (nor) guid ! " ' (by blabbing in your mar- 
ket.) 

T. Carlyle^ Esq.^ CJieUea. 

liiverpool : Monday, Jane 2S, 18il 

Dearest, — ^It was impossible for me even to aim at send- 
ing yon any word last night, for in fact I was here in ussez 
mawoaia Uat ; in other words, quite beside myself. I had 
set off on the journey with my imagination in far too lively 
a state ; and accordingly, before I had gone far, ^ there 
came to pass ' in me ' something — what shall I say ? — 
strange, upon my honour,' and by the time we had got to 
Kugby I was in all the agonies of sea-sickness, without the 
sea I It was a great aggravation being cooped up in that 
small carriage, so ill, with a man I knew so slightly as Mr. 
Wedgwood. He behaved very well ; * abstained from no 
attentions,' and at the same time made no fuss, but still I 
should have preferred being beside an entire stranger. 
At Birmingham he pressed me to have some coffee ; but 
'horrible was the idea to me,' both of that^ and of the 
modest repast which I had in my own bag. I took instead 
a bottle of soda-water, in hopes it would bring the convul- 
sions of my stomach to a. crisis : but it did me ' neither ill 
nor gude ; ' and the hope I had been cherishing, of being 
let lie for half an hour on my back in the ladies' wait- 
ing room, also went the way of most of our human hopes, 
the place being so crowded and the smells from the 
dining-room so pungent that I was glad to return to the 
carriage. 

Mr. Wedgwood kept insisting to the last moment that I 
ought to stop at Birmingham, but I knew better than that 
Just as the train was starting, the clerk of the station (at 
least Mr. Wedgwood took him for such) jumped up to the 
window, touched by compassion for my ghastly appearance, 
and said to me encouragingly : ' I have told the guard to 
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attend to jon, ma'am, and take yon ont at any station where 
you may wish to be left I ' When Mr. Wedgwood went 
away I had got over the worst of it, and could laugh at his 
proposal to ask ^ one of some Quakers wliom he liad seen 
in a front carriage to take his place in case of my fainting 
all by myself.' What advantage could there be in provid- 
ing me with a Quaker, in preference to all others ? 

The rest of the journey was got over without any more 
faintings, and I found Helen and Maggie at the station. 
But, worn out witli so much sickness, and having taken 
nothing from breakfast time but the soda-water, you may 
fancy I was in no state to resist the horror I had been feel- 
ing all the way at the notion of entering this house again ' ; 
and when the rest came all about me in the passage, instead 
of being able to feel glad to see them, something twisted it- 
self about my throat and across my bi'east as if I were 
going to be strangled, and I could get no breath without 
screaming. In fact, I suppose I had been in what they 
call hysterics, for the first time, and I hope the last, in my 
life ; for it is a very ugly thing, I can tell you— must be 
just the next thing to being hanged. But it is all over 
now ; and my uncle was so very good to me, he who so 
hates all that sort of thing, that you would have felt, as I do 
this morning, quite grateful to him. The girls, of course, 
were equally good, but their patience was more natural. 
I have got Alick's room, he having gone out to sleep, and 
it is all made as nice as possible for me ; and, though I did 
not get much sleep last night, I daresay I shall get on well 
enough in that department when I am once quieted. 

Maggie brought me tlie prettiest little breakfast to my 
bedroom: a little plate of strawberries and all sorts of 
dainties, that looked quite like Terapland. It was right 
to come ; though yesterday one would have said, I had 
really run away from you, and was spending money very 

> Bringiiig back remembranoe of her mother. 
Vol, L— 14 
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distractedly for the purpose of getting myself tormented. 
Now that I am np I feel really as well as befoi'e I left 
London, so do not be anyways anxious abont me. 

Your own 

J. C. 
LETTER 64. 

To T. Cwrlyhj Eaq.y Chelsea. 

livezpool : June 27, 1844. 

Thanks, dearest, for your note and the newspaper, which 
was the best part of my breakfast this morning — not that 
I had ' lost my happityte.' * I slept much better last night, 
in spite of cocks of every variety of power, a dog, and a 
considerable rumblement of carts. But the evil of these 
things is not doubled and tripled for me by the reflection 
that you were being kept awake by them ; and what in- 
dividual evil there was in them could not get the better of 
my excessive weariness. I feel as if the out-of-door sounds 
should not lay hold of my imagination for all the time I 
am likely to be exposed to them ; and within doors all is 
quiet enough, and they let me go to bed whenever I like. 

They are all as kind and considerate as possible — even 
my uncle, who did not use to make any practical admission 
that there was such a thing as irritable nerves in the world. 
I suppose his own illness has taught him sympathy in this 
matter. I find him looking fully better than I expected, 
and he does not seem to me worse at walking than when 
I saw him last; his speech is the worst thing, so thick 

* A patient in the York Asylam (oonntiy attorney, I was told), a amaU, Hhrir- 
elled, elderly man, lat dining among others, being perfectly harmleM* at the 
gOTemor*B table there. He ate pretty fairly ; bat every minute or two moon- 
■olably flung down his knife and fork, atretched out his palms, and twisting 
his poor oonntenance into ntter woe. gave a low pathetic howl : * IVe la-ast mi 
happetay te ! * The wretohedest aoareorow of humanity I almost ever saw, who 
had found Ais ^immeasurable of misery* in that particular ^loss'I Date 
would be autumn 1819 ; my first visit to England~not farther south than 
York as yet. 
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that I have great difficnlly in catching what he says with- 
out making him repeat ; but this seems as much the result 
of the loss of his teeth, which he has not supplied, as of 
anything else. They complain mudi of his temper ; but 
I have not seen the slightest trace of ill-temper in him 
since I came, except for a moment yesterday during dinner, 
when he said some very sharp words to Jeannie, who pro- 
voked them in the first instance, and resented them in the 
second, in a way that quite astonished me, who had never 
seen her otherwise than imperturbably good-natured. I 
am afraid my Babbie has been deteriorating in these latter 
times ; she looks most painfully indolent and young ladyish. 
I have got into no free communication with her yet ; alone 
with me, she is the same gentle, sweet Babbie as ever, 
but impenetrable. I shall find out what is at the bottom 
of all this by-and-by. Helen is grown more like my aunt 
Jeannie in all respects : a higher praise one cannot give 
her. The one that pleases me least of all is Alick ; his 
Toryism is perfectly insupportable and seems to be awak- 
ing reaction even in my uncle. Even the Letter-business ' 
Alick defends, because it is the Minister's pleasure. Not 
so my uncle, for whom your letter had set the thing in its 
right light; and who honestly confesses, with all devotion 
to the powers that be, that ' where such things are doing 
there must come a breakdown.' 

I have not written to Mrs. Paulet yet A letter from 
Gteraldine, which was lying for me here, informed me that 
she (Mrs. Paulet) had been salivated through mistake ; her 
doctor, in meaning to give her ipecacuanha four times a 
day, had been giving her mercury to that extent. Where- 
upon Geraldine observes, ^ if she were an ugly woman one 
would not mind it so much.' 

I hope you will not find the silence too delicious ; there 

> Sir Jttneti Graham** opening of the UfaMsihri eorreipondenoe, for behoof of 
Pope and Kaiaer, on which I had written aomething to the Times. 
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is a moderatiou to be observed in all tilings. I wish yon 
to be neither quite miserable nor quite content in my ab- 
sence ; at all events, as long as you are finding the silence 
a benefit I shall take precious good care to keep away, as 
I like to have my human speech duly appreciated. 

Give my kind remembrances to Helen,* and you may 
tell her, as a thing she will fully appreciate the distress of, 
that on the way here I got myself all covered over with oil- 
paint, Heaven knows how ; and it has taken nearly a quart 
of turpentine to clean me (my clothes, I mean). 

The little Scotchwoman 1 sent here welcomed me as if 
I were come on purpose to see her ; she gives great satis> 
faction, and is grown into a perfect beauty. 

Do not, I beg of you, work too hard. 

How provoking about the fly I * 

Bless you. 

J. a 

LETTEB 65. 
To Thomas Ca/rlyle^ Esq,^ Chelsea. 

LiTerpool : July 1, 1844. 

Dearest, — ^I was in considerable perplexity how I should 
manage on Sunday ; for you cannot displease my uncle 
more than by declining to go to church. As early as 
Saturday morning he was questioning me as to which 
church I meant to go. By way of compromise, I mur- 
mured something- about James Martineau. 

Providence, however, kindly took the matter into its 
own hand, and arranged it so that I stayed at home and 
yet gave no offence. For when the Sunday morning came, 
I was suflSciently ill of headache to convince all beholders 
that I really could not get up ; and if I could not get up, 
it followed that I could not go to church. I rose before 

1 The Benrant. 

* Ebid driven home from the stationi I luppoee, without me /—for want olib 
word or hint in timei 
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dinner, in time to address yonr newspaper, and to-day I 
am quite well again — that is to say, as well as one can be, 
living, as I feel to be doing just now, in a sort of exhausted 
receiver. The manner of being in this house is really— 
^what shall I say { strange upon my honour.' The prep- 
aration and deliberation, and unwearying earnestness with 
which they all dress themselves three times a day, is a 
continual miracle for me, combined as it is with total 
want of earnestness about everything else in heaven or 
earth. I declare I am heartily sorry for these girls, so 
good naturally, so gentle, and even intelligent ; and in this 
absurd way ^ sailing down the stream of time into the 
ocean of eternity, for Christ's sake. Amen.'* As for 
Babbie, she is sunk into the merest young lady of them 
all. Her indolence is absolutely transcendental, and I can- 
not flatter myself that it is the reaction of any secret grief ; 
the only confession which, with all my surprising • quality, 
I have been able to draw from her is that ' one ought really 
to have a little excitement in one's life, and there is none to 
be got here.' How grateful I ought to be to you, dear, for 
having rescued me out of the young-lady sphere I It is a 
thing that I cannot contemplate with the proper toleration. 
I wonder how you are to-day ; and if you made out your 
visit yesterday J I am sure you are working too hard with- 
out the interruptions of your Necessary Evil.* Do bid 
Helen, with my kind regards, get you a good large fowl 
and boil it in four quarters. 

Extra/nts from Liverpool letters. 

July 2. — ^Indeed, dear, you look to be almost unhappy 
enough already 1 I do not want you to suffer physically, 

> Mythioftl grace, before meala, of an embarrMsed and baahfnl man : * Oh, 
Lord, we*ie a* sailing,' Ao. 
• Chinese personage, in the Two Fair CbwtiiM, who sees almost into mill- 



* Herself— the dear one I 
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only mohJljy jou undeinstand, and to hear of yotir having 
to take coffee at night and all that gives me no wicked sat- 
isfaction, but makes me qaite unhappy. It is curioiis how 
much more uncomfortable I feel without yon, when it is I 
who am going away from you, and not, as it used to be, 
you gone away from me. I am always wondering since I 
came here how I can, even in my angriest mood, talk about 
leaving you for good and all ; for to be sure, if I were to 
leave you to-day on that principle, I should need absolutdy 
to go back to-morrow to see how you were taking it. 

Jvly 5. — My uncle would not be so bad with his Toryism 
if it were not for Alick egging him on. His feelings as an 
honest man are always struggling against his prejudices ; 
but the very misgivings he has about the inf allibUity of his 
party make him only an angrier partisan, and nothing can 
be more provoking than the things he occasionally says. 
For instance, he told me yesterday that ^ Sir James Graham 
had said he only opened one of Mazzini's letters ; if Maz- 

zini said he opened more he was a d d lying rascal, and 

everybody knows whether to believe the word of a gentle- 
man like Sir James or of a beggarly refugee turned out of 

his own country for misconduct. D these people ! 

If they got leave to find a shelter here, what right had diey 
to insult the Queen by insulting her allies ? ' Fancy me 
swallowing all that without answer ! To be sure, the only 
alternative was to hold my peace altogether, or produce a 
collision that must have ended in my calling a coach. 

Jvly 11, Seaforih, nouae.^ — ^Mrs. Paulet makes an ex- 
cellent hostess (morally speaking). Her manage is cer- 
tainly susceptible of improvement, especially in the arti- 

> Seaforth Hoaae is three miles or so down riyer from Liyerpool, Bootie- 
ward ; m bare kind o£ big msnsion (onoe Glsdstone senior^s), in theae yeszs 
rented by the Paulets, extensive merchant people. Paulet was a good, dever- 
ish Genoeie ; Vxb, Panleti an early friend of Qetaldine Jewsbury, a strange^ 
indolently ingenions, artistiOi dka, creature, yer^ reverent of us at this tuna 

— T. a 
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de of cooking ; but one would prefer living on any sort of 
victuals not poisoned in such pleasant company to having 
preparations of these and stapidity therewith. 

A Mrs. D., whom you saw once, came the night before 
last to stay while I stayed. She seems a sensible gentle- 
woman enough^— a Unitarian vnthout the doctiines.^ But 
I could not comprehend at first why she had been brought, 
till at last Mrs. Faulet gave me to understand that she was 
there to use up Miss N.' * Not ' she said, ' that my sister 
is an iUiberal 'person, though she believJs in Ch/st, and 
all that sort of thing. She is quite easy to live with ; but 
it will be pleasanter for herself as well as for us that she 
should have somebody to talk with of her own sort — a 
Catholic or Unitarian, she doesn't mind which.' After this 
initiation I can hardly look with gravity on these two shak- 
ing their heads into one another's faces and bum-bumming 
away on religious topics, as they flatter themselves. 

You ask where I shall be on my birthday. My dear, in 
what view do you ask ? To send me something ? Now 
I positively forbid you to send me anything but a letter 
with your blessing. It is a positive worry for you, the buy- 
ing of things. And what is the chief pleasure of a birth- 
day present ? Simply that it is evidence of one's birthday 
having been remembered ; and now I know, without any 
bothering present, that you have been thinking of it, my 
poor Good,' for ever so long before ! So vmte me a longer 
letter than usual, and leave presents to those whose af- 
fection stands more in need of vulgar demonstration than 
yours does. 

JtUy 15, Seafarth. — Oh, my darling, I want to give you 
an emphatic kiss rather than to write I But you are at 
Chelsea and I at Seaforth, so the thing is clearly impossi- 
ble for the moment. But I will keep it for you till I come, 

> A Lais without the beauty.-^. Lamb. > Mrs. Paulet's suter. 

* Good is maecnline for Goody— my frequent name for her.— T. G. 
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for it is not with words that I can thank you adequately 
for that kindest of birthday letters and its small endosttre 
— ^tonching little key 1 I cried over it and laughed over it, 
and could not sufficiently admire the graceful idea — ^an idea 
whicC might come mider the cat^ory of what Cavaignac 
used to call ^ id^ defemme^ supposed to be unattainable 
by the coarser sex ! And I have put the little key to my 
chain and shall wear it there till I return. 

LETTEB 66. 
Joh/n ForsteVy Esq.y 58 LincolvUs Inn Fields. 

Chelaea : Wednesday, Jaly IMi. 

My dear Mr, Forster, — I understand from my husband 
that, in the romantic generosity of your own heart, you 
offered him some books for me, to carry home. ' Ah ! ' 
Had you made the proposal to him with a loaded pistol at 
his breast, he might perhaps have acceded ; but merely in 
the way of social politeness, and for virtue's own reward, 
the desperate man that should have stopped him on the 
streets with the offer of a large paper trunk would have 
had just the same chance of being listened to. He told 
you, and had the efFrontery to repeat the same excuse to 
myself, that I seemed to have more books about me than 
I could read. Women, they say, will always give a var- 
nish of duty to their inclinations. I wonder whether men 
are any better in always giving to their disinclinations a 
varnish of justice? What he there told you was true no 
doubt ; but one of those insidious one-sided truths which 
in the practical application is equivalent to a positive false- 
hood. I have more books in the house at this moment 
than I can read ; but what did that signify since I have at 
the same time none that I can read ? I have read Milf ord, 
partially read Kohle ; Mrs. TroUope is impossible, and sev- 
eral others that I have impossible. In fact I am very ill 
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off ; and if joa will still send me some books by the par- 
cels delivery, they will be a godsend. When I go to the 
London library, besides its being very difficult for me to 
get so far, that old white owl bothers me so with his as- 
siduoas conversation — ^which, God knows, one does not go 
there for — that I quite lose all faculty of choice, and end 
in bringing away any trasli he puts into my hands, gener- 
ally something which he considers adapted for a lady, and, 
at the same time, not likely to be inquired for by his other 
ladies. So you may fancy. Have patience with the 
ti'ouble I give you. 

Always affectionately yours, 

Jane Cablyls. 

LETTER 67. 

This was my first visit to the Orange — alas, alas, how tragic- 
looking now I I perfectly remember the bustle there about the 
belated postman, and my letter home— which I at length wrote in 
penciL I stayed about a week. Proof-sheets of Election to the 
Long Parliament; visit to Winchester, &c. — 'Fleming' is as yet 
the inconsolable attached of the late Charles BuUer ; afterwards the 
gossiping Fribble well known in 'fashionable' spciety. 'Piatt- 
naner' she had just rescued from a mad-house, and was (with heroic 
and successful charity) quite taming here into his normal state : 
our perfectly peaceable guest for about a fortnight I Dismissed, 
launched again, with outfit, &c., after my return. — T. 0. 

To ThomoB Cwrlyle^ The Oromge, 

Chelsea: Sept 10 (?), 1844. 

Dearest, — ^Tour note is as lively a little image of dis- 
comfort as one could wish to have before coffee. Now, 
however, you haw eaten and slept, and seen the Lady 
Harriet; and *all,' I hope, *will be well,' as Plattnauer 
says. 

For me, I am worried to the last degree : the painter, 
preparatory to the paperer, instead of rendering himself 
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hei*e at six in the morning, has kept me expecting hhn tiU 
now — ^jnst when I am going np to town to 'see after my 
affairs.' Yesterday was very weary. Mazzini came, then 
Darwin, then Mi*. Fleming, bringing me Mazzini's bust, 
which is a horror of horrors (oh, no ! you certainly shall not 
sit to that man). They were all mortally stnpid, especially 
Mr. Fleming, of whom one might have carried the simile of 
the Duck in Thunder to that still more offensive one of 
^ Jenkin's hen.' Plattnauer came home in the midst, in a 
state of violent talkativeness — the whole thing looked like 
Bedlam. At last they all went away; and we ate our 
boiled mutton in silence, somewhat sullen. 

In the evening I went to take a walk with him, and met 

little B a few steps from the door, who accompanied 

us in the walk, and came in to tea and sat there gabbing 
till ten o'clock. Plattnauer was seized with such a detesta- 
tion of him that he could not stay in the room for ten min- 
utes together. He told me he had been ' strongly tempted 
to seize a poker and dash his brains out, and so put an end 
to his eternal clack in that way, since nothing else could 
stop it.' I suggested to him somewhat sternly that it did 
not become one visitor in a house to dash out the brains 
of another — a statement which he at once perceived and 
admitted the justice of. 

And now good-bye, Mr. Good ; for I have de graivies 

chosea dfaire; and nothing since yesterday to write about 

that cannot be put into three words — God bless you. 

Your affectionate 

J.C. 

LETTEB 68. 
To Thomas Ca/rlyle^ Esq.^ TKe Gra/nge. 

Chelsea: Tuesday, Sept 18, 1841. 

Dearest, — ^I have absolutely no composure of soul for 
writing just now. The fact is, I have undertaken far more 
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this time than human discretion would have dreamt of 
putting into one week; knowing your horror of sweeps 
and carpet-beaters and ^all that sort of thing/ I would, in 
mj romantic self-devotion, sweep all the chimneys and lift 
all the carpets before you came ; and had you arrived this 
day, as you first proposed, you would have found me still 
in a regular mess, threatening to thicken into ^immortal 
smash.' But by Thursday I hope to have ^got everything 
satisfactorily arranged,' as poor Plattnauer is always saying. 

And there have been so many other things to take me 
up, besides the sweeps, &c. Almost every evening some* 
body has been here. The evening of the Bullers' de- 
parture Jenkin's Hen ' came, pale as a candle, with a red 
circle round each eye which was veiy touching; — ^he had 
evidently been crying himself quite sick and sore. Lady 
Lewis ' had invited him to dine with her ; but, ' he could 
not go there, he could not eat any dinner, he was afraid to 
go home to his own silent house — ^he thought I could under* 
stand his feelings, and so had come to pass the evening 
with me.' What a gift of understanding people's feelings 
I am supposed to have — moi ! Oh, my dear, the cat pro* 
duced two kittens in your bed this morning, and we have 
drowned them — and now she also thinks I can understand 
her feelings, and is coming about my feet mewing in a way 
that quite wrings my heart. Poor thing! I never saw 
her take on so badly before. 

Well I but on Saturday night Helen had just gone to 
seek sugar for the tea when a rap came, which I preferred 
answering myself to allowing Plattnauer to answer it, and 
— oh, Heavens I — ^what should I see in the dark opening ? 
A little human phenomenon, in a triple cornered hat! 
Bishop * * * again ! I screamed, a good, genuine, horri- 

1 Fleming. To * die the death of Jenkin*8 hen* espreawd, in Annwidale, the 
mfcTlmnm of puBiUanimity. 
' The Ute a BaUer*a annl 
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fied scream ! Whereupon he Btept in — and, as the devil 
wonld have it — on my bad toe ! and then I uttered a series 
of screams which made Plattnauer savage with him for the 
rest of the evening. He had come up to seek himself a new 
assistant, the old one being promoted. There is no end to 
his calls to London ! But he was plainly mortaUy afraid of 
Plattnauer, who as good as told him he was *• one of the wind- 
bags,' and will not trouble us again I think while he is here. 

Yesterday afternoon came Henry Taylor, but only for a 
few minutes ; he had been unexpectedly ^ turned adrift on 
our shores,' and could only wait till a Wandsworth steamer 
should come up. I was very kind to him, and he looked 
as if he could have kissed me for being glad to see him — 
Oh, how odd ! I put on my bonnet, and went with him to 
the boat ; and he complimented me on going out without 
gloves or shawl. I was the first woman he had ever found 
in this world who could go out of her house without at 
least a quarter of an hour's preparation ! They have taken 
a house at Mortlake, near Kichmond. 

But there is no possibility of telling you aU the things I 
have to tell at this writing. They will keep till you come. 
Only let me not forget to say there is an American letter 
come for John, which I send on by this day's post. 

Your letter, written apparently on Saturday, was not 
read by me till yesterday afternoon ; the postman came so 
long after twelve when I had been under the imperative 
necessity to go out. Give my love to Mr. Baring. 

Ever your distracted 

Goody. 

LETTER 69. 
To Mt8, UttsaeUy ITiomhiU, 

Not. 5, 1844. 

My dearest Mrs. Eussell, — ^I suspect that my Man-of -Ge- 
nius-Husband has forgotten old Mary as completely as if 
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she had never been born, Oliver Cromwell having, as the 
servants at Craigenputtock used to say, ' taken the whole 
gang to himsel '.' The wife of Sir Fowell Buxton has 
been many times heard to wish that the Blacks (her hus- 
band's fixed idea) were all at the bottom of the Bed Sea ; 
and I am afraid I have often been undutif ul enough, of 
late months, to wish the memory of Cromwell at the bot- 
tom of Something where I might hear less about it. It is 
at the bottom of Eubbish enough, I am sure, to judge from 
the tremendous ransacking of old folios and illegible man- 
uscripts which Carlyle is still going on with ; but still he 
manages to bring it up, in season and out of season, till I 
begin to be weary of him (tlie Protector), great man though 
he was. But as everything comes to an end with patience, 
he will probably get himself written at last, and printed, and 
published ; and then my husband will return to a con- 
sciousness of his daily life, and I shall have peace from the 
turmoils of the Commonwealth. For, if Carlyle thinks of 
nothing els^but his Book whilst he is writing it, one has 
always this consolation, that he is the first to forget it 
when it is written. 

Meanwhile, to return to old Mary, I send an order for 
three sovereigns from my own * pin money ' (which is am- 
ple enough) to keep her poor old soul and body together a 
little longer. And I shall not tell Carlyle that I have 
done so, as I know it would vex him that he should have 
needed to be *put in mind ;' — so that, if he sends another 
supply shortly, you will understand the mystery of this 
double sending. 

I wonder how you are all at Thomhill. It seems so long 
since I have heard a word of news from that place, which 
I think of more than any other in the world ; I shall hear 
from you one of these days, and understand that * the 
smallest contributions will be gratefully received.' 

I had a letter from Liverpool a week ago, and all was 



' 
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going on well there— my uncle better than he had been 
some little while before. Jeannie and Maggie are at Auch- 
tertool with Walter, leading a very good-f or- nothing life 
there according to their own account of it — engaged in 
perpetual tea-drinkings with * people whom they can take 
no pleasure in,' and ^ making themselves amends in sitting 
at home with their feet on the fender, talking over tlie ab- 
surdities of the said people.' Whereupon I have written 
Jeannie a very scolding letter, which, it is to be feared, 
will share the common fate of all good advice in this world 
— ^make her angry at me, without putting a stop either to 
the tea-drinkings with people ' one can take no pleasure in,' 
or the idle practice of sitting with her feet on the fender, 
and still worse practice of laughing at one's neighbours' 
absurdities rather than one's own. 

We have dreadfully cold weather here, but I have no 
influenza as yet — am on the whole well enough for all 
practical purposes. 

With kindest regards to your father and husband, 

Ever, dear Mrs. Kussell, 

Affectionately yours, 

Jane C. 

From Mrs. Cwrhjl^s Note Book.^ 

April 13, 1845. — To-day, oddly enough, while I was 
engaged in re-reading Carlyle's ^ Philosophy of Cfothes,' 
Count d'Orsay walked in. I had not seen him for four 
or five years. Last time he was as gay in his colours as a 
humming-bird — blue satin cravat, blue velvet waistcoat, 
cream-coloured coat, lined with velvet of the same hue, 
trousers also of a bright colour, I forget what; white 
French gloves, two glorious breastpins attached by a 
chain, and length enough of gold watch-guard to have 

> Only fragments of these note books snrriTe. Host of tbem wen de- 
stroyed by Mrs. Carlyle herself. 
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hanged himself in. To-day, in compliment to his five 
more years, he was all in black and brown — a black satin 
cravat, a brown velvet waistcoat, a brown coat, some 
shades darker than the waistcoat, lined with velvet of its 
own shade, and almost black trousers, one breast-pin, a 
large pear-shaped pearl set into a little cup of diamonds, 
and only one fold of gold chain round his neck, tucked 
together right on the centre of his spacious breast with 
one magnificent turquoise. Well! that man understood 
his trade ; if it be but that of dandy, nobody can deny that 
he is a perfect master of it, that he dresses himself with 
consummate skill I A bungler would have made no al- 
lowance for five more years at his time of life ; but he 
had the fine sense to perceive how much better his dress 
of to-day sets off his slightly enlarged figure and slightly 
worn complexion, than the humming-bird colours of five 
years back would have done. Poor D'Orsay 1 he was born to 
have been something better than even the king of dandies. 
He did not say nearly so many clever things this time as 
on tlie last occasion. His wit, I suppose, is of the sort 
that belongs more to animal spirits than to real genius, 
and his animal spirits seem to have fallen many degrees. 
The only thing that fell from him to-day worth remember- 
ing was his account of a mask he had seen of Charles Fox, 
^ all punched and flattened as if he had slept in a book.' 

Lord Jeffrey came, unexpected, while the Count was 
here. What a difference ! the prince of critics and the 
prince of dandies. How washed out the beautiful dandi- 
acal face looked beside that little clever old man's I The 
large blue dandiacal eyes, you would have said, had never 
contemplated anything more interesting than the reflection 
of the handsome personage they pertained to in a looking- 
glass ; while the dark penetrating ones of the other had 
been taking note of most things in God's universe, even 
seeing a good way into millstones. 
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Jeffrey told us a very cliaracteristic trait of Lord Brough- 
am. He (Brougham) was saying tliat some individual they 
were talking of would never get into aristocratic society : 
first, because his manners were bad, and secondly, said 
Brougham, because there is such a want of truth (!) in 
him. In aristocratic society there is such a quick tact for 
detecting everything unveracious that no man who is not 
true can ever get on in it ! ' Indeed ! ' said Jeffrey, ' I am 
delighted to hear you give such a character of the upper 
classes ; I thought they had been more tolerant.' ' Oh,' 
said Brougham, ' I assure you it is the fact : any man who 
is deficient in veracity immediately gets tabooed in the 
aristocratic circles.' 

The force of impudence could no further go. 

AprtL — After I had been in London a short time my 
husband advised me — ironically, of course — to put an ad- 
vertisement in the window ' House of refuge for stray dogs 
and cats.' The number of dogs and cats in distressed cir- 
cumstances who imposed themselves on my country sim- 
plicity was in fact prodigious. Now it strikes me I might 
put in the window more appropriately, * General audit 
office for all the miseries of the universe.' Why does 
every miserable man and woman of my acquaintance come 
to me with his and her woes, as if I had no woes of my own, 
nothing in the world to do but to console others ? Ach 
Gott ! my head is getting to be a perfect chaos of other 
people's disasters and despairs. Here has been that ill- 
fated C. J. — Next — but to begin at the beginning — ^return- 
ing from the savings bank I observed in the King's Koad 
a child of * the lower orders,' about two years old, in the act, 
it seemed, of dissolving all away into tears. A crowd of 
tatterdemalion boys had gathered about it ; but tlie genteel 
of both sexes were passing by on the other side. Of course 
I stopped and inquired, and learnt from the boys that the 
child was lost. There was no time for consideration if I 
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meant to save the creature from going all into water, bo 
I took its little hand, and bade it give over crying and I 
would help it to find its mother. It clung to me quite tmst* 
fully and dried itself up, and toddled along by my side. 
The coriUge of boys dropped off by degrees, and then I fell 
to questioning my foundling, but with the blankest result. 
Of its name it knew not a syllable, nor of the street where 
it lived. Two words, * Up here,' * up here,' seemed to con- 
stitute its whole vocabulary. In pursuance of this direc- 
tion, I led it into Manor Street ; but in the midst it stood 
still with a mazed look, and proved that it had yet another 
monosyllable by screaming ^ No, no.' Here we were joined 
by a lad of fourteen smoking a short pipe, and carrying a 
baby a degree smaller than mine. He evidently suspected 
I was stealing the child, and felt it his duty not to lose 
sight of me and it. Nay, he took its other hand without 
asking, ^ by your leave,' and I, suspecting his intent, though 
not very flattering to me, did not protest. By-and-by he 
hailed a bigger lad, and with cockney silence deposited his 
own baby in the arms of the other, put his short pipe into 
his pocket (a move which I was really thankful for) and 
BO remained free to devote himself to my baby with heart 
and hand. By this time my baby was wearied, and so was 
I, so I begged the boy, since he would accompany me, to 
carry it to my house, as there was clearly no chance of our 
discovering its home. In the boy's arms my baby grew a 
little more expansive. ' Have yon a father ? ' the boy asked 
it. Answer, an inarticulate sound. * Is your father living ? ' 
asked the boy more loudly. The child smiled sweetly, and 
said, so that we could understand : ^ I have a pretty brother, 
and they put him in a pretty coffin.' Ah, me 1 At the 
bottom of my own street I met two policemen, whom I 
asked how I should proceed to get the child restored to its 
family. ^ Send it to the police station.' That I would not 
' Then send your address to the police station.' That I 
Vol. 1^16 
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would. So I gave the boy sixpence and sent him, when 
he liad set down the child at mj own door^ to the station 
house with a slip of paper — 

* Stray child at Mrs. Carlyle's, 

* No. 5 Cheyne Row.' 

The boy went o£F with an evident change in his feeling 
towards me, through the fact, I snppc^ of my having 
spoken to the policeman, and partly perhaps on account of 
my respectable-looking house,, and the sixpence. Helen 
was at work in the bedrooms, so I was obliged to keep my 
child in the room with me, that it might not fill the house 
with wail, to the astonishment and wrath of my husband 
at his 'writing, as it would have been sure to do if left all 
alone in the kitchen. 

And now ecoo la oombinasidne. On the table was a 
note, which had been left, Helen said, by a young lady, who 
looked so distressed at finding me out that she, Helen, had 
invited her to come in and wait for me, but she preferred 
waiting at some shop in the neighbourhood. I opened the 
note with a presentiment that somebody's ^ finer sensibOi* 
ties of the heart' were about to get me into new trouble, 
and so it was. This lady, whom I had seen but once in my 
life, felt it due to herself to make some disclosures to me ; 
in addition to certain awkward disclosures already made to 
me on her subject, * and to throw herself on my mercy for 
advice under a new misfortune.' And the child ! I could 
not refuse to see anyone who had come so great a way, 
and with such prodigious faith, to ^ throw herself on my 
mercy,' but how to keep the child quiet during her * dis- 
closures?' I saw only one chance, to give it as much 
butter and bread and hard biscuit as would sufSce to keep 
it munching for an hour or two : and this was forthwith 
brought, and with that consideration for les de'tadls^ which 
Cavaignac used to call my ruling passion, a table-doth was 
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spread on my new carpet, in the midst of which the child 
was placed, tliat whatever mess it might create should be 
without permanent consequences. My preparations were 
hardly completed when the lady arrived — how changed 
gince our former interview I I had never before found 
myself in the presence of a woman in my own sphere of 
life in such a situation. I have a strong prejudice against 
women 'in such a, situation ' in the abstract. It indicates 
such stupidity. But this poor woman in the concretei 
covered with crimson and tears, went to my heart like a 
knife. Stranger as she was to me, I could ' do no other- 
wise ' but receive her into my open arms, not figuratively 
but literally ; and then this reception, *• so different from 
what she had dared to hope,' produced a sort of hysteric 
on her part, and she laid her poor face on my lap, and 
covered my hands with kisses. Oh, mergrl What a 
false position for one woman to be in towards another I It 
was a desperate interview. The only comfort was that the 
child gave us no trouble, but munched away unconscious 
of the tragic scene, never stirring from its enchanted table- 
cloth. A greater contrast could not be than betwixt these 
my two protegees for the time being — that two-year-old 
duddy child, drowning its recent sorrows in bread-and- 
butter, ignorant that there were such things in the world ; 
and that elegantly dressed young lady living and having 
her being in sentiment, forgetful apparently that the world 
contained anything else. At last she went away, consoled 
a little by my kindness perhaps ; but as for my ^ advice,' 
though I gave her the best, she will not of course follow a 
syllable of it. 

When Carlyle came to dinner, he looked rather aghast 
at my cliild. ^ Only think,' said I, to enlist his sympathies 
on its behalf, ^ what a state of distraction the poor mother 
must be in all this while I ' 

* The poor mother,' repeated he scornfully ; * how do you 
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know that the poor mother did not put it down there in 
the King's Boad for some each simpleton aa you to pick it 
up, and saddle yourself with it for life } ' 

This was giving me a new idea. I began to look at the 
child with a mixed feeling of terror and interest : to look 
at it critically as a possible possession, while little ideas of 
an educational sort flitted through my brain. This state 
of uncertainty was cut short, however, by a young woman 
knocking at the door, and, with many protestations of grat* 
itude, applying for the creature, about five hours after I 
had found it. The young woman was not the mother, but 
a grown-up sister. The poor mother was *at home in fits.' 
They feared the child had staggered down into the 
Thames. It evinced no ^fine feelings' at sight of its 
sister ; in fact, it looked with extreme indifFerence on her 
and indicated an inclination to remain where it was. But 
so soon as she took it into her arms, it began to tell her 
* its travel's history ' with renewed tears, and went off into 
a new explosion. 

Ajiril 27. — Last night we had a novelty in the way of 

society, a sort of Irish rigg. Mr. L came in before 

tea with a tail consisting of three stranger Irishmen — real 
hot and hot live Irishmen, such as I have never before sat 
at meat with or met *in flow of soul,' newly imported, 
with the brogue * rather exquisite,' and repale ' more ex- 
quisite still.' They came to adore Carlyle, and also re- 
monstrate with him, almost with tears in their eyes, on his 
opinion, as stated in his * Chartism,' that * a finer people 
than the Irish never lived ; only they have two faults : they 
do lie and they do steal.' The poor fellows got into a 
quite epic strain over this most calumnious exaggeration. 
(Pity but my husband would pay some regard to the sensi- 
bilities of ' others,' and exaggerate less !) 

The youngest one — Mr. Pigot — a handsome youth of 
the romantic cast, pale-faced, with dark eyes and hair, and 
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an ^ Emancipation of the Spedes ' melancholy spread over 
him — told my husband, after having looked at and listened 
to him in comparative silence for the first hour, with ^ How 
to observe ' written in every lineament, that now he (Mr. 
Pigot) felt assured he (my husband) was not in his heart 
so unjust towards Ireland as his writings led one to sup- 
pose, and so he would confess, for the purpose of retract- 
ing it, the strong feeling of repulsion with which he had 
come to him that night. ' Why, in the name of goodness, 
then, did you come 2 ' I could not help asking, thereby 
producing a rather awkward result. Several awkward re- 
sults were produced in this * nicht wi' Paddy.' They were 
speaking of the Scotch intolerance towards Catholics, and 
Carlyle as usual took up the cudgels for intolerance. 
* Why,' said he, ' how could they do otherwise ? If one 
sees one's fellow-creature following a damnable error, by 
continuing in which the devil is sure to get him at last, and 
roast him in eternal fire and brimstone, are you to let him 
go towards such consummation ? or are you not rathel: to 
use all means to save him ? ' 

* A nice prospect for you to be roasted in fire and brim- 
stone,' I said to Mr. L- , the red-hottest of Catholics. 

' For all of us,' said poor L , laughing good-naturedly ; 

^ we are all Catholics.' Nevertheless the evening was got 
over without bloodshed ; at least, maUce jyrepenae blood- 
shed, for a little blood was shed involuntarily. While 
they were all three at the loudest in their defence of Ire- 
land against the foul aspersions Carlyle had cast on it, and 
' scornfully ' cast on it, one of their noses burst out bleeding. 
It was the nose of the gentleman whose name we never 
heard. He let it bleed into his pocket handkerchief pri- 
vately till nature was relieved, and was more cautious of 

exciting himself afterwards. The third, Mr. D ^ quite i-u-'-, . 

took my husband^s fancy, and mine also to a certain ex- 
tent. He is a writer of national songs, and came here to 
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^ eat his terms.' With the coarsest of human f aces^ de- 
cidedly as like a horse's as a man's, he is one of tlie people 
that I should get to think beautiful, there is so much of 
the power both of intellect and passion in his physiognomy. 
As for young Mr. Pigot, I will here, in the spirit of proph- 
ecy, inherited from my great great ancestor, John Welsh, the 
Covenanter, make a small prediction. If there be in his 
time an insurrection in Ireland, as these gentlemen confi* 
dently anticipate, Mr. Pigot will rise to be a Hobespierre 
of some sort ; will cause many heads to be removed from 
the shoulders they belong to ; and will ' eventually ' have 
his own head removed from his own shoulders. Nature 
has written on that handsome but fatal-looking counte> 
nance of his, quite legibly to my prophetic eye, * Gk) and 
get thyself beheaded, but not before having lent a hand 
towards the great work of " immortal smash." ' 

All these Irishmen went off without their hats, and had 
to return into the room to seek them. Two of them found 
theirs after a moderate search. The third, the one whose 
nose bled, had hid his under the sofa, where I discovered 
it by help of my aforementioned second-sight. I have 
now seen what Sir James Graham would call ^ fine foamy 
patriotism,' da/ns sajohia simple eofpresaion. 

LETTEB 70. 

In the sammer of 1845 Mrs. Carlyle went alone to Lanoashiie to 
stay with her uncle at liyerpool, and with Mrs. Paulet at Sea- 
forth. From thence were written the eniraing letters. — J. A. F. 

To T, Ca/rlyle^ Chelsea. 

Fint day in Flilts,^ 
LiyerpooL, July 33, 1S45l 

Dearest, — It is all as well as could be expected. I ar- 
rived without accident, not even much tired, an hour and 

1 AttUa 8chmelze*9 Journey to Fl&tz^ by Jean FaoL 
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half before I was looked for — ^in fact between five and 
six. Conseqaently there was nobody to meet me, and I 
had some difficulty in getting myself a car, and at the 
same time keeping watch over my tronk and dressing-box ; 
the former indeed was getting itself coolly borne away by 
a porter amongst some other people's luggage, when I laid 
my hand on it, and indicated : Thus far shalt thou go but 
no farther. My undo I met tumbling downstairs, with 
what speed he might, prepared for being kissed to death ; 
then came Maggie; and lastly Babbie, flushed and em- 
barrassed, and unsatisfactory-looking ; for, alas ! she had 
been all day preserving strawben*ies, and had not expected 
me so soon, and was not dressed : to be an unwise virgin, 
taken with one's lamp untrimmed, means here to be caught 

in dishaSAJEU. A 1 have not seen yet — tant mieitXj JHuk. 

for I don't like him ^ the least in the world.' Johnnie has 
sunk away into ' an unintelligible whinner.' ^ 

On the whole, there is little 'food for the young soul, 
Mr. Carlyle ! ' But she (as Mazzini insists on calling the 
soul, and I think with reason ; making the soul into an it 
being — what shall I say ? — ^a desecration, upon my hon- 
our) — * she ' can do without visible food, like my leech, 
for all the while ' she ' is to abide in the place. And ' one 
has always one's natural affections left.' And then to ^ give 
pleasure to others ! ' The compensation that lies in that 
under all circumstances I Ah ! 

I am established in Mary's little room (off my uncle's) 
which they have made as tidy as possible for me. There 
is a tradition of ' a little wee wifie that lived in a shoe ; ' 
but I am still more curiojisly lodged, for this room is for all 
the world like a boot, the bed occupying the heel of it, a 
little bed like a coffin. 

In so new a predicament, of course, I could not sleep ; 
the best I made of it was a doze from time to time of a 

1 Some fooFB fipeeoh to me, I forget whoM. 
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few mmntes' duration, from which I started ap with a 
eensation of horror, like what must have been felt by the 
Tictim of the Iron Shroud. For the rest, there was a cat 
opera, in which the prima donna had an oi^n that ^ bet 
the worl ; ' ^ then thei*e are some half-dozen of stoat-lunged 
cocks, and a dog that lyrically recc^ises every passing 
event. Perhaps, like the pigs, I shall get used to it ; if 
not I must just go all the sooner to Seaforth, where there 
is at least a certain quiet. 

My coachful of men turned out admirably, as silent as 
could be wished, yet not deficient in the courtesies of life. 
The old gentleman with moustachios and a red face was 
Colonel Cleveland, of the artillery, ^ much distinguished in 
the wars.' There was another old gentleman still more 
miraculous than Bio ; ' for he had one eye boiled, the other 
parboiled, no leg, and his mind boiled to jelly, and yet he 
got to Liverpool just as well as the rest of us. The little 
man opposite me, who was absorbed in Eugene Sue's fe- 
male Bluebeard, was a German, and, pleased to see me read- 
ing his language, he gave me his pea-jacket to wrap my legs 
in, for we were all perished with cold. The English dandy 
with the heaven-blue waistcoat slept the whole way, exactly 
in the attitude of ^ James' waiting for the Sylphide to come 
and kiss him ; but he might sleep long enough, I fancy, 
before any ^ bit of fascination ' would take the trouble. 

And now you must ^ excuse us the day.' After such a 
night, I can neither ^ make wits,' * nor, what were more to 
the purpose, senses, for your gratification. I shaU go and 
walk, and look at the Grreat Britain packet ; if one does 
not enlighten one's mind in the shipping department here, 
I see not how else one shall enlighten it. 

1 Amumdale for ^beat the world.* 

* Bio, a wandering, rather loud and headlong, bat innooent-hearted, Frenoh 
friend, Keo-Gatholic, &o. I belieye is still living at Paris ; a stranger here 
for twenty-five years now. 

* B4)lte*B phrase for the sad operation of being with eflEort ' witty.* 
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Babbie has just knocked to beg I would give her love to 
you, and most sincere thanks for the Book/ the preface of 
which I read aloud to my uncle at breakfast ; and he pro- 
nounced it ^ very satirical ' — a true speak I 

Gk)d bless you, dear. I do not wish you to feel lonely, 
nor will you ; and yet I should not precisely like if you 
missed me none at all. 

Your distracted 

Janekin. 

LETTER 71. 

To T. CadyUj Chelsea. 

LlTerpool : Friday, July 95, 1845. 

Dearest, — You have interpreted the library note too iron- 
ically ; it is a polite bond-fide offer of the book to read. I 
applied for it some six months ago without result ; the copy 
I had was lent to rae by Darwin. 

Toict va hien id ,' le sommeil inanque. The cat-operas 
are a fixed thing ; they too, it would seem, have their Thurs- 
day night. Last night it was Der Freyschut/Zy or some- 
thing as devilish, and the performance did not cease till 
two in the morning ; when the cocks took possession of the 
stage, ^ bits of fascination,' ' and carried on the glory till 
breakfast-time. Add to which occasional explosions of bad 
feeling from the dog, and an incessant braying of carts 
from early dawn, going to and from the quarry; and through 
all, the sensation of being pent up in the foot of a boot. You 
may fancy the difficulty experienced by a finely organised 
human being, like me, in getting even a Scotch * poor's ' * 
minimum of sleep under such circumstances 1 Nevertheless, 
and although the wind here is constantly in the east, and 

' ' Book,* I sappoM wiU be Ufe of 8ehilUr, Sind edition. 

• Two Ijondon meohanicB pMised At ft print-ahop window where I wm. 
* Hft I * mid one to the other in a JMinty knowing tone, ' Tag-U^ni! Bit of 
faeoination there.* Poor Taglioni wM, indeed, elMtio m india-nibber, bnt m 
meaninglees too, poor eooL — T. C. 

* Mariirini*t, moAning paupen. 
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althongh the eternal Bmell of roast meat in this hoose is 
oppressive to soul and sense, ^ it is but fair to state ' ' that 
I feel less tendency to ^ dee and du nought ava ' ' than when 
I left London. Elizabeth Pepoli would impute the im- 
provement to * the greater variety of food ' — oh, Heavens ! 
— and above all to the excellent porter. I who, though my 
Sylphide's wings have long fallen off, can still manage by 
stilts and other means to keep myself above such depths 
of prose as that comes to, find ^ the solution ' elsewhere : 
namely in ^ the great comfort ' which it is somehow to be 
made sensible from time to time that if oneself is miser- 
able, others are ' perhaps more to be pitied that they are nci, 
miserable.' Here sufficient for the day is the marketing, 
and eating, and dressing thereof I And a new satin dress 
can diffuse perfect beatitude through an immortal soul ! 
The circulating library satisfies all their intellectual wants, 
and flirtation all the wants of their hearts ; it is very conven- 
ient to be thus easily satisfied. One looks plump, digests 
without effort, and sleeps in spite of all the cats and cocks in 
the world. But somehow ^ I as one solitary individual ' * 
would rather remain in Hell — the Hell I make for myself 
with my restless digging — than accept this drowsy placidity. 
Yes, I begin to feel again that I am not la dei^nHre des 
femmeSy which has been of tener than anything else my 
reading of myself in these the latter times ; a natural enough 
reaction against the exorbitant self-conceit which put me 
at fourteen on setting up for a woman of genius. Now I 
should be only too pleased to feel myself a * woman with- 
out the genius ; ' a woman, not a ^ chimera,' ^ a miserable 

1 Jeffrey, in Edinburgh Review^ ooniixiiially. 

s Sandy Blackadder, factor at Hoddam (long ago), a heavy, baggy, big, long- 
winded man, was overheard one day« in a funeral company which had not yet 
risen, disoonrsing largely in monotonous undertones to some neighbonr about 
the doings, intentions, and manifold insignificant proceedings of some anony- 
mous fellow-man ; but at length wound up with * and then he deed and did 
nought ava. * 

* My father's phrase. 
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fatuity.' But this is fully worse than a description of scen- 
ery-description of one's own inside I Bah I who likes one 
well enough to find that other than a bore ? 

Well, I did the Great Britain. It is three hundred 
and twenty feet long and fifty feet broad, and all of iron, 
and has six sails, and one pays a shilling to see it, and it 
was not ^ a good joy.' All these prodigious efforts fpr 
facilitating locomotion seem to me a higlily questionable 
investment of human faculty ; people need rather to be 
taught to sit still. Yesterday I went with the girls and 
Mr. liddle (the man who is so like a doll) to a fiower-show 
in the Botanical Gardens. The flowers were well enough, 
but few of them — ^the company shockingly bad ; really these 
Liverpool ladies look, two-thirds of them, improper ; the 
democratic tendency of the age in dress has not penetrated 
hither, I assure you ; not a woman that Helen might not 
stand in admiration before, and exclaim ^ How expensive I ' ' 

To-day we are going ^ across the water' witli my uncle ; I 
make a point of accepting every lark proposed to me, how- 
ever uninviting. I am here for what Helen calls ^ a fine 
change,' and the more movement the better. If I do not get 
good of the movement, I shall at least get good of the sit- 
ting still after it. My uncle is very kind to me. Alick is 
rather improved, speaks not at all on politics in my hearing. 
Johnnie I have found a use for. I play one game at chess 
with him every night. ^ He beats us a' for a deep thought' ' 

Kind regards to Helen, and compliments to tlie leech. 

Do not work too hard. 

^ Ever your affectionate 

Jane W. 0. 

* Noti bona.* Pve got no bacca.' 

1 Helenas phzue in the Natioiud GftUeiy. 

* Admixing remark of an Annandale moiher about her partionlarly stapid 
fange lont of a ton. 

" Dragoon^B letter to hie beloved in some police report whioh we had read 
yean aga * Happy with yon to the end of eternity/ and then this noti bena. 
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EZTBAOTS OF FUBTHEB LsTTEBS FBOK LiVlIBPOOL. 

To T. Carlyley Chelsea. 

July 27, 1845. — ^They are all gone to church and I am 
here alone, enjoying virtue's (Boman virtue's) own reward. 
My uncle at the last minute came to me in the room where 
I had fortified myself (morally), and asked with a certain 
enthusiasm, * Are you not going to church ? ' * No, I have 
no thought of it.' * And why not ! ' (crescendo). ^ Be- 
cause your minister is a ranting jackass, that cracks the 
drum of one's ears.' * Who told you that ? ' (stamping 
like my grandfather.) ^ I do not choose to compromise 
anyone by naming my authority.' * And what has that to 
do with going to a place of worship ? ' * Nothing what- 
ever ; but it has a great deal to do with staying away from 
a place that is not of worship.' He looked at me over his 
spectacles for an instant as if doubtful whether to eat me 
raw or laugh ; and * eventually, thanks God,' * he chose the 
latter part. The girls, who came in fear and trembling to 
pick up my fragments, were astonished to find that I had 
carried the day. We get on famously, my uncle and I, and 
by dint of defiance, tempered with kisses, I can manage 
him better than anyone else does. 

JiUy 30. — My uncle has enjoyed my visit very much. 
I wrote to him beforehand on the subject of his ^ detest- 
able politics,' and we have had no fiares up this time. 
The only one I have witnessed was last night at cards. 

He and A were playing at ScoH^ on a little table in 

a corner, very silently and amicably to all appearance ; the 
rest of us were sewing or reading. Suddenly the little 
table flew into the air on the point of my uncle's foot, and 
a shower of cards fell all over the floor 1 * D these 

>MuKiiii. 
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eternal cards ! ' said he fiercely, as we all stared np at him 
in astonishment. ^ Hang them I Cnrse them to hell ! ' 
They all looked frightened ; for me, the suddenness of the 
thing thraw me into a fit of laughter, in which my uncle 
himself was the first to join. This morning at breakfast 
something was said about cards to be taken to Scotland. 
^ But,' said I, ^ I thought they had been all sent last night 
to hell.' ^ Pooh ! ' said my uncle quite gravely, ^ that was 
only one pack.' 

I am not wise in writing on with *my brains' (as Eio 
would say) tormenting me in this way. But what to do ? 
One's Good, if not feeling so lonely as might be wished, 
is in fact lonely enough, and one's self without one's own 
red bed to retire into. Cannot I stay in my *boot' and 
be quiet? No, I get beside myself pent up there; latterly 
I have been bolting out of it through the men's room, 
whether they were clothed or no, like a bottle of ginger 
beer bursting the cork ! * Uncle, I b^ your pardon but I 
must get out I ' ^ Weel, weel,' hiding himself behind the 
curtain, ' there is no help for it.' 

God bless you, dear. I am in the Devil's own humour 
to-day if you care to know it — but ever yours, not without 
afFection. 

July 31. — ^Yesterday in the evening came Dr. James 

C , and a young N ^ all in black, this last being just 

returned from the funeral of his only sister, a promising 
girl of sixteen, the poor mother's chief comfort of late 
years. I recollected the time when Mrs. N , then Ag- 
nes L ^ consulted me whether she ought to marry J. 

N . Where were all these young N ^'s then — ^the 

lad who sate there looking so sadly, the girl who had just 

been laid under the earth ? Had Agnes L lived true 

to the memory of her first love, would these existences 
have been for ever suppressed by her act ? If her act 
could have suppressed them, what pretension have they to 
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call themselves immortal, eternal t What comfort is there 
in thinking of the young girl just laid iu her grave ? ' My 
dear, yon really ought not to go on with that sort of thing 
— all that questioning leads to nothing. We know noth- 
ing about it and cannot know, and what better should we 
be if we did ? ' * All very true, Mr. Carlyle, but ' — at least 
one cannot accept such solution on the authority of others, 
even of the wisest — one must have worked it out for one- 
self. And the working of it out is a sore business, very 
sore ; especially with ^ a body apt to fall into holes.' 

Atyuat 5, Seaforth. — Qeraldine ( Jewsbury) came yester- 
day afternoon, looking even better than wlien in London, 

and not ttisU^ as R expected, by any means. 8he has 

brought a good stock of cigaritos with her, which is rather 
a pity, as I had just begun to forget there was such a weed 
as tobacco in the civilised world. She is very amusing and 
good-humoured, does all the ^ wits ' of the party : and Mrs. 
Paulet and I look to the Pure Reason and Practical En- 
deavour. I fancy you would find our talk amusing if yon 
could assist at it in a cloak of darkness, for one of the pen- 
alties of being ^ the wisest man and profoundest thinker 
of the age ' is the royal one of never hearing the plain, 
* unornamented ' truth spoken ; everyone striving to be 
wise and profound invvtA naturd in the presence of such a 
one, and making himself as much as possible into his like- 
ness. And this is the reason that Arthur Helps and so 
many others talk very nicely to me, and bore you to distrac- 
tion. With me they are not afraid to stand on the little 
' broad basis ' of their own individuality, such as it is. 
With you they are always balancing themselves like Tagli- 
oni, on the point of their moral or intellectual great toe. 

If I were going ^ at my age and with my cough ' to take 
up a mission, it would be the reverse of F. W ^'s. In- 
stead of boiling up individuals into the species I would 
draw a chalk circle round every individuality, and preach 
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to it to keep within that, and preserve and cultivate its 
identity at the expense of ever so much lost gilt of other 
people's ' isms.' 

August 10. — * Mantdewr le Prhident ! I begin to be 
weary of the treatment I experience here.' * Always my 
^ bits of letters ' and ' bits of letters,' as if I were some nice 
little child writing in half text on ruled paper to its God- 
papa I Since Jeffrey was pleased to compliment me on 
my ' bits of convictions,' I have not had my 'rights of wo- 
man ' so trifled with. He paid the penalty of his assur- 
ance in losing from that time my valuable correspondence ; 
with you I cannot so easily cease to correspond ' for reasons 
which it may be interesting not to state.' But a woman of 
my invention can always find legitimate means of reveng- 
ing herself on those who do not treat her with the respect 
due to genius, who put her off with a pat on the head or a 
chuck under the chin when she addresses them in all the 
full-grown gravity of five feet five inches and three-quarters 
without her shoes I So let us hear no more of my ' bits of 
letters ' unless you are prepared to front a nameless retri- 
bution. 

J. M seems to be still fighting it out with his con- J^Lxriuu jlh, 

science, abating no jot of heart or hope. If he were beside - 
you I am persuaded he would soon become the sincerest 
disciple that you ever had ; he seems so very near kicking 
his foot through the whole Unitarian concern already. He 
was arguing with Oeraldine about the ' softening tenden- 
cies of our age,' ' the sympathy for knaves and criminals,' 
'the impossibility of great minds being disjoined from 
great morality,' ' the stupidity of expecting to be happy 
through doing good.' 

Nothing could be more orthodox! But what would 
have * engrushed ' him with you more than anything was 
in talking of Cromwell's doings in Ii*eland. ' After all,* 

^^Ttnch JSevoltUionr-EpniDeir in Jaoobin dob, eveiimg of Angosfc lOl 
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he said, ^ people make a great deal more outcry over mas- 
eacres than there is any occasion for ; one does not under- 
stand that exorbitant respect for human life, in overlook- 
ing or violating everything that makes it of any value. 

August 14. — A delicate attention ! This morning the 
bell for getting up did not ring* I lay awake till near 
nine expecting it, and then I thought I might as well 
dress. When I came down everybody had finished break- 
fast. ^ But the bell did not ring,' said I, quite shocked. 
* Oh, no, madam,' said Mr. Paulet ; * they told me you 
were so witty at dinner yesterday that you had better be 
let slumber this morning as long as possible, in case of 
your feeling a little exhausted I ' And so actually the bell 
had not been rung in consideration of my incessant wit. 

I had a long and really excellent letter from Helen yes- 
terday, containing a little box of salve for my bunions. 
She had ' tried it on herself first ' and found it quite satis- 
factory. Tell her that her letter was quite a treat for me, so 
copious and sensible, and not without wits even 1 She tells 
me that * the child ' (the leech) * gets always more lively,' 
and she is becoming ^rather fond of it' She suggests 
also, very sensibly, that I should bid you give her timely 
notice when you leave, ^ as she would like to have all your 
things nice for you, and you might never tliink of telling 
her till the very day 1 ' 

I have your letter. Sometimes the postman prefers 
taking them to Dale Street, and I have to wait all day in un- 
certainty, and then I am ^ vaixed.' Ko address seems able 
to secure us against this covkJbretem/ps. I wish I were there, 
dear Good, to haiser you * d. la frord^ I could not recon- 
cile myself to following my pleasures, or at least my eases^ 
here while you are so hard worked and solitary, if it were 
not that my health is really improving, and I look forward 
to being less of an Egyptian skeleton lady for you through 
the winter by this egoism I am indulging in at present 
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Mrs. Bnller got no letter from me ; what with eating, 
and sleeping, and walking, and driving, and having my 
feet rubbed, and settling the general question, I have 
really no time for writing except to one's Good. 

Every night, too, after Mr. Paulet comes home, I play 
one or more games at chess ; which is using him up fa- 
mously. He' is wonderfully patient of us all, and ^not 
without glimmerings of intelligence'! My paper and 
everybody's is done ; so you must put up with scraps. 

Tour own 

Adorable Wife. 

LETTER 72. 

To T. Ca/rlyle^ Esq.^ Ohdsea. 

IdTorpool : Saimrdayi Ang. 16, 18IS. 

Dearest, — ^I never know whether a letter is welcoraer 
when it arrives after having been impatiently waited for, 
or like yesterday's, * quite promiscuously,' when I was 
standing ^ on the broad basis ' of, ^ Blessed are they who do 
not hope, for they shall not be disappointed ! ' I assure 
you I am .the only person obliged by your writing; it ^r/ 
makes a ^^ery palpable difference in my amiability through- 
out the day whether I have a letter to begin it with« 

Last night we went, according to programme, to Mrs. 

A ^'s, and * it is but fair to state ' that the drive there 

and back in the moonlight was the best of it. The party 
did me no ill, however ; it was not a Unitarian crush like 
the last, but adapted to the size of the room : select, more- 
over, and with the crowning grace of an open window. 
There was an old gentleman who did the impossible to in- 
spire me with a certain respect ; Y they called him, and 

his glory consists in owning the Prince's Park, and throw- 
ing it open to ' poors.' ' Oh, what a dreadful little old 

1 Note, p. 1^ 

Vol. L— 16 
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man ! He plied me with questions, and snggestidhs about 
jou, till I was within a trifle of putting ^ my finger in the 
pipy o' 'im.' ' ^ How did Mr. Carlyle treat Oliver Crom- 
well's crimes ? ' * His what ? ' said I. ^ The atrocities h^ 
exercised on the Irish.' ^ Oh, you mean massacring a gar- 
rison or two ? All that is treated very briefly.' ^ But Mr. 
Carlyle must feel a just horror of that' * Horror ? Oh, 
none at all, I assure you 1 He regards it as the only means 
under the circumstances to save bloodshed.' The little 
old gentleman bounced back in his chair, and spread out 
his two hands, like a duck about to swim, while there burst 
from his lips a groan that made everyone look at us. What 
had I said to their Mr. T ? By-and-by my old gen- 
tleman returned to the charge. * Mr. Carlyle must be feel- 
ing much delighted about the Academical Schools ? ' * Oh, 
no ! he has been so absorbed in his own work lately that 
he has not been at leisure to be delighted about anything.' 
' But, madam I a man may attend to his ovm work, and 
attend at the same time to questions of great public inter- 
est' * Do you think so ? I don't.' Another bounce on 
the chair. Then, with a sort of awe, as of a ^ demon more 
wicked than your wife : '  * Do you not think, madam, 
that more good might be done by taking up the history of 
the actual time than of past ages ? Such a time as this, so 
full of improvements in arts and sciences, the whole face 
of Europe getting itself changed ! Suppose Mr. Carlyle 
should bring out a yearly volume about all this ? ' This 

was T -'s last flight of eloquence with me, for catching 

the eyes of a lady (your Miss L of * The Gladiator ') 

fixed on me with the most ludicrous expression of sympa- 
thy, I fairly burst out laughing till the tears ran down ; and 
when I had recovered myself, the old gentleman had turned 

> Crying baby unappeasable. * Pat your finger in ta pipie o*t * (Uttle wind- 
pipe), udd Bome HighUnd body. 

* Peter Nimmo*B sermon on Ananias and Sapphira : * Tempted by some de- 
mon more wicked than his wife.' 
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for compensation to J. M . J, had reasons for being 

civil to him which I had not, Mr. Y being his land- 
lord ; but he seemed to be answering him in his sleep, while 
his waking tlioughts were intent on an empty chair betwixt 
Geraldine and me, and eventnallj he made it his own. 

As if to deprecate my confounding him with these Y 's, 

he immediately began to speak in the most disrespectful 
manner of Mechanics' Institutes ^ and all that sort of thing ;' 
and then we got on these eternal Yestiges of Creation/ 
which he termed, rather happily, ^ animated mnd^' Ger* 
aldine and Mrs. Paulet were wanting to engage him in a 
doctrinal discussion, which they are extremely fond of: 
* Look at Jane,' suddenly exclaimed Geraldine, ' she is quiz- 
zing us in her own mind. You must know' (to M ) 

^ we cannot get Jane to care a bit about doctrines.' ' I 

should think not,' said M ^ with great vivacity ; ' Mrs. 

Carlyle is the most concrete woman that I have seen for a 
long while.' ^ Oh,' said Geraldine, ' she puts all her wis- 
dom into practice, and so never gets into scrapes.' ' Yes^' 

said M in a tone ' significant of much,' ' to keep out 

of doctrines is the only way to keep out of scrapes 1' Was 
not that a creditable speech in a Unitarian % 

Miss L is a frank, rather agreeable, woman, forty 

or thereabouts, who looks as if she had gone through a 
good deal of hardsliip ; not ^ a domineering genius ' by 
any means,' but with sense enough for all practical pur- 
poses, such as admiring you to the skies, and Cromwell 
too. The rest of the people were * chiefly musical, Mr. 
Carlyle.' Mrs. A is very much fallen off in her sing- 
ing since last year ; I suppose, from squalling so -much to 
her pupils. She is to dine here to-day, and ever so many 
people besides, to meet these R 's. Doubtless we shall 

> Dnll book (qnan-atheifltic), mncfa talked of then. 

* JetFrey ? * Pooh I oleyer enough, but not a domineering genins 1 * (Foer 
Gny, of the High School, BSdinbai^ thirty yean before.) 
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be ^ borne through with an hononrable thronghbearing ; ' ' 
bnt quietness is best. 

And now I must go and walk, while the snn shines. 
Onr weather here is very showery and cold. I heard a 
dialogue the other morning betwixt Mr. Paulet and his 
factotum, which amused me much. The factotum was 
mowing the lawn. Mr. Paulet threw up the breakfast- 
room window, and called to him: ^SnoUesI how looks 
my wheat?' *Very distressed indeed, sirl' *Are we 
much fallen down?' 'No, sir, but we are black, very 
black.' ' All this rain, I should have thought, would have 
made us fall down ? ' ' Where the crops are heavy they 
are a good deal laid, sir, bnt it would take a vast of rain 
to lay us I' 'Oh, then, Knolles, it is because we are not 
powerful enough that we are not fallen down ? ' ' Sir i ' 
'It is because we are not rich enough?' ^B^ pardon, 
sir, but I don't quite understand ? ' Mr. Paulet shut the 
window and returned to his breakfast. God keep you, 
dear. 

Your own 

J. C. 
liETTKR 73. 

To T. Ca/rlyle^ CfheUea. 

Ang. 21, 1S45. 

On our return to the railway, I had got out of the car- 
riage, and was walking backwards and forwards when two 
gentlemen passed, one of whom I felt to know quite weU, 
and after a little consideration I decided it was Mr. Storev, 
of Boseneath. Back I ran and laid my hand on his ari^j. 
'See,' I said, 'how much better my memory is than 
yours 1 ' 'I know your face quite well,' said he, ' but for 
my life I cannot tell who you are.' ' Why, I am Jeannie 
Welsh, to be sure.' If you had only seen tJie man ! His 

1 Burgher minbter** tbankigiYing on a Sacimaieatel oocMion. 
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transports were ^rather exquisite.' I do not remember to 
have seen anybody so outrageously glad to see me in all 
my life before. It was only after he had played all man* 
ner of antics that I recollected he had once been in love 
with me. He was still with me when Mrs. Paulet and 
Geraldine made their appearance, and they both perceived 
in the first instance that the gentleman I introduced to 
them had once been my lover ; two women alike ' gleg.' 
In consideration of which good taste on his part, Mrs. 
Paulet on the spot invited him to go home with us to 
dinner ; but that he could not do, was just about starting 
for London, where he had meant to seek me out. It did 
me great good to see him, especially as he looked so glad, 
not for his own sake particularly, but as an authentic 
piece of old times. 

We had not been at home three minutes when J. M 

arrived to early dinner by appointment. I told him to-day 
quite frankly that he had better cut Unitarianism and 
come over to us. He asked me who I meant by ' us,' and 
I said Carlyle. He sighed, and shook his head, and said 
something about a man being bound to remain in the 
sphere appointed to him till he was fairly drawn out of it 
by his conscience. 

LETTEB 74. 

Oarlyle was himself coming North ; his wife to xettun to Lon- 
don. She bad Timtten him an aagij letter about his changes of 
plan, which had disturbed her own arrangements. — J. A. F. 

To T. Ca/rlyle, Chelsea. 

Aiig.d9L 

Dearest, — To-day I am restored to my normal state of 
amiability through the unassisted efForts of nature. I am 
sorry now I did not repress my little movement of impa- 
tience yesterday ; a lover would have f oimd it charming, 
perhaps more flattering than whole pages of 'wits' and 
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doloezze ; but hnsbandB are bo obtuse. Thej do not under* 
stand one^s mov^ements of impatience ; want always ^ to be 
treated with the respect due to genius;' exact common 
sense of their poor wives rather than ^ the finer sensibilities 
of the heart ; ' and so the marriage state ^ — ^ by working 
late and early, has come to what ye see' — if not precisely 
to immortal smash as yet, at least to within a hair's-breadth 
of it. But the matrimonial question may lie over till I 
write my book on the Bights of Women and make an 
Egyptiam» happy. 

ft 

LETTER 75. 
To Oha/rles Oa/ocm Duffy ^ Esq.y IhMm. 

5 Gheyne Row, Chelsea : Sept 14, 1845. 

My dear Sir, — Thank you emphatically for the beautiful 
little volume you have sent me, ^all to myself' (as the 
children say). Besides the prospective pleasure of read- 
ing it, it is no small immediate pleasure to me as a token 
of your remembrance ; for when one has ' sworn an ever- 
lasting friendship ' at first sight, one desires, very naturally, 
that it should not have been on your Irish principle, ^ with 
the reciprocity all on one side.' 

The book only reached me, or rather I only reached it, 
last night, on my return home after an absence of two 
months, in search of — ^what shall I say ? — ^a religion } Sure 
enough, if I were a good Catholic, or good Protestant, or 
good anything, I should not be visited with those nervous 
illnesses, which send me from time to time out into space 
to get myself rehabilitated, after a sort, by ^ change of air.' 

When are you purposing, through the strength of Heav- 
en, to break into open rebellion? I have sometimes 

> By working late and ««rl]r 
We*re oome to what ye aee, 
Although we made onr bridal bed 
On dean peane aiiae. 
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thought that in a civil war I should poflsibly find my * mis- 
sion ' — moi ! But in these merely talking times, a poor 
woman knows not how to turn herself; especially if, like 
myself, she ^ have a devil ' always calling to her, ^ March ! 
march ! ' and bursting into infernal laughter when requested 
to be so good as specify whither. 

. If you have not set a time for taking up arms, when at 
least are you coming again to ^ eat terms ' (whatever that 
may mean) ? I feel what my husband would call ^ a real, 
genuine, healthy desire ' to pour out more tea for, you. 

My said husband has finished his ^ Cromwell ' two weeks 
ago, then joined me at a place near Liverpool, where he 
remained a week in a highly reactionary state ; and then 
he went North, and I South, to meet again when he has 
had enough of peat-b<^ and his platonically beloved ^ si- 
lence ' — perhaps in three weeks or a month hence. Mean- 
while I intend a great household earthquake, through the 
help of chimney-sweeps, carpet-beaters, and other like pro- 
ducts of the fall of our first parents. And so you have 
our histoiy up to the present moment. 

Success to all your wishes, except for the destruction of 
us Saxons, and believe me 

Always veiy cordially yours, 

Jane W. Cabltle. 

liETTEB 76. 

About the end of August I did oome to SeaforQi; wearisome 

joomey ; bulky duU man. Sir W. B , as I found, and some Iriali 

admirers talking dull antiquarian pedantries and platitudes all day ; 
I as third party silent, till at length, near sunset, bursting out up- 
on them and their Nennius, to their terror and astonishment and 
almost to my o^vn. Beautifol reception by Mrs. Fftulet and her 
ivoiting for me at the station. Alas I alas I how unspeakable now ! 
— T. 0. 

From Liverpool CSarlyle went on by sea to Aunan, leaving Mrs. 
Garlyle to go home to CHielsea. — J. A F. 
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To T. CcMfiyUy Esq.^ ScoUhrig. 

I was sure you would have a wretched voyage ; the very 
Bmell of that boat made me sick for all ^e rest of the 
evening. We ' did intend ' to have waved a handkerchief 
to you in passing, from the roof of the house ; but the fog 
was too thick ^ for anything.' 

Great efforts were made to keep me longer, but it is 
my piinciple always to go away before having exhausted 
the desire to keep me; besides tliat, I pique myself on 
being a woman of my word, and so me voioi in Cheyne 
iBow once more. 

The journey back was a considerable of a bore ; the train 
I came by starting at eleven, and, supposed by Mr. Paulet 
to answer to that which leaves here at ten, did not land 
me at Euston Station till half after nine ! And all that 
while, except a glass of porter and a sandwich, ^ the chief 
characteristic of which was its tenuity,' ' I had no support 
to nature, for I saw no sense in dining at Birmingham 
when I expected to be in London at six. John * had sent 
a note the day before, proposing, as he proposed the senna 
for Mary's children, that I should appoint him to meet 
me, ' or perhaps I had better not.' Not having got the 
letter before setting out, I had, of course, no option ; ' which 
was probably just as well.' Arriving here a quarter after 
ten, I found poor little Helen half distracted at my late- 
ness ; * if it had been the master, she would never have 
minded, but me^ that was always to a moment ! ' And so 
she had been taking on at a great rate; and finally, just a 
few minutes before I arrived, got John despatched to look 
for me (I) at the station, in case, as he fancied, I had pre- 
ferred coming by the express train; and, through these 

> Mill*B aooount of ■ome celebrated creatore^a *litecatoze.' 
* John Carlyle, then itaying in Cheyne Bow. 
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good intentionB) ^ highly unf ortimate/ ' I was kept up till 
half after one ; John not coming back till half after twelve, 
and I too polite to go to bed without awaiting his coining. 
Moreover, the carriage I came in had pitched like a ship in 
a storm ; so that I was shaken into an absolute fever ; ' the 
flames of fever had seized on me ; ' and what with all this 
fatigue, and the excitement of feeling myself at home, I 
could not sleep ^ the least in the world,' and have not re- 
covered myself to this hour. All is quiet about me as quiet 
can be, even to John's boots ; but what signifies that, if one 
have, like Anne Cook's soldier, ^ palpitation.' 

I have found everything here as well or better than 
could have been expected : the leech alive and ^ so happy I ' 
Helen radiant with virtue's own reward ; the economical 
department in a very backward state, but not confused, for 
it is dear as day that not a single bill has been paid since 
I left. Helen seems to have had four pounds ten for the 
incidental expenses, which I shall inclose her account of, to 
amuse Jamie ; and there is a national debt to the butcher, 
baker, and milkman, amounting to about five pounds. So 
that the housekeeping, during my absence, has been 
carried on at some six or seven shillings a week less than 
if I had been at home, which is all as it should be, for I 
defy three people to live as we do on less than thirty shil- 
lings a week. I do think the little creature is very careful ; 
as for honest, that I have been sure about long ago. 

LETTKB 77. 
To T. Cwtlyle^ Scotshrig. 

Ghebea : Thnzsdaj, Sept IS, 1846. 

My Dear, — I have got quite over the fatigues of my jour- 
ney, which had been most provokingly aggravated for me 
by a circumstance ^ which it may be interesting not to 

> PhnM of John*!. 
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state ; ' the last two nights I have slept qnite as well as I 
was doing at Seaforth. The retirement of Cheyne Row is 
as deep at present as anyone not absolutely a Timon of 
Athens could desire. ^ There is, in the first place ' (as Mr. 
Paulet would say), the physical impossibility (hardly any- 
body being left in town), and then the weather has been so 
tempestuous that nobody in his senses (except Mazzini, 
who never reflects whether it be raining or no) would come 
out to make visits. He (Mazzini) came the day before yes- 
terday, immediately on receiving notification of my ad- 
vent, and his doe-skin boots were oozing out water in a 
manner frightful to behold. He looked much as I left 
him, and appeared to have made no progress of a practical 
sort. He told me nothing worth recording, except that 
he had received the other day a declaration of love. And 
this he told with the same calma and historical precision 
with which you might have said you had received an in- 
vitation to take the chair at a Mechanics' Institute dinner. 
Of course I asked ^ the particulars.' * Why not ? ' and I 
got them fully, at the same time with brevity, and without 
a smile. Since the assassination affair,' he had received 
many invitations to the house of a Jew merchant of Italian 
extraction, where there are several daughters — * what shall 
I say ? — horribly ugly : that is, repugnant for me entirely.' 
One of them is * nevertheless very strong in music,' and 
seeing that he admired her playing, she had ^ in her head 
confounded the playing with the player.' The last of the 
only two times he had availed himself of their attentions, 
as they sat at supper with Browning and some others, * the 
youngest of the horrible family ' proposed to him, in sotto 
voce, that they two should drink * a goblet of wine ' together, 
each to the person that each loved most in the world. *I 
find your toast unegoist^^ said he, ^ and I accept it with 

> Trul (at Paris) of wom» cahmmioiiB f eUow, who had aoouaed him of being 
priTy to, 4& Aa 



pleasure.* * But,' said she, * when we have drunk, we Mrill 
then tell each other to whom ? ' ' Excuse me,' said he, ^ we 
will, if you please, drink without conditions.' Whereupon 
they drank ; * and then this girl — what shall I say ? bold, 
upon my honour — proposed to tell me to whom she had 
drunk, and trust to my telling her after. " As you like." 
^* Well, then, it was to you ! " " Eeally ? " said I, surprised, I 
must confess. " Yes," said she, pointing aloft ; " true as God 
exists." " Well," said I, " I find it strange." « Now, then," 
said she, "to whom did you drink?" "Ah!" said I, 
" that is another question ; " and on this, that girl be- 
came ghastly pale, so that her sister called out, " Nina ! 
what is ilie matter with you ? " and now, thanks God, 
she has sailed to Aberdeen.' Did you ever hear anything 
so distracted ? enough to make one ask if R — — has 
not some grounds for his extraordinary ideas of English 
women. 

The said R presented himself here, last night, in 

an interregnum of rain, and found me in my dressing- 
gown (after the wetting), expecting no such Himmdssen' 
ckmg. I looked as beautifully unconscious as I could of 
all the amazing things I had been told of him at Seaforth. 
He talked much of a ^ dreadful illness ; ' but looked as 
plump as a pincushion, and had plenty of what Mr. Paulet 
calls ^ colours in his face.' He seemed less distracted 
than usual, and professed to have discovered, for the first 
time, ' the infinite blessedness of work,' and also to be 
* making money at a great rate — paying off his debt by 
five or six pounds a week.' I remarked that he must 
surely have had a prodigious amount of debt to begin 
with. 

Kind r^ards to your mother and the rest 

J. 0. 
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LETTEB 78. 
To T. Carh/lej Scotshrig. 

Taesday, Sept. 28, 184& 

*Nofliink'* for you to-day in the shape of inclosure, 
unless I inclose a letter from Mrs. Paulet to myself, which 
you will find as ^ entertaining ' to the full as any of mine. 
And pxjtkmk to be told either, except all about the play ; ' 
and. upon my honour, I do not feel as if I had penny-a- 
liner genius enough, this cold morning, to make much en- 
tertainment out of that. Enough to clasp one's hand, and 
exclaim, like Helen before the Virgin and Child, *0h, 
how expensive I ' But ' how did the creatures get through 
it?' Too well; and not well enough! The public 
theatre, scenes painted by Stansfield, costumes ^ rather ex- 
quisite,' together with the certain amount of proficiency 
in the amateurs, overlaid all idea of private theatricals; 
and, considering it as public theatricals, the acting was 
^ most insipid,' not one performer among them that could 
be called good, and none that could be called absolutely 
bad. Douglas Jerrold seemed to me the best, the oddity 
of his appearance greatly helping him ; he played Stephen 
the Cull. Forster as Kitely and Dickens as Captain Boba- 
dil were much on a par ; but Forster preserved his identity, 
even through his loftiest flights of Macreadyism ; while 
poor little Dickens, all painted in black and red, and affect- 
ing the voice of a man of six feet, would have been unrec- 
ognisable ior the mother that bore him 1 On the whole, to 
get up the smallest interest in the thing, one needed to be 
always reminding oneself : ' all these actors were once men ! ' * 

> Dnmfries postxDMter of old : * Nothinlc lor Onigenpattook to-day, me'tak ! * 
* Ptrivate theatricalB got np by Diokens and Forster for some benevolent par- 
pose. —J. A. F. 

> Speech of a very young Wedgwood at a Woolwich review : ^ Ah, pi^iai 
all theee loldien were once men 1 ' 
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and will be men again to-morrow morning. The greatest 
wonder for me was how they had contrived to get together 
some six or seven hundred ladies and gentlemen (judging 
from the clothes) at this season of the year ; and all utterly 
unknown to me, except some half-dozen. 

So long as I kept my seat in the dress circle I recog- 
nised only Mrs. Macready (in one of the four private 
boxes), and in my nearer neighbourhood Sir Alexander and 
Lady Gordon. But in the interval betwixt the play and 
the farce I took a notion to make my way to Mrs. Mac- 
ready. John, of course, declared the thing * clearly im- 
possible, no use trying it ; ' but a servant of the theatre, 
overhearing our debate, politely offered to escort me wherie 
I wished ; and then John, having no longer any difficulties 
to surmount, followed, to have his share in what advan- 
tages might accrue from the change. Passing through a 
long dim passage, I came on a tall man leant to the wall, 
with his head touching the ceiling like a caryatid, to all 
appearance asleep, or resolutely trying it under most 
unfavourable circumstances. * Alfred Tennyson I ' I ex- 
claimed in joyful surprise. ^Well !' said he, taking the 
hand I held out to him, and forgetting to let it go again. 
* I did not know you were in town,' said I. * I should like 
to know who you are,' said he ; * I know that I know you, 
but I cannot tell your name.' And I had actually to 
name myself to him. Then he woke up in good earnest, 
and said he had been meaning to come to Chelsea. ^ But 
Carlyle is in Scotland,' I told him with due humility. * So 
I heard from Spedding already, but I asked Spedding, 
would he go with me to see Mrs. Carlyle f and he said he 
would.' I told him if he really meant to come, he had 
better not wait for backing, under the present circum- 
stances ; and then pursued my way to the Macreadys' box; 
where I was received by William (whom I had not divined) 
with a ^Gracious heavens t' and spontaneous dramatic 
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Btart, which made me all bat answer, *• Gracious heavens !' 
and start dramatically in my turn. And then I was kissed 
all round by his women; and poor Nell Gwyn, Mrs. 
M G , seemed almost pushed by the general en- 
thusiasm on the distracted idea of kissing me also ! They 
would not let me return to my stupid place, but put in a 
third chair for me in front of their box ; ^ and the latt^ 
end of that woman was better than the beginning.' Mac- 
ready was in perfect ecstasies over the ^ Life of Schiller,' 
spoke of it with tears in his eyes. As ^ a sign of the 
times,' I may mention that in the box opposite sat the 
Duke of Devonshire, with Payne Collier I Next to us 
were D'Oi'say and * Milady I ' 

Between eleven and twelve it was all over — and the 
practical result ? Eight-and-sixpence for a fly, and a head- 
ache for twenty-four hours ! I went to bed as wearied 
as a little woman could be, and dreamt tliat I was plung- 
ing through a quagmire seeking some herbs which were 
to save the life of Mrs. Maurice ; and that Maurice was 
waiting at home for them in an agony of impatience, 
while I could not get out of the mud-water 1 

Graik arrived next evening (Sunday), to make his com- 
pliments. Helen had gone to visit numbers.^ John was 
smoking in the kitchen. I was lying on the sofa, head- 
achey, leaving Craik to put himself to the chief expendi- 
ture of wind, when a cab drove up. Mr. Strachey ? No. 
Alfi'ed Tennyson alone 1 Actually, by a superhuman ef- 
fort of volition he had put himself into a cab, nay, brought 
himself away from a dinner party, and was there to smoke 
and talk with me ! — by myself — ^me 1 But no such blessed- 
ness was in store for him. Craik prosed, and John bab- 
bled for his entertainment; and I, whom he had come 
to see, got scarcely any speech with him. The exertion, 
however, of having to provide him with tea, through my 

* 'UTo 6,* (tt the like, denotiiig maidHwrvaat ther*. 
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own unassiBted ingenuity (Helen being gone for the even- 
ing) drove away my headache ; also perhaps a little f emi-. 
nine vanity at having inspired such a man with the energy 
to take a cab on his own responsibility, and to throw him- 
self on providence for getting away again I He stayed till 

eleven, Craik sitting him ont, as he sat oat Lady H , 

and would sit out the Virgin Mary should he find her here. 
What with these unfortunate mattresses (a work of ne- 
cessity) and other processes almost equally indispensable, 
I have my hands full, and feel ' worried,' which is worse. 
I fancy my earthquake begins to ' come it rather strong' 
for John's comfort and ease, but I cannot help that ; if I 
do not get on with my work, such as it is, what am I here 
for? 

Tour% 

J. a 

liETTEB 79. 
To T, CwrlyUy Esq.y Scotabrig. 

CheUea: Thursday erening, Sept. 25 (t), 1846i 

Here is an inclosure that will ^ do thee neither ill n'r 
gude ! ' It lay along with two brochures, one blue, one 
pea-green — the thinnest brochures in every sense that ever 
issued from 'the womb of uncreated night 1' 'the insipid 
offspring' of that 'crack-brained enthusiastic' who calls 
herself Henri Pa/ris ; one entitled Orossmutterleinj in 
verse, the other — oh. Heavens! — La f&nmie librey et 
VknammjHXtion de la femine : lihapsodie d propos des 
Saimi-SimonienSj in prose — dead prose. 

I have looked into it over my tea, and find that the only 
emancipation for fermne lies in her having ' U samt oou- 
rage de rester vierge / ' Glad tidings of great joy for — 
Bobertson 1 ' Gv^rroye^ done, si vaus jxni/v&s, cantre les 
hommes ! ' exclaims the great female mind in an enthusi- 
asm of platitude. ' Mais pour gu^Hs daignent accepter 
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votre d6/i, prouvez-leurj avant font, que vous a/eez appris 
. . . d vaus passer (PevoD ! ' 

I rose yesterday morning vdth an immense desire for 
^ change of air.' I had made the house into the liveliest 
representation of ' Hell and Tommy ' * (I ^ Tommy '), and it 
struck me that I should do well to escape from it for some 
honrs ; so John and I left together. In the King's Eoad 
he picked up a cab to take back for his lu^^age, and I 
went on to Clarence Terrace, where I dined, and by six I 
was at home again to tea. Mrs. Macready had returned to 
Eastbourne, having only come up for the day to attend the 
play. That I was prepared for, as she had invited me to 
go along with her, but I was not prepared to find poor 
Macready ill in bed, with two doctors attending him. He 
had caught a horrible cold that night, from seeing Mrs. 

M-! 6 to her carriage through the rain ' in thin 

shoes ; ' had been obliged to break an engagement at Cam- 
bridge. Poor Letitia * was very concerned about him, but 
would still not let me go without some dinner. To-day 
she writes to me that he is better. There seemed a good 
deal of jealousy in Macreadydom on the subject of the 
amateur actors. A ^ tremendous puff of the thing ' had 
appeared in the Tirifies—^ more kind really than ever the 
TiinM showed itself towards William ! ' ' John, when he 
came at night to pay ^ his compliments of digestion,' sug- 
gested, with his usual originality, 'it was probably that 
(the puff) which had made Macready so ill just now!' 
Forster, it seems, bears away the palm ; but they have all 
had their share of praise, ^ and are in such a state of excite- 
ment, poor things, as never was seen ! ' 'It will not stop 
here,' Miss Macready thinks. 

> Buller's definition to me of a Mftrtin piotore (engraving rather) on Mac- 
nady*8 atoireaae <me gala ni^i. Piotnre mad—mad as Bedlam, all, and with 
one * imall figure * (* Tommy *) notably pronunent 

* His sister, a very amiable gentlewoman. 

* * William ' was the good Mrs. M.'s ooostant designation for her hnaband. 
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To-day I have not been out at alL I rose at seven, to 
receive — a sweep ! And have been helping Helen to 
scrub in the library till now — seven in the evening. John* 
came rushing in soon after nine this morning : he had left 
a breast-pin in the glass-drawer, and ^ supposed it would 
not be lost yet ! ' Then having found it, he brought it to 
me in the library, where I was mounted on the steps, cov- 
ered with dust, to ask, whether I thought ^ the diamonds 
real ; ' and what I thought ' such a thing would cost' It 
was the pin he got years ago in Italy. I told him I would 
not take upon me to value it, but I could learn its value 
for him, *From whom?' ^From Collier the jeweller.' 
' Where does he live ? ' (with immense eagerness.) * At 
the top of Sloane Street.' ' But wouldn't he tell me, — ^if 
I asked him ? me, myself V ^ I dare say he would,' said I 
soothingly, for he seemed to be going rapidly out of his 
wits, with all-absorbing desire to know the value of that 
pin I If I had not seen him the night before playing with 
his purse and some sovereigns, I might have thought he 
was on the point of carrying it to a pawnshop to get him- 
self a morsel of victuals ! But when, giving up the dia- 
monds as glass, he passed to the individual value of the 
turquoise in the middle, flesh and blood could stand it no 
longer, and I returned to my dusting in silence ; whereupon 
he looked at his watch, and found he ^ was obliged to go 
off to the British Museum.' What in all the world will 
become of him ? TTe seems to be more than ever without 
^ fixed point,' without will, without so much as a good wish ! 
unless it be to enjoy a tolerable share of material comfort^ 
without * Amt,' and as much as possible without ' Geld.' 
However, now that he has ^ concluded with his landlady,' 

> John*8 careleM, helter-skelter waja had been notable dnce his boyhood, 
and wbichf taking his ease among ns, were frequently an object of satire to her 
as to the rest of ns. The good, affectionate, honest, and manly character and 
fine talents that lay deeper she also knew, as we aU of na did, though with less 
of vocal recognition. 

Vol. I.— 17 
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it is no business of mine how he flounders on, ^ bating no 
jot of heart and hope,' as he says. My own life is rather 
of the floundering sort, only I have the grace to have 
^ abated heart and hope ' in it to sncli an extent as to think 
sometimes that, ^ if I were dead, and a stone at my head,' 
perhaps it would be be ^ter 1 ' 

Not a soul has been here since Alfred Tennyson — ex- 
cept the ^ dark-fated' Krasinski,' who did not get in. I 
know his rap, and signified to Helen to say ' I was sick — 
or dead ' — what she liked I So she told him, ^ tlie mistress 
was bad witli her head to-night,' which, if not precisely 
the naked truth, was a Gambardella ^ aspiration ' towards 
it. But besides Miss Macready yesterday I saw Helps, 
who seems to me ^ dwindling away into an unintelligible 
whinner.' I met him in the King's Koad, just as John 
called his cab, and he walked back part of the way with 
me, decidedly too solemn for his size I 

I get no letters in these days except from you. Qeral- 

dine has even fallen dumb ; still out of sorts I fancy, or 

absorbed in her ^one-eyed Egyptian;' perhaps scheming 

a new ' work 1 ' I care very little which. Kind regards 

wherever they are due. 

J. C. 

LETTER 80. 
To T. Cwrlyle^ Scotsbrig. 

Wednesday, Oct. 1845 [aome eyeDing, about post-tune]. 

Well! now I am subsided again; set in for a quiet 
evening, at leisure to wi-ite, and with plenty to write 
about. I know not how it is ; I seem to myself to be 

^ Forlorn old pauper, entering a schoolroom (to dame and little ofaildren) : 

* Fm a poor helpless oratur ; 
If I was dead, and a stone at my head, 
I think it would be bey-tur [better] ! * 
* Amiable, mild gentleman, Polish oxile ; utterly poor ; died in Edinbugh 
ten years afterwards. 
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leading a most solitary, and virtuous, and eventless life 
here, at this dead season of the year ; and yet when I sit 
down to write, I have so many things to tell always that 
I am puzzled where to begin. Decidedly, I was meant to 
have been a subaltern of the Daily Press — not ' a penny- 
lady,' * but a penny-a-liner ; for it is not only a faculty 
with me, but a necessity of my nature to make a great 
deal out of nothing. 

To begin with something I have been treasuring up for 
a week (for I would not holloa till we were out of the 
wood) : I have j[m< down ike dog ! * * The dog ! wasn't he 
put down at Christmas, with a hare ? ' It seemed so ; and 
* we wished we might get it ! ' But on my return I found 
him in the old place, at the back of the wall, barking ^ like 
— like — anything ! ' * Helen ! ' I said, with the calmness 
of a great despair, ^ is not that the same dog ? ' ^ 'Deed is 
it I ' said she, ^ and the whole two months you have been 
away, its tongue has never lain I it has driven even me 
almost distracted ! ' I said no more, but I had my own 
thoughts on the subject. Poison? a pistol bullet? the 
Metropolitan Police ? Some way or other that dog — or I 
— must terminate ! Meanwhile I went on cleaning with 
what heart I could. ' My Dear 1 Will you hasten to the 
catastrophe V I am hastening, ^o^Xj—feBtina lente. Bless 
your heart I ' there's nothing pushing' — Hhe rowins'are 
a' in the loft ' for tliis night ! Well I it was the evening 
after John's departure. I had been too busy all day to 
listen ; the candles were lit, and I had set myself with my 

1 In Scotland the * Penny Ladies * (extraneon^ly so-called) were bnsy, 
* benevolent* persons; snbeoribers of a penny a week for edaoating, Ao. Ao,^ 
not with mnch sncoess. 

* Oh, my heroine I Endless were her feats in regard to all this, and her 
gentle talent too ! I ooold not hare lived here but for that, had there been 
nothing more. 

* Saying of my indolent sister-in-law, brother Alick^s wife, on one occa- 
sion. *■ Rowins * are wool completely carded, ready for the wheel when it 
comes down from * the loft.* 
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feet on the fender to enjoy the happiness of being let 

alone, and to bid myself ' consider.' * liow-wow-wow,' 

roared the dog, *and dashed the enp of fame from my 
brow ! ^ * Bow-wow-wow ' again, and again, till the whole 
universe seemed turned into one great dog-kennel ! I hid 
my face in my hands and groaned inwardly. * Oh, des- 
tiny accursed I what use of scrubbing and sorting ? All 
this availeth me nothing, so long as the dog sitteth at the 
washerman's gate ! ' I could have burst into tears, but I 
did not ! * I was a republican — before the Revolution ; 
and I never wanted energy ! ' I ran for ink and paper, 
and wrote : — 

* Dear Gambardella, — ^You once offered to shoot some 
cocks for me ; that service I was enabled to dispense with ; 
but now I accept your devotion. Come, if you value my 

sanity, and .' But here * a sudden thought struck me.' 

He could not take aim at the dog without scaling the high 
wall, and in so doing he would certainly be seized by the 
police ; so I threw away that first sibylline leaf, and wrote 
another — to the washerman 1 Once more I offered him 
* any price for that horrible dog — to hang it,' offered * to 
settle a yearly income on it if it would hold its accursed 
tongue.' I implored, threatened, imprecated, and ended 
by proposing that, in case he could not take an immediate 
final resolution, he should in the interim * make * the dog 
dead-dnmk with a bottle of whiskey, which I sent for the 
purpose ! ' Helen was sent off with the note and the 
whiskey ; and I sat, all concentrated, awaiting her return, 
as if the fate of nations had depended on my diplomacy ; 
and so it did, to a certain extent ! Would not the inspira- 
tions of Hhe first man in Europe 'be modified,* for the 
next six months at least, by the fact, who should come 
off victorious, I or the dog ? Ah ! it is curious to think 

1 Mark, mark ! 

* QuUt mainly ihia, and glad mockery of some who deaeryed it. 
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how first men in Europe, and first women too, are acted 
upon by the inferior animals ! 

Helen came, but even before that had * tlie raven down 
of night ' smoothed itself in heavenly silence ! God grant 
this were not mere accident; oh, nol verily it was not 
accident The washerman's two daughters had seized 
upon and read the note ; and what was deatli to me had 
been such rare amusement to them that they ^ fell into fits 
of laughter ' in the first place ; and, in the second place, 
ran down and untied the dog, and solemnly pledged them- 
selves that it should * never trouble me more 1 ' At Christ- 
mas they had sent it into the country for three months ' to 
learn to be quiet,' and then chained it in the old place ; 
now they would take some final measure. Next morning 
came a note from the washerman himself, written on 
glazed paper, with a crow-quill, apologising, promising; 
he could not put it away entirely ; as it was ' a gi*eat pro- 
tection ' to him, and * belonged to a relation ' (who diall 
say where sentiment may not exist I), but he ^ had untied 
it, and would take care it gave me no further trouble,' and 
he ' returned his grateful tlianks for what 'as been sent.' 
It is a week ago ; and one may now rest satisfied that the 
tying up caused the whole nuisance. The dog is to be 
seen going about there all day in the yard, like any other 
Christian dog, ' carrying out ' your principle of silence, not 
merely ' platonically,' but practically. Since that night, 
as Helen remarks, * it has not said one word I ' So, * thanks 
God,' you still have quietude to return to ! ' 

I took tea with Sterling on Monday night; walked 
there, and he sent the carriage home with me. It is Yerj 
difficult to know how to do with him. He does not seem 
to me essentially mad ; but rather mad with the apprehen- 
sion of madness ; a state of mind I can perfectly under- 

> Well do I remember that dog, behind the wall, on the other side of the 
street. Neyer heard more. 
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stand — mat. He forgets Bometimes Antlioiij's name, for 
example, or mine ; or how many children he has ; and then 
he gets into a rage, that he cannot recollect ; and then he 
stamps abont, and rings the bell, and brings everybody in 
the house to ' help him to remember ; ' and when all will 
not do, he exclaims : * I am going mad, by God ! ' and then 
he is mad, as mad as a March hare. I can do next to 
nothing for him, beyond cheering him up a little, for the 
moment. Yesterday, again, I went a little drive with 
him ; of course, not without Saunders as well as the coach- 
man. He told me that when he heard I had written 
about him, he * cried for three days.' Anthony'^s desertion 
seems the central point, around which all his hypochon- 
driacal ideas congregate. Anthony has never written hun 
the scrape of a pen, since he left him insensible at Manches- 
ter ; nor even written about him, so far as himself or his 
manservant knows. 

Whom else have I seen ? Nobody else, I think, except 
Mazzini, whom I was beginning to fancy the Jewess must 
have made an erdhvement of ; and erUeve he had been, sure 
enough, but not by tlie Jewess — ^by himself, and only the 
length of Oxford ; or rather he meant to go only the length 
of Oxford ; but, with his usual practicality, let himself be 
carried sixty miles further, to a place he called Swinton.* 
Then, that the journey back might have also its share of 
misadventure, he was not in time to avail himself of the 
place he had taken ^in the second class;' but had to 
jump up, 'quite promiscuously,' beside 'the conductor,' 
where he had ' all the winds of Heaven blowing on him, 
and through him ; ' the result a ' dreadful cold.' Dread- 
ful, it must have been when it confined him to the house. 
Meanwhile he had had — two other declarations of love ! ! 
They begin to be as absurd as the midges in Mr. Fleming's 
' right eye.' ' What I more of them ? ' ' Ah yes ! unhap- 

> Swindon. 
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pily 1 they begin to— what shall I say ? — ^rain on me like 
aauterdUs! ' One was from a young lady in Genoa, who 
sent him a bracelet of her hair (the only f eatm*e he has 
seen of her) ; and begged * to be united to him — in plot- 
ting ! ' ' That one was good, upon my honour,' * And the 
other ? ' ^ Ah I from a woman here, married, thanks God ; 
though to a man fifty years more old — French, and sings 
— ^the other played, decidedly my love of music has conse- 
quences ! ' * And how did she set about it ? ' ^Frtmche* 
Tjfhefnt / through a mutual friend ; and then she sent me an 
invitation to supper; and I returned for answer that I 
was going to Orford ; where I still am, and will remaui a 
long, long time ! ' Emameipoition de lafemme ! one would 
say, it marches almost faster than intellect. And now, if 
there be not clatter enough for one night, I have^ gi'eat 
many half -moons and stars to cut in paper before I go to 
bed. For what purpose ? That is my secret. * And you 
wish that you could tell ! ' 
Good-night. Schlqfwohl. 

J.C. 

I told Scott, in a note, to despatch Mrs. Bich's letter 
immediately. 

LETTER 81. 
To T. Oarlyley Scotshrig. 

Chelsea : Tuesday, Oot. 7^ 184& 

* Ah I ' my dear 1 Yes indeed ! If I could ' quench the 
devil ' also, you might turn your face homewards with a 
feeling of comparative security. But Sybilline leaves, 
whisky, game even, all the means of seduction which I have 
at my poor command, cannot gam him. Still, as in the tune 
of old Dr. Bitchie, ^ he goeth about, seeking whom he may 
devour,' and does not, as Helen was remarking this morn- 
ing the dog did, ever since it had been set at large, ^ behave 
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just like any other ratioDal being.' One mnst be content 
to ' stave him off,' then, better or worse. Against the devil 
my ^ notes ' themselves are powerless.' Bat here, on the 
table before me at this moment, oi\e would say, lay means 
enough to keep him at bay for a while : first, two series of 
discourses on, first, ^ Christian Humiliation ' ; second, ^ The 
City of God,' by C. H. Terrot, D.D., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh ; and secondly, a pair of pistols with percussion-lodes. 

Are not the Fates kind in sending me two such windfalls 
in one evening ? When I have made myself sufiiciently 
desperate by study of the one, I can blow by brains out 
with the other. Come what may, one has always one's 
* City of God ' left and — one's pistols. 

Meanwhile, I am going to dine with . She 

met Darwin here yesterday, and asked him to fetch me ; 
and though I made great eyes at him, he answered, ' With 
all the pleasure in life 1 ' And so, for want of moral cour- 
age to say JiTo on mj own basis, I am in for a stupid even- 
ing and Italian cookery ; but I shall take some sewing with 
me, and stipulate to be brought away early. I have been 
all day giving the last finish to the china closet ; and am 
shocked, this moment, by the town clock striking four, 
before my letter is well begun ; I will send it, nevertheless, 
lest you should ' take a notion ' to be anxious. 

I am also under the disagreeable necessity of warning 
you that you must bring some money. * The thirty pounds 
1 left done already ? ' No, not done absolutely, but near 
it ; and yet my living has been as moderate as well could 
be, and my little improvements have all been made off the 
money that was to have been squandered in Wales, I wish 
you had had the paying out at the end of the quarter in- 
stead of the beginning ; it is so provoking, when I wanted 
so much to have been praised for my economy, to have to 
say instead, you must bring more money. But just take 

> *' Againit stapidity the gods themselves ue powerless * (Schiller.) 
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the trouble to see how it has gone, without any mention 
of victnalfl at all : — 

£ i. d 

Your debt to clear off 4 18 6 

Water-rate . ; 6 6 

Ghurch-zate 11 8 

Bent 8 15 

Aldin's quarter'B acoount • . • .580 

Taxes 3 2 2| 

' To Helen of wages 10 

24 1 5^ 

After so prosaic a page as that, what more were it pos- 
sible to write, even if I had the time? Ach OoU ! 

Ever yours, 

Jane Caslyle. 

LETTEB 82. 
To T. Ca/rlyley ScoUhrig. 

SnndAj, Oct. 13, 1815. 

Considering that a letter of twelve pages will reach you 
in the course of nature to-morrow morning, another for 
Tuesday morning seems to be about as superfluous as Mr. 
Kenny's second twin.' Nevertheless, to be punctual to 
orders, this little sheet comes ' hopping to find you in the 
same.' 

I have been from twelve to-day till now (six in the even- 
ing) with old Sterling. He came to ask me to drive, and 
dine with him after, which humble prayer I could com- 
ply with in both its branches — the day being Sunday, and 
nothing particular doing at home. In passing along Bromp- 

> With the leoeiptB all inclosed. Oh, my ' poverty ' ! richer to me than 
the Indies ! 

* Kenny, the playwright, married to the widow of Holocoft (the nerrooB 
Irish gentleman, to black French gianteas, afraid of nothing) had an impor- 
tant beqnest depending * on the birth of a child.* Twins dnly came, where- 
upon anzions Kenny dropped off to Basil Hontagae to inqniie : ' Bat will that 
do? Two instead of one ? 
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ton Bead, he Buddenlj polled the check-string and said to 
me in a solemn voice, ^ Now, will yon please to accompany 
me to the regions of the dead ? ' ^ Certainly not,' said I, 
and called to the coachman, ^ Drive on ! ' He is rapidly 
improving in his physical part ; but the head is confused 
as much as ever. He began crying about his wife to-day ; 
and, after declaring that ^ she had reason to be satisfied 
with his grief for her loss,' finished ofiE with ^and now I 
say it really and religiously, I have just one hope left, and 
that is — ^to be left a widower as soon as possible.' 

On my return, I found on the table the cards of Mrs. 

N and Mrs. A . * How these two women do hate 

one another I ' * But they are now, it would seem, not 
ashamed to drive out together. I was rather sorry to have 
missed Mrs. N— — . Who should drop in on me yester- 
day at dinner, but little Bolte, looking fat and almost con- 
tented ? She was passing through with one of her pupils, 
whom she had been living with six weeks at Sevenoaks, to 
be near a doctor ^ for diseases of the skin.' She had fallen 
in there with a fine lady who possessed Mr. Carlyle's works, 
and said she liked them in many respects, and always took 
his part in public; that there was one thing about him 
* deeply to be deplored.' Bolte asked, ^Whatf 'Why, 
you know, on certain subjects Mr. Carlyle thinks for liim- 
self, and that is so very wrong.' 

LETTER 83. 
John Forster^ -Esq.^ 58 Lmcolmf% Inn Fields* 

Bay Home : Sunday Deo. 7, 1845. 

My dear Mr. Forster, — ^A woman is constantly getting 
warned against following ^the impulses of her heart!' 
Why, I never could imagine I for all the grand blunders I 
am conscious of having committed in life have resulted 

> So had some spiteful fellow onoe whispered her, in some loat, on eeeing 
them together. 
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from neglecting or gainsaying the impulses of my heart, 
to follow the insights of my understanding, or, still worse, 
of other understandings. And so I am now arrived at this 
with it, that I have flung my understanding to the dogs ; 
and think, do, say, and feel just exactly as nature prompts 
me. Well, having just finished the reading of your article 
on * Cromwell,' nature prompts me to take pen and paper, 
and tell you that I think it devilishly well done, and quite 
as meritorious as the book itself ; only that there is not so 
much bulk of it ! Now, do not fancy it is my wife-nature 
that is so excited. I am a bad wife in so far as regards 
care about what is said of my husband's books in news- 
papers or elsewhere. I am always so thankful to have 
them done, and out of the house, that the praise or blame 
they meet with afterwards is of the utmost insignifi- 
cance to me. It is not, then, because your article covers 
him with generous praise that I am so delighted with 
it ; but because it is full of sense, and highmindedness of 
its own ; and most eloquently written. As Mrs. Norton 
would say, ' I love you for writing it ; ' only nobody will 
impute to me a fraudulent use of that word ! 

My pen — all pens here-^refuse to write intelligibly. 
We are to come home in a fortnight hence, and I hope to 

see you then. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

J. C. 

Love to the Maereadys. 

LETTER 84. 
To Mrs. Bussell^ JTtomhUl. 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea : Deo. 30, 1845. 

Dearest Mrs. Eussell, — ^We are just returned from our 
Hampshire visit ; * and I can answer for one of us being so 

1 After a long vUit to Mr. and Lady Harriet Bamg, at Bay Hoase, Al- 
Terstoke. 
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worn out with ^ strenuous idleness,' as I do not remember 
ever to have been before I Six weeks have I been doing 
absolutely nothing but playing at battledore and shuttle- 
cock, chess, talking nonsense, and getting rid of a certain 
fraction of this mortal life as cleverly and uselessly as pos- 
sible ; nothing could exceed the sumptuosity and elegance 
of the whole thing, nor its uselessness I Oh dear me ! I 
wonder why so many people wish for high position and 
great wealth, when it is such an ' open secret ' what all 
that amount^ to in these days, merely to emancipating 
people from all the practical difficulties, which might teach 
them the facts of things, and sympathy with their fellow 
creatures. This Lady Harriet Baring, whom we have 
just been staying with, is the very cleverest woman, out 
of sight, that I ever saw in my life (and I have seen all 
our ^distinguished authoresses') ; moreover, she is full of 
energy and sincerity, and has, I am sure, an excellent 
heart ; yet so perverted has she been by the training and 
life-long humoming incident to her high position that I 
question if in her whole life she has done as much for her 
fellow creatures as my mother in one year, or whether she 
will ever break through the cobwebs she is entangled in, 
so as to be anything other than the most amusing and most 
graceful woman of her time. The sight of such a woman 
should make one very content with one's own trials even 
when they feel to be rather hard ! 

To jump to the opposite ends of creation, how is old 
Mary? Let her have her usual tokens of remembrance 
from me, poor old soul ! — ^and Margaret. Say kind words 
to them both from me ; which, I know, is always a pleas- 
ant commission to one so kindly disposed as yo'u are. 

I have never yet thanked you for your welcome letter ; 
but not the less have I thanked you in my heart. I was 
just expecting my husband's return when it came ; and was 
busy making all sorts of preparations for him ; then, after 
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he came, I was kept in a sort of worry till we got away to 
Bay House, and in the last six weeks I have never felt to 
have one minute's leisure, though doing nothing all the 
while. Now that I am home, I hope to settle down into a 
more peaceful and reasonable life. 

God bless you, dear Mrs. Bussell, and your father and 
husband. 

Accept the little New Tear's gift, I send you as a token 
of grateful affection, that will never be less. 

Yours, 

J. Oasltle. 

LETTEB 85. 

Spring of 1846, she and a small pretty party were at Addiscombe 
Form for several weeks ; I, busy with the * Ch"omwell * second edi- 
tion, was obliged to keep working steadily at home ; but duly, on 
the Saturday till Monday, went out. There could be no prettier 
parties, prettier place or welcome, had these been all the requisites, 
but in truth they were not. Idleness, it must be owned, did sadly 
prevail— sadly, and even tragicaUy, as I sometimes thought, on 
considering our hostess and chief lady there, and her noble talents, 
natural tendencies and aspirations, ' buried under gold thrones,' as 
Bichter says.— T. G. ' 

Mrs, Aitken^ Ihmifries 

5 Cheyne Row : Wedneeday, April 1840. 

My dear Jane, — The spirit moves me to fire off at you 
a small charitable purchase which I have just made. In 
the way of suggestion, it may perhaps yield me virtue's 
own reward f 

I am just returned, two days ago, from an aristocratic 
visit of a month's duration, with the mind of me all 
churned into froth, out of wliich, alas, no butter is to be 
expected ! Yes, ^ gey idle o' wark ' have I been for the 
last month, ^ clatching about the country on cuddy-asses ' ' 
(figm'atively speaking). Seeing ^how they ack' in the 

1 Ejaculation of my mother's after reading a long Roman letter from brother 
John. 
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upper places does not give me any discontent with the 
place I am bom to, quite the contrary. I, for one solitary 
individual (as Carlyle says), could not be other than per- 
fectly miserable in idleness, world without end; and for 
a grand lady, it seems somehow impossible, whatever may 
be her talents and ' good intentions,' to be other than idle 
to death. Even children do not find them in occupation 
and duties. A beautiful Lady Anne, who was at Addis- 
combe along with me for the last ten days, had been con- 
fined just a month before; and her new baby was left 
with an older one in the care of a doctor and nurses ; the 
mother seeming to be as little aware as all the rest (myself 
excepted) that any mortal could find anything to object to 
in such free and easy holding of one's children. But, as 
your ancestor said long ago, ' they're troubled that hae the 
world, and troubled that want it.' On the whole, however, 
the more rational sort of trouble, that which brings least 
remorse along with it, seems to me to be the * wanting it' 
C. is gone to ride ; a little ^ ill-haired,' this morning. 

Ever your affectionate sister, 

Jans Cabltle. 
LETTER 86. 

After Alverstoke, Febmary 1846, 1 had rallied to a second edition 
of Cromwell (first had been published in October preceding), en- 
terprise in which, many new letters having oome in, there lay a 
great deal of drudgery, requiring one's most exquisite talent as of 
shoe cobbling, really, that kind of talent carried to a high pitch, 
with which I continued busy all summer and farther. She, in the 
meanwhile, had been persuaded into Lancashire again ; not till 
late in August could I join her at Seaforth for a little while. 
Whence into Annandale for another silent six weeks, grown all to 
grey haze now, except that I did get rid of my horse ' Bobus ' there 
on fair terms, and had no want of mournful reflections (sad as 
death at times or sadder) on my own and the world's confusion 
and perversities, and the tragedies there bred for oneself and 
others. God's mercy, God's pardon, we all of us might pray for, 
if we could. — ^T. C. 
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To Mrs. JSttsseU, ThornMU. 

Seaforth House, laverpool : July 2, 1846. 

Dearest Mrs. Bussell, — Your note found me again at 
Seaforth, where I have been for the last week. The great 
heat of London in the beginning of June had made me 
quite ill again, and as my husband would not make up his 
mind yet where to go, or when, I made up ray own mind 
one fine morning, and started off hither, which has become 
a sort of house of refuge for me of late years. My husband 
talked of following me in a week or two, and then taking 
me with him to Scotland ; but whether I shall be able to 
bring my mind to that, when the time comes, Heaven 
knows. The idea of Scotland under the actual circum- 
stances is so extremely desolate for me that I should need 
to get a little more strength here, both physical and moral, 
before it were possible for me to entertain it practically. 
I fancy it were easier for me to go to Haddington than to 
Dumfriesshire; I have not been there since it was all 
changed, and myself become a sort of stranger in it. A 
family of good women,* who were dearly attached to my 
mother, are very desirous that I should pay them a visit ; 
and I have not yet said positively that I will not. We shall 
see. 

Meanwhile, Tuesday is my birthday, when I must not 
be forgotten by those who have been used to remember it. 
I send a little parcel for Margaret,* to your kind care ; and 
will thank you to give Mary * five shillings for me, or rather 
lay it out for her on a pair of shoes, or tea, or what you 
think fittest. I will send a Post-OflSce order, ih repay- 
ment, the first day I go to Liverpool. 

> The Misses Donaldson. 

* Maigaret Uiddlestonef the excellent widow servant. 

'Mary Mills, who used to depend on charitable Templand, weeding the gar- 
den, dca To me who know the matter, what a piercing beauty in those rigor- 
onsly pnnotnal small gifts ; sad as death, and giand, too, as death t 
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I spent part of the day there yesterday, and saw my un- 
cle, who was absent on my first visit. He looks pretty well, 
and is very patient under the feebleness of age. My coas- 
ins, Helen and Mary, were here on Wednesday, and promise 
to come and see me often, without taking it ill of me that 
I prefer staying here in this quiet, roomy, country house, to 
being cooped up in Maryland Street, which is worse for 
one's health than Oheyne Kow. Margaret * goes to Scot- 
land to Walter, on Wednesday. 

My kind regards to your husband and father. I could 
not help smiling when I thought of your father receiving 
his newspaper ' all in mourning for — the pope I 

Affectionately yours ever, 

Jane Cabltle. 
LETTEQ 87. 

To T. CarlyUj Esq.^ Chelsea. 

Beaforth : Tneadajf July 14, 184(1 

Oh ! my dear husband, fortune has played me such a 
cruel trick tliis day 1 and I do not even feel any resentment 
against fortune, for the suffocating misery of the last two 
hours. I know always, when I seem to you most exacting, 
that whatever happens to me is nothing like so bad as I 
deserve. But you sliall hear how it was. 

Not a line from you on my birthday, the postmistress 
averred 1 I did not burst out crying, did not faint — did 
not do anything absurd, so far as I know ; but I walked 
back again, without speaking a word ; and with such a tu- 
mult of wretchedness in my heart as you, who know me, 
can conceive. And then I shut myself in my own room to 
fancy everything that was most tormenting. Were you, 
finally, so out of patience with me that you had resolved to 
write to me no more at all ? Had you gone to Addiscombe, 

>' Maggie 'Aodie. 

*The (Irieh-C&tholio) TdbUt, which eame gratis to me (from Lncaa, founder 
and editor, a great * admirer,' Ac. ), and waa sent regularly tiU hia death. 
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and fonnd no leisure there to remember my existence? 
Were you taken ill, so ill that you could not write ? 

That last idea made me mad to get off to the railway, 
and back to London. Oh, mercy I what a two hom*s I had 
of it!* 

And just when I was at my wits' end, I heard Julia cry- 
ing out through the house : ' Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle ! 
Are you there ? Here is a letter for you.' 

And so there was after all I The postmistress had over- 
looked it, and had given it to Robert, when he went after- 
wards, not knowing that we had been. I wonder what 
love-letter was ever received with such thankfulness ! Oh, 
my dear I I am not fit for living in the world with this 
organisation. I am as much broken to pieces by tliat lit- 
tle accident as if I had come through an attack of chol- 
era or typhus fever. I cannot even steady my hand to 
write decently. But I felt an irresistible need of thank- 
ing you, by return of post. Yes, 1 have kissed tlie dear 
little card- case ; and now I will lie down awhile, and try 
to get some sleep. At least, to quiet myself, I will try to 
believe — oh, why cannot I believe it, once for all — that, 
with all my faults and follies, I am ^ dearer to you than 
any earthly creature.' I will be better for Geraldine here ; 
she is become very quiet and nice ; and as affectionate for 

me as ever. 

Your own 

J. C. 

Two EXTRACTB, 

To T. Ca/rlyle. 

Ltverpool, July 1846l 

Jvly 15. — Jeannie writes to me from Auchtertool that 
the old minister is suddenly dead, so "Walter • is now in 
possession of the appointments of his office. There is 

1 Oh, my darling litUe woman 1 * Mrs. Oarlyle'a nnola 

YOL. L— 18 
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something rather shocking in one person's death being 
necessarily a piece of good fortune for another ; but it is 
all one to the old man himself now, whether thej make 
sad faces at his departure or gay ones. And who knows ? 
^ Perhaps somebody loved that pig,' * and will give him a 
genuine tear or two. 'Poor mortals after all!' what a 
mighty problem we make about our bits of lives; and 
death as surely on the way to cut us out of * all that ' at 
least, whatever may come after. Yes, nobody out of Bed- 
lam, even educated in Edinburgh, can contrive to doubt of 
death. One may go a far way in scepticism ; may get to 
disbelieve in Grod and the devil, in virtue and in vice, in 
love, in one's own soul ; never to speak of time and space, 
progress of the species, rights of women, greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, * isms,' world without end ; 
everything, in short, that the human mind ever believed 
in, or ' believed that it believed in ; ' only not in death. 
The most outrageous sceptic — even I, after two nights with- 
out sleep — cannot go ahead against th^t fact — a rather 
cheering one on the whole — that, let one's earthly difficul- 
ties be what they may, death will make them all smooth 
sooner or later, and either one shall have a trial at existing 
again under new conditions, or sleep soundly through all 
eternity. That last used to be a horrible thought for me, 
but it is not so any longer. I am weary, weary to such a 
point of moral exhaustion, that any anchorage were wel- 
come, even the stillest, coldest, where the wicked should 
cease from troubling, and the weary be at rest, understand- 
ing both by the wicked and the weary myself. 

Several letters lost, and four dismal weeks of my darling's history 
in the world left unrecorded. Ill spirits, ill health. Oh what a 
world for her too noble being, cmd for some others not so noble ! 
I had left perhajM a week before the date of this letter, sorrowfully 

1 Sentimental cockney (mythical) that, trotting past, saw a clean-washed 
pig with a ribbon xonnd its neck, and exclaimed, * Somebody,* dko. — ^T. C. 
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enough, bnt not gnessmg at all hoyt ill she neas. She had gone to 
Ghraldine's qniet place in Manchester, rather as in duty bonnd 
than with much hope of solacement or eyen of greater qnietade 
there ; both of which, however, she f onnd, so beautiful was Gteral- 
dine's affectionate skill with her, delicacy, wise silent sympathy 
and unwearied assiduity (coming by surprise too), for which she 
never forgot Geraldine. — T. C. 

Muiobester : Aug. 23, 1846. 

Geraldine has kept to her purpose of not leaving me a 
single vacant minute; and her treatment, I believe, has 
been the most judicious that was possible. It has brought 
back something like colour into my face, and something 
like calm into my heart, but how long I shall be able to 
keep either the one or the other when left to my own 
management, God knows/ or perhaps another than God 
knows, best. 

Nor is it to Geraldine alone that I feel grateful ; no 
words can express the kindness of her brother. To-night 
I shall be with all my family that remains, but that thought 
cannot keep the tears out of my eyes in quitting these 
strangers who have treated me like the dearest of sisters. 

Short while after this I at length roused myself from torpor at 
Scotsbrig, and made, still very slowly, for home. Slowly, and with 
wide circuit, by Dumfries, Craigenputtock (oh my emotions there 
with tenant McQueen in the room which had been our bedroom). 
After two hours at Craigenputtock with McQueen, who had now 
become a mighty cattle^ealer, famed at Norwich, much more over 
all these moor countries for his grandeur of procedure (and who in 
a year or two died tragically, poor man I), I returned to Dumfries, 
took coach next morning for Ayr, impressive interesting drive all 
the way, wandered lonesome, manifoldly imagining, all afternoon, 
over Ayr and environs (Arran from the sea sand, in the hazy east 
wind nightfall, grand and grim. Twa Brigs, &c.)* Ayr was hold- 
ing some grand market ; streets and inn had been chokefuU during 
the sunny hours ; in twilight and by lamplight become permeable 
enough, had not one's heart been so heavy. I stept into a small sta- 
tioner's shop, and at his coiuxter wrote a poor letter to my mother. 
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Except two words there, and a twice-two at my iim, no speech 
farther in Ayr. After dark, rail to Ardrossan (bright moon on the 
sandy straggb'ng scene there), step on board the steamer for Belfast, 
intending a little glimpse of Ireland before Liverpool, Duffy and 
other yonng Bepealers waiting me there, all on the ship. At Bel- 
fast next morning, breakfast, stay few hours, (cold stony town) 
take coach for Drogheda where Duf^ and Mitchell will await, a 
post-office letter will say in what particular house. Coach roof in 
the sunny day pleasant enough ; country rough and ill-husbandried, 
but all new; Fortnadown Bridge (of the great massacre of 16il) ; 
Duke of Manchester's house ; a meny enough young Dublin gen- 
tleman sitting next me occasionally talking meny sense. Potatoes 
all evidently rotten ; every here and there air poisoned with their 
fateful smell. At Drogheda, dismount. Postmaster has no letter 
for me ; angry old fool reiterates * None, I tell you I ' and Duffy, 
who was there waiting and had a letter waiting, stayed in vain, 
and did not return till afternoon next day ; would have had the 
Drogheda official punished (or at least complained of), but I 
wouldn't. An angry old fool, misanthropic, not dishonest, pleaded 
I. Boiled into Dublin (to Imperial Hotel) by railway. After 
sunset, wandered far and wide about the broad pavements, listen- 
ing to the wild melodies and cries of Dublin (on a Saturday night), 
went tired to bed, and, in spite of riotous sounds audible, slept 
well enough. 

In Dublin or neighbourhood I continued till Thursday or Friday ; 
saw various persons, places, and things, which had a kind of inter- 
est to me. One day saw Ck)nciliation Hall, and the last glimpse of 
O'Connell, chief quack of the then world — ^first time I had ever 
heard the lying scoundrel speak — a most melancholy scene to me 
altogether. Ck)nciliation Hall something like a decent Methodist 
chapel ; but its audience very sparse, very bad, and blackguard- 
looking ; brazen faces like tapsters, tavern keepers, miscellaneous 
hucksters and quarrelsome male or female nondescripts, the pre- 
vailing type ; not one that you would have called a gentleman, much 
less a man of culture ; and discontent visible among them. The 
speech — on potato rot (most serious of topics) — ^had not one word 
of sincerity, not to speak of wisdom in it. Every sentence seemed 
to you a lie, and even to know that it was a detected lie. I was 
stimding in the area ill a small group of non-members and transitoiy 
people quite near this Demosthenes of blarney, when a low voice 
close at my ear whispered in high accent : ' Did you ever hear such 
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damned nonsense in all yonr life ? ' It was my Belfast Drogheda 
coach companion, and I thoroughly agreed with him. Beggarly 
0'Ck>nnell made out of Ireland straightway, and never returned — 
crept under the Pox)e's petticoat * to die ' (and be * saved * from what 
he had merited) — the eminently despicable and eminently poison- 
ous professor of blarney that he was. 

I saw Garleton — Irish novelist (big vulgar kind of fellow, not 
without talent and plenty of humour) ; certain young lawyers who 
have since come to promotion, but were not of moment ; certain 
young writers do. do. Dined at John Mitchell's with a select party 
one evening, and ate there the last truly good potato I have met 
with in the world. Mitchell's wife, especially his mother (Pres- 
byterian parson's widow of the best Scotch type), his frugally ele- 
gant small house and table, pleased me much, as did the man him- 
self, a fine elastic-spirited young fellow with superior natural talent, 
whom I grieved to see rushing on destruction, palpable by ' attack 
of windmills,' but on whom all my dissuasions were thrown away. 
Both Duff^ and him I have always regarded as specimens of the 
best kind of Irish youth, seduced (like thousands of others in their 
early day) into courses that were at once mad and ridiculous, and 
which nearly rained the life of both, by the Big Beggar-man, who 
had 15,000/. a year (and^oA pudor ! the favour of English ministers 
instead of the pilloiy from them) for professing blarney, with such 
and stiU worse results. One of my most impressive days was the 
Sunday (morrow of my arrival) out at Dimdrum waiting for Duffy, 
who did arrive about night. Beautiful prospect ; sea with shore and 
islets ; beautiful leafy lanes ; mile on mile in total silence, total 
solitude. I only met two persons all day : one promenading gently 
on horseback ; the other on foot, from which latter I practically 
learnt that the ' Hill of Howth ' was unknown by that name here, 
and known only as the * Hill of Hoath.' My last day there was also 
pretty ; wide sweeping drive with Duffy and Mitchell. Dargle, 
stream and banks, Powerscourt, gate and oaks, &c., altogether 
fine ; finally to Bray and its fine hotel to dinner, till steamer time 
came, and they hospitably put me on board. Adieu ! adieu I ye 
well-wishing souls. 

Next morning between five and six I was safe seated on my lug- 
gage before the door of Maryland Street (Liverpool), smoking a 
cigar in placid silence till the silent home should awaken, which 
it somehow did unexpectedly before my cigar was done. — ^T. 0. 
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liETTEB 88. 

This and the next four letters giye clear acoomit of a sordid form 
of servile chaos in this house, and how it was administered bj one 
who had the best skill I ever saw in such matters. Helen Mitch- 
ell, an innocent-hearted, veiy ingenious, but practically altogether 
foolish creature, had, by matchless skill in guiding of her and 
thorough knowledge of her Scotch character and ways, been trained 
to great perfection of service, been even cured from a wild habit 
of occasional drinking, and tamed into living with us, and loyaUy 
and faithfully serving us for many years. She was one of the 
strangest creatures I ever saw ; had an intellectual insight almost 
as of genius, and a folly and simplicity as of infancy : her sayings 
and observations, her occasional criticiEuns on men and things 
translated into the dialect of ujistairs, were by far the most authen- 
tic table wit I haye anywhere heard ! This is literally true, though 
I cannot make it conceivable ; the ' beautifully prismatic ' medium 
that conveyed it to me, which was unique in my experience, being 
gone. 

The history of Helen's departure, and of her unspeakable 8uo> 
cesser's arrival are clearly given in these following letters, and ta 
me at present in spite of their mean elements, have the essential 
aspect of a queenly tragedy, authentic of its kind !— T. G. 

To Mrs, SiMmgy StU Street^ Edinburgh. 

» 

6 Cheyne Row, GheUea : Saturday, Sept 1846. 

My dear Susan, — Do you i^emember Baviug to me when 
you were last here, * should you ever have to part with 
Helen, and be in want of another Scotch servant, tell me, 
and perhaps I shall be able to help you to one ; for there 
are still good servants to be got in Dundee ' ? It is years 
since you said this ; years since we have exchanged words 
with one another ; but I now claim your assistance, with as 
full assurance as if you had ofPered it yesterday: for I 
judge of your friendship by my own ; and as time and ab- 
sence have made no change in my feelings towards you, I 
fancy that neither has any change been made in yom-s to- 
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wards me ; and that jon are still as ready to take some 
trouble for me as ever you were. If likings depended on 
locality in this world, poor mortals would have a sad time 
of it ; seeing how those who like one another are drifted 
asunder, and kept apart ; as much, often, as if they were 
dead for one another ; but where a true regard has once 
existed, I cannot believe that any ^ force of circumstances' 
ever destroys it. And so, as I have said, I calculate on 
your being still the same warmhearted friend I ever found 
you, when our stars brought us together— even though 
we do not write letters to state the fact. 

Alas ! of late years my letter-writing propensities have 
been sorely kept down by the continual consciousness of be- 
ing grown into a sort of bore ; ever ailing, ever depressed in 
spirits — the consequence, I suppose, of this sort of nervous 
ailment. What have I to tell anyone that cares for me, 
which it were any satisfaction to hear ? The only thing I 
would write to you, which were not better unwritten, 
would be just over and over again, ' My dear Susan, I 
often think of you, and have the same affection for you 
that ever I had;' — and that, I flatter myself, you will 
always take for granted. 

But, for the practical business that now puts me on 
writing to you : you are to know that my poor little Helen 
has not relapsed into drink again, nor otherwise forsaken 
the paths of virtue ; on the contrary, she has been growing, 
like vrine and a few other things, always the better by 
keeping. So that at no period of our relation could I have 
felt more regret at losing her. The only consolation is, 
that she will find her advantage in the change : at least 
one tries to hope so. A marriage, you think ! No, some- 
thing even more unthought of has turned up for the little 
woman. She is going to be made a sort of a lady of I at 
least, so the matter presents itself to her lively imagination ! 
A brother in Dublin has been rising into great prosperity 
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as a manufacturer of coach-fringe ; thanks to the immense 
consumption of that article on the railways 1 He is now, 
by his own showing, a regular gentleman — so far as money 
goes ! — and has ' two hundred girls in his pay.' He looks 
to me a foolish, flustering sort of incredible creature ; but 
Helen feels no doubt as to the solidity of his basis. Hith- 
erto he has taken no charge of Helen beyond coming t^ 
see her for a quarter of an hour when his business called 
him to London. 

LETTER 89. 

Helen had usefullj and affectionately stayed with us eight years 
or more. Latterly, a sillj snob of a younger brother, setting up, 
or getting forward, in some small bnainees at Dublin, came once or 
twice, after total neglect before, opened a ' career of ambition ' to 
the poor creature, and persuaded her over to Dublin to keep house 
for him. It was well foreseen what this was likely to end in ; but 
there could be no gainsaying. Poor Helen went (and took the 
consequence, as will be seen) ; bright breakfast-table report of her 
strange sayings and ways (gentle, genial lambency of grave hu- 
mour and intelligence — wittiest of wit that I ever heard was poor 
in comparison I) ceased altogether then ; and to us, also, the con- 
sequences for the time were variously sad. 

To Mrs. Aitken, Dumfries. 

Ohelsea : End of Deo. 1S4S. 

My dear Jane, — ^I am not up to much writing yet ; my 
three weeks' confinement to bed, and the violent medicine 
that was given me to put down my cough, have reduced 
me to the consistency of a jelly. But I will not write a 
long letter, but tell you now in a short one how glad I was 
of the little token of your kind remembrance, which 
reached me the other night just when I was trying to sit 
up for the first time. Your letter made me cry ; which is 
always a good sign of a letter, don't you think % But, my 
dear, what do you mean by * forgiving ' you % What un- 
kind thing did you ever do to me ? I have not the faint- 
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est recollection of your ever doing unkindly by me in your 
life 1 At Craigenputtock we used to have little squabbles 
about the servants and ' all that sort of thing ' ; but in 
these it strikes me I was always quite as much an aggres- 
sor as a sufferer, and on the whole, considering the amount 
of human imperfection going, and the complexities we had 
to work in at Craigenputtock, I think we got through that 
business 'as well as could be expected'; and certainly 
you did not get through it woi-st. Believe me, my dear 
sister, I have none but kind feelings towards you and kind 
recollections of you. Although we are widely parted now, 
and although much has changed incredibly since those days 
at the Hill which you remind me of, the regard I conceived 
for you then lias gone on the same, though so seldom giv- 
ing any sign of itself. 

We are still in a fearful puddle here. Helen's loss has 
been a serious affair. The temporary servant we have 
drives Carlyle and my cousin to despaii', and I am pretty 
near despair from seeing them so put about while myself 
cannot go to the rescue, as I could so well have done but 
for this dreadful cold. I have no decided prospect yet of 
anything better. I put an advertisement in the ' Times ' 
newspaper but the only applicant as yet resulting from it 
was not to be thought of. 1 will inclose you Dr. Christie's 
brief account of her. There was a Highland woman of- 
fered the other day, whom I mean to inquire further into, 
though she rather shocked me by having forgotten what 
part of the Highlands she came from 1 I will write when 
I am stronger and tell you what comes of us. It is a great 
worry my cousin being here when everything is so wretch- 
edly uncomfortable, although I suppose there was absolute 
need of her while I was confined to bed. 

Ever your affectionate 

J. C. 

Kind regards to James. 
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LETTEB 90. - 

This is the catastrophe or titter do'wn-break of Pessima, whom 
I still remember as a handsome, cnltiTated-looking Edinburgh 
girl, speaking Scotch like an Edinburgh gentlewoman, and exhib- 
iting a character and style of procedure detestable beyond any 
previons specimen I had ever known of. She had been carefully 
trained by pious Edinburgh ladies ; was filled with the conscious- 
ness of free grace ; and, I belieye, would have got more real educa- 
tion, as I told her, if she had been left to puddle through the gut- 
ters with her neglected fellow brats, by whom she would have been 
trampled out of the world had she behaved no better than now. 
Indisputably the worst specimen of Scotch character I haye ever 
seen produced. My brief request to her was to disappear straight- 
way, and in no region of God's universe, if she could avoid it, 
ever to let me behold her again. The poor devil, I believe, died 
in a year or two, and did not come upon the streets as predicted of 
her. 

Betty, the old Haddington servant, who had been concerned ia 
the sending or sanctioning of this wretched creature, was deeply 
grieved and disappointed. The charm for Betty had been the per- 
fect Free Kirk orthodoxy and free grace professions of this Pessi- 
ma, who, I think, reported at home that she had been obliged to 
leave us, having actually noticed once or oftener that we ' received' 
on Sabbath. 

The cousin mentioned here is good Helen Welsh, of Liverpool, 
Maggie's eldest sister, whose amiable behaviour and silent helpful- 
ness in this sordid crisis I still well remember. The improvised 
old woman, I remember, got the name of slowcoach between us, 
and continued for perhaps three weeks or more. She was a very 
white-apioned, cleanly old creature, and I once noticed her sitting 
at some meal in her kitchen, with a neatness of table-doth and 
other apparatus, and a serene dignity of composure in her poor old 
self, that were fairly pathetic to me. For the rest, never did I see 
so sordid a domestic crisis appointed for such a mistress, in this 
world I But it had its kind of compensation too ; and is now more 
noble and queenlike to me than all the money in the bank could 
have made it. 

The little creature called Anne did prove a good cockney parallel 
of Scotch Helen Mitchell, and served us well (with only one fol- 
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lower, our bntcher^s lad, who came silently, and sat two hours once 
a week) : follower and she were then wedded, went to Jersey, where 
we heuxL of their doing well in the butcher's business ; but, alas, 
before long, of poor Anne's falling ill and dying. 

Before Anne's quitting us, dottle Helen had finished her lady- 
hood at Dublin, quarrelled with her fool of a brother there, and 
retired to Kirkcaldy, signifying the wannest wish to return hither. 
She did return, poor wretch, but was at once discerned (not by me) 
to be internally in a state of chaos ; and within three months, for 
open and incurable drunkenness, had to be dismissed. Endless 
pains were taken about her ;' new place proyided (decent old widow 
in straitened circumstances, content to accept so much merit in a 
servant and tried to cure the drunkenness). But nothing whatever 
could avail ; the wretched Helen went down and down in this Lon- 
don element, and at last was sent home to her kindred in Kirkcaldy 
to die. 'Poor bit dottle,' what a history and tragedy in small ! — 
T. O. 

To Mrs. Stirling^ Hill Street, Edirihurgh. 

5 Cbeyne Row, Chelsea: Dec. 29, 1816. 

My dearest Susan, — I wonder if you are out of anxiety 
about your sister ? I am almost afraid to begin telling you 
of my own troubles, without being first satisfied of that. 
But it seems unkind, after all your exertions, to provide 
me with a servant, not to tell you of the catastrophe of 
the one sent me by Betty I It is only now, for the first 
time, that I am in a condition to give you the disgusting 
history ; for I was taken ill in the second week of her ; 
have been three weeks confined to bed, and a week more 
to my bedroom fireside; and am just emerged into the 
library, between which and my bedroom I look forward 
with ^a certain resignation ' to passing all the rest of the 
winter. 

You would see by my last letter that I was dubious as 
to the result of that Edinburgh damsel. I tried to hope 
the best and cultivate patience and cheerfulness ; but your 
notion that she had been too much petted for this situation 
gained on me every day. She showed no disposition to 
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learn her work ; in fact, she became every day more sulky 
and slovenly ; and, on the first washing-day, she burst out 
on me with a sort of hysterical insolence; declared she 
' had never been told by anybody she was to wash ; ' that 
^ no one woman living could do my work,' and when I told 
her the answer to that was, that it had been done by ' one 
woman ' for eleven years, without the slightest complaint, 
she said, almost screamed, ' Oh yes, there are women that 
like to make slaves of themselves, and her you had was of 
that sort, but I will never slave myself for anybody's pleas- 
ure.' I asked her if she would be so good as state calmly 
what she meant to do. To * go, to be sure.' * Did she 
propose repaying me her expensfes, then ? ' * K"o, she had 
no money.' I thought the only way to treat such a crea- 
ture, who seemed to have no sense of obligation, or any- 
thing else but her * own sweet will,' was to let her depart 
in peace, and remain a loser of only two guineas, and not 
of my temper as well. So I told her, well, she might go 
at the end of her month, only to make no noise, if possible, 
for the remaining three weeks. But even this was too 
much to ask. In the second week of her, I was laid up in 
bed with one of my serious colds, caught by doing the 
most of her work myself, and exposing myself after quite 
an unusual fashion ; once there, I lay, with a doctor attend- 
ing me daily ; and dosing me with tartar-emetic and opium, 
till I had hardly any sense left, and was too weak to 
cough ; while Carlyle and my cousin had to shift for them- 
selves and me too, with an occasional helping hand from 
our postman's wife. Isabella, meanwhile, crying about her 
* hands getting all spoilt with dirty work'; and doing 
nothing she could help ; till on Saturday night, just a fort- 
night after she had come, she sent me word in my bed, 
that if I did not let her go next day (Sunday !) she * would 
take fits, and be laid up in my house a whole year, as 
happened to her once before in a place where the work 
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was too hard.' Carlyle told her to go in the devil's name ; 
and a little more of his mind he told her ; which was a 
satisfaction for me to have said in his emphatic way, since 
I was unable to rebuke her myself ! But you may fancy 
the mischief all this did to a poor woman taking tartar- 
emetic and opium every two hours! When my doctor 
came next day, he said it ^ was well he had not been here 
at the time, as he would have certainly dashed her brains 
out!' By that time, however, she was gone; actually 
rushed off after breakfast on Sunday ! — (so much for * free 
grace,' of which she professed to be full !)-— smartly dressed, 
and very happy, they told me — off to the ^ seven cousins,' 
with whom I had, more good-naturedly than wisely, per- 
mitted her, at her own request, to pass all the previous 
Sunday ; leaving me very ill in bed, and no servant in the 
house ! The day after, she brought an omnibus and a fe- 
male friend to the door, in the finest spirits, to take away 
her box ; and from that day to this I have heard no more 
of her! But if such a character as she exhibited here 
does not lead her to the streets some day, I shall be greatly 
surprised. Of course her respectable appearance, backed 
out by the seven cousins, will have got her another place 
ere now ; where, if men-servants be kept, she may exert 
herself. My doctor said he could tell by her looks, the first 
day she opened the door to him, that she had then, or had 
quite lately had, the green sickness, and that I was well 
rid of her. 

And now I might write a few sheets more, of the old 
half -dead cook, whom a lady who was going to part with 
her at any rate, on account of her * shocking bad temper,' 
obligingly made over to us as ^ a temporary,' at an hour's 
notice. Such as she is, she has been an improvement on 
Isabella, for she does her best. But oh, what a puddle it 
has been ! and rushing down of an orderly house to chaos I 
Another fortnight of it would have sent my not too pa- 
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tient Imsband raving mad ! Since I got out of bed I have 
been seeing all sorts of horrid-looking females ^ inquiring 
after the place ; ' and two days ago finally settled with one 
not homd-looking, but a cheery little * button ' of a crea- 
ture, with a sort of cockney resemblance to Helen ; she 
has been nearly three years in a similar situation close by, 
which she has only left in consequence of the mistress hav- 
ing died, and the master going into lodgings. He gave 
her an excellent character to my cousin ; especially for 
quiet habits. ' She had only one lover who came to see 
her, and one female friend (liappy little woman !), both 
highly respectable, and not too troublesome.' She is to 
come on the last night of the year. 

This will reach you on the first day of the new year ; 
and I put many good wishes and a kiss into it. 

Do write to me how your sister is. 

Ever your affectionate 

Jane Cabltlb. 

LETTER 91. 
To Miss Hden Wdsh^ Liverpool. 

Chelaeft; Jan. 20, 1847. 

Dearest Helen, — One hears much fine talk in this hypo- 
critical age about seeking and even finding one's own 
happiness in * the happiness of others ; ' but I frankly con- 
fess to you that I, as one solitary individual, have never 
been able to confound the two things, even in imagination, 
so as not to be capable of clearly distinguishing the differ- 
ence ; and if every one would endeavour, as I do, to speak 
without cant, I believe there would be a pretty general ad- 
mission on the part of sinful humanity that to eat a comfort- 
able beef -steak when one is hungry yields a satisfaction of 
a much more positive character than seeing one's neighbour 
eat it I For the fact is, happiness is but a low thing, and 
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there is a confusion of ideas in running after it on stilts. 
When Sir Philip Sidney took the water from his own 
parched lips to give it to the dying soldier, I could take 
my Bible oath that it was not happiness he felt ; and that 
he would never have done that much admired action if his 
only compensation had been the pleasure resulting to him 
from seeing the dying soldier drink the water ; he did it 
because he could not help himself ; because the sense of 
duty, of self-denial, was stronger in him at the moment 
than low human appetite ; because the soul in him said, do 
it; not because utilitarian philosophy suggested that he 
would find his advantage in doing it, nor because Socin- 
ian dilettanteism required of him a beautiful action ! 

Well, but if these moral reflections are not a preamble 
to something more relevant, I find such a commencement 
of a letter * what shall I say ? strange, upon my honour ! ' 
Do you so ? my sweet little cousin — ^be thankful, then ! we 
live in a world of commonplace ; a strange letter, a strange 
woman, so far from being taken sharply to task, should be 
accepted graciously, as a sort of refreshing novelty. 

But if I cannot show you that my moral reflections lead 
to something, I can show you that something led to them. 
I had been looking over the last budget of autographs that 
I had got together for you. Such distinguished names f 
' To be sure,' I said to myself, ^ these will make her f orttme 
in autographs.' And then I felt a certain self-complacency, 
a certain presentiment of your satisfaction in seeing your 
collection swelling into something really worth while ; and 
having the pen in my hand to write to you, I was on the 
point of putting on the paper some such fadaise as this : 
^It was a capital thought in me, dearest Helen, the making 
of this collection for you. My own pleasure in sending 
you the autographs being greater, I am sure, than any you 
can feel in receiving them.' But the sentence having 
reached a full stop, in my head, my better judgment said, 
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' Ball 1 Beware of the Socinian jargon, ma chUre^ there is 
always " a do at the bottom of it 1 " ' and so my pen dashed 
off, of itself as it were, into a reactionary tirade against 
* the welfare-of -others ' principle. 

I have been long plaguing Carlyle to give me, for you, 
one of the letters of Varnhagen von Ense; for besides 
being the autograph of a distinguished author and diplo- 
matist and husband of Bahel, you will find it curious for 
its perfect beauty. I never saw such writing; and in 
whatever haste, in sickness or in health, it is always the 
same. 

Carlyle was very grumpy about parting with one of his 
letters ; but, having taken a great deal of trouble for him 
the other day in seeking out some notes he wanted fi*om his 
tiimk of old papers, he presented me with this one as a re- 
ward ; and also, I suppose, as an encouragement to future 
exertions of like utility. 

Besides Varnhagen von Ense, you have here Goethe, 
Sir Walter Scott, Rogdl's, Sir K. Peel, a whole note from 
Harriet Martineau (before our friendship), Charles Buller, 
Count d'Orsay, Milman, a very characteristic note from 
Mazzini, Lord Stanley, Mrs. Austin, Lockhart^ Thackeray 
(alias Titinarsh), Allan Cunningham. 

Tell Jeannie that when I informed Mazzini yesterday 
that Geraldine was to be here on Monday, he first stared, 
then said ' Well I after then I come for ten minutes only ! ' 
and then, looking into the fire, gave a long, clear whistle 1 
Jeannie can figure the sort of mood in which alone Maz- 
zini could dream of whistling ! 

But alas ! I must go and clean the lamp, a much less 
agreeable occupation than writing to you, my dear. But 
such consequences of the fall of Adam will always exist 
Nothing will go on any time without human labour. 

Ever your affectionate cousin, 

J. Ca&lyle. 
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LETTER 92. 

To Mis8 Hden WeUhy LiverpooL 

Chelsea : July 15, 18i7. 

My dearest Helen, — I would have written yesterday, if I 
could have done anything on earth but cry. I suppose 
' the fact is,' as Carlyle says, * that I am very unwell.' In 
a general way I can keep from crying at all rates. But 
this heat is most disorganising and demoralising. And so 
I fell a-crying in the morning over my gifts, and could not 
stop myself again. 

Carlyle had prepared a cameo-brooch for me, and I cannot 
tell how.it is, butj his gifts always distress me more than a 
scold from him would do. Then the postman handed in 
your letter and little box, and that brought all sorts of remi- 
niscences of home and of Templand along with it ; a beauti* 
f ul little thing as ever I beheld 1 but too beautiful and too 
youthful for the individual intended to wear it. A hat-box 
from poor Bolte completed the overthrow of my sensibility : 
it contained an immense bouquet of the loveliest flowers, 
in the middle of which was stuck — her picture ! in water- 
colours, and gilt-framed, and a note. I shall send you the 
note, that you may see Bolte in her best phase. People 
wonder always why I let myself be bored with that woman, 
but, with all her want of tact in the everyday intercourse 
of life, she manifests a sentiment on occasions so delicate 
and deep, that I should be a brute not to be touched by it. 

Whose is the hair in the little basket ? it looks all one 
shade. 

Thank you, dearest, and the others concerned in that 
little realised ideal of cousinly remembrance. I have at- 
tached it to my bracelet, but it seems almost a pity to wear 
it there. I was thinking whether I ought not to have my 
nose pierced and suspend it from that. 
Vol. L— 19 
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Perhaps I shall see jon this summer after all. I really 
am suffering dreadfully from the heat ; quite as ill, in a 
different way, as I was in winter from the cold. 

I cannot sleep or eat, can hardly sit upright, and am in 
a continual high fever, obliged to keep wet cloths on my 
head all day long. In these astonishing circumstances 
Carlyle declares I absolutely must go away, and best to 
Haddington. He will take me there and leave me ; so if 
I go to Haddington I shall surely go to Auchtertool ; but I 
am not there yet. I am to write to Miss Donaldson to-day, 
to inquire if her house he empty ; if the London family 
are there I shall consider that objection final. 

I hope, if I go, I may get off before Greraldine returns, 
for I am not up to any visitor just now, not even to an 
a/ngel awaree. 

Kind love to all. I have that letter to Miss Donaldson 
to write and am already worn out 

Ever your affectionate 

Janb Gabltle. 

LETTER 93. 

October-November^ 1846. — ^We went for a week to the Grange — 
old Bogers, &c. My poor Jane's health very feeble. Beginning 
of December, bothered by varioas things, change of serrants, fool- 
ish Helen off to Dublin to a foolish brother there, and to rain, as it 
proved. My dear little woman fell quite ill — Dr. Christie attend- 
ing — and for three weeks was helpless, oftenest in bed, amid these 
household irritations, now painful to remember. Helen Welsh 
luckily was here on visit from Liverpool ; before New Yearns Day 
the hurly-burly, bad servants, Free Kirk Edinburgh ones, slow 
coach &C., swept away, and a new good one got ; and my darling, 
once more victorious, seemed to be herself again. 

End of Jannaiy, part of February 1847, at Bay House, Alverstoke ; 
there again, however, she had a miserably bad sore throat, sad to 
read of in her letters. I idle, lying painfully fallow all this time, 
brother John busy with his Dante. 

Augost 1847 we go for Matlock, stay about a fortnight. W. £. 
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Forater over from Bawdon (Bradfoid neighbonrhood), loyal oheeiy 
ex-Quaker then, Badical poHtioian now, ran over to join ns, and, 
pressinglj hospitable, took as home with him. Charming drive to 
ShefSeld irom the Peak conntiy. Stay at Bawdon for another 
fortnight ; there part ; I for Scotsbrig, mj Jeannie for a trial daj 
or two at Bamsley (brother of Mrs. Foolet's there), and so home 
to Ghelsea.— T. O. 

To T. CarlyUy Scotsbrig. 

5 Cheyne Bow : Saturday, Sept. 11, 1847. 

Here I am, then, safe and sound I rather tired, and as 
yellow as saffron with yesterday^s journey ; but that is all. 
I left Bamsley at one, and got home at eleven, rather low 
when I stopped at my own door all alone ; bnt Anne re- 
<^ived me with a little outburst of affection, as cheering as 
it was unexpected. What you will consider more to the 
purpose, she had everything in the nicest possible order ; 
seemed really to have exerted herself to the uttermost in 
divining and executing my wishes. A better-cleaned house 
I never set my foot in : and even her own little person had 
bloomed out into new clothes for the occasion. All the 
carpets have been not only up, and most effectually cleaned, 
and nailed down again, as nobody but myself ever succeeded 
in nailing them before, but she has been at the unbargained- 
f or pains to darn them, wherever they needed it. Nay, 
she has actually learned to stand on steps, and dusted every 
book on the shelves ! Mrs. Piper has been at work like a 
very Brownie. Postie * and she came at four o'clock one 
morning, and washed up all the blankets and counterpanes. 
And then the little post-woman herself fell upon the ehair 
and table-covers, and, having washed them quite beautifully, 
nailed them all on again ; so that the whole house looks as 
bright as a new pin. Postie had also helped to beat the car- 
pets, considering that Eaves ' was rather slimming them ; 

> Our exoeUent, pnnotnal and obliging portman, for above twenty yean. 
* The ortler, tamed out (aeven or eight years after) to be a very great soamp. 
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but he charged Anne to keep this, and indeed all his do- 
ings, a secret from me. To fall to work messing and paint- 
ing inside, now that everything is so well cleaned, and so 
late in the year, would, I think, be ' very absord.' ' When 
the parlour is new-papered and painted, it should be done 
properly, and proper painting ti^es a prodigious time ; but 
I will see somebody to-morrow, to speak at least concerning 
the outside. 

I have not seen John yet, but he will come, I suppose, 
after his proofs are corrected. Nobody else knows of my 
return, and I shall keep it ' a secret to please him,'* till I 
feel a need of company, which I fancy will not be for some 
weeks to come. Meanwhile I have plenty to employ me, 
in siding * drawers and locked places, which I left in the 
disgracefuUest confusion ; and in re-habilitating the clothes- 
department, which has been wonderfully reduced and dilap- 
idated by these weeks of travel, to say nothing of plenty 
of letters lying on my conscience. Did you find at Scots- 
brig a letter from Anthony Sterling announcing his father's 
death ? Anne says he (Anthony) called here last Saturday 
to ask the address ; and she gave him the Rawdon one. 
The poor old man had been quite insensible for a week be- 
fore his death ; and the week before that, he had insisted 
on having himself brought in the carriage to this door, 
though even then he was speechless. Anne said it was 
the saddest thing slie ever saw ; he waved to her to come 
to him, and made signs as if he were leaving a message for 
me, pointed repeatedly to his lips, and then to the house, 
and then shook his head with tears running down. How 
often I have made a jest of that old man's afPection for me, 
and now it looks one of the most valuable affections I ever 
possessed, for he clung to it till his last moment of con- 

* Brother Johu*8 phraae. 

* * Oa qae manger un hareng ? CTeit on aeoret poor lui pUdn ? * 

* Lancashire for * sorting.' 
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BcioQ^ness. His nurse, who came with him^ told Anne she 
knew I was not at home, but it was perfectly impossible to 
hinder his coming. Anthony, Anne says, seemed ' dread- 
fully cut up ; ' he ' could hardly speak to her, for the tears 
in his throat.' 

Your letter was lying for me last night when I came in, 
and gave me somehow the feeling of a letter written out of 
Hades. I hope I shall get anotlier soon. I hardly sup- 
posed your Manchester worshippers, and least of all Ger- 
aldine, would let you oflf on the Tuesday. As to me, I 
could not well have got home on the Wednesday, even if 
much set on it, which I was not. On Tuesday, Nodes ' 
and his wife took me through two immense factories, 
and a long drive besides in a phaeton. On the way home 
I was seized with one of my very worst fainting headaches, 
and had to be carried from the carriage to bed, where I 
lay in what they took for a last agony, till midnight. 
Nothing could be kinder than Mrs. Newton was, but 
kindness could do nothing till the time came. Next day 
I got up to breakfast, but too brashed to dream of going 
off to London ; so I agreed to stay till Friday. They 
would fain have had it Monday, but I could not be so silly 
as to change my day twice. My visit was a highly suc- 
cessful one, except for that headache, which might have 
happened anywhere. The children are beautiful, lovable 
children, brought up as children used to be in my time, and 
no trouble to anybody. Mrs. Newton herself grows more 
attractive for me the more I see of her ; her quiet good sense 
and loving-heartedness, and perfect naturalness, are very 
refreshing to one's world-used soul. Even poor Nodes is 
a much more interesting man at the head of his mill and 
his family than when hanging loose on society in London 
— ^but it is twenty minutes after four. Ever youra, 

J. C. 

^ Nodes Newton, Mrs. PauleVi brother at Bamflley. 
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I;ETTEB94. 

JoTm ForsteTj Esq,^ 58 ImccHmfs Imt Fields. 

6 Gheyne Bow, ChelMa : Tuesday, Sept. 14, 1847. 

Dear Mr. Forster, — Here I am, then I returned to Chel- 
sea ; a sadder and a wiser woman for my five weeks of 
pursuit of the picturesque under difficulties. My husband 
and I parted company at Leeds a week ago. He is now in 
Annandale ' spending his time ' (he writes to me) ' chiefly 
in sleeping and in drinking new milk under various forms I ' 
Kather bilious work^ one would say ! but every man to his 
humour ! For me, I am spending my time chiefly in 1^- u/r 
ing the devil out of a — Yorkshire kitten I which I have ' 
adopted for its inexpressible charm of tigerishness. But a 
huge brown-paper parcel of MS. lies like an incubus on my 
free spirit ! What is to be done ? When and how are we 
to get through it ? 

Since I arrived on Friday night, I have spoken with no 
mortal but my maid, and twice for ten minutes with my 
brother-in-law. I believe, besides you, there is still a man, 
or perhaps two, of my acquaintance left. But I feel so 
mesmerised by the silence and the dimness, that I have no 
power to announce my return. 

Write to me. I am prepared for anything. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Jans Cablyxje. 

LETTER 95. 
To T. Ca^Vyhy Scotshrig. 

Chelsea: Thnnday, Sept 10, 1847. 

Here are three notes for you, dear ; and I cannot send 
them without a few lines from myself, though up to the 
ears in my curtains. 

If I had waited patiently a few hours longer yesterday, 
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I might have spared you a shrewing. Your nice long let- 
ter came in the evening ; and before that, I had also seen 
John, and been favoured with a reading of your letter 
to him. I could have found in my heart to box his ears, 
when I found it had been in his pocket since Monday 
night, and I only told of it then, at three o'clock on 
Wednesday, after my remonstrance was gone to the post- 
office. He did not seem to consider my impatience in the 
meanwhile ' of the slightest consequence.' In fact, he is, 
for the moment, ^ a miserable wretch, lost in proof-sheets.' * 
He reminds me of the grey chicken at Craigenputtock, 
that went about for six weeks cackling over its first egg. 
If everybody held such a racket over his book as he, over 
this Dante of his, the world would be perfectly uninhabit- 
able. But he comes seldom, and has always to ' take the 
road again ' in a few minutes, so I manage to endure the 
cackling with a certain stoicism. 

Nothing has happened to me since yesterday, except 
that in the evening I was startled, almost terrified, by a 
knock at the door. It was Fuz! I had written to him 
about G.'s * manuscript, and he answered my note in per- 
son, by return of post. I had expected ^ a gentle and free 
passage of pennies,' extending through, perhaps, a fort- 
niglit, before a meeting actually came off. 

He seemed very strong-hearted for the reading, which 
could not, however, be commenced last night, for he had 
to attend the sale of Shakspeare's house ; but on Sunday 
evening, * by all that was sacred,' we would fall to in ear- 
nest, ' trusting in Grod that on that night he should find me 
in good voice.' Meanwhile, * were there any books — any- 
thing on earth — ^I wished?' He would send Henry to- 
day. He stayed only half-an-hour — very fatl 

This morning a still greater terror struck into me when 

> ' Lost in BtatUtios,' said old Sterling, of a certain philosopher here. 
sQeraldine. 
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a carriage lapped at the door while I was sitting at break- 
fast in mj dressing-gown. It was Anthony Sterling on 
his way from Headley. He did not offer at coming in ; 
merely sent the servant to ask if I would be at home in 
the afternoon. I am glad he is coming, for I will get him 
to send me his painter, the one who was to bring me an esti- 
mate having never returned. I walked up to the Library 
yesterday to get myself, if possible, somethiug to read. 
White Owl * expected to-day : library ' too bad for any- 
thing ; ' officials mortal drunk, or worse — overtaken with in- 
curable idiocy I Kot a book one could touch without get- 
ting oneself made filthy. I expressed my horror of the scenei, 
and was answered: ^ Are you aware, ma'am, of the death 
of Mrs. Cochrane ? ' I brought away the last four numbers 
of ' Vanity Fan-,' and read one of them in bed, during the 
night. Very good, indeed, beats Dickens out of the world. 

Chalmers is now raising brick fabrics — ^perfectly incom* 
prehensible in their meaning hitherto ' — in front of his 
house.' I told old John and tlie other workmen, yester* 
day, that there was no longer a doubt that they had all 
gone perfectly deranged. John shook his head quite sor* 
rowfully, and said * it was only too true.' 

The ^ National,' Fuz told me, had started a very feasible 
idea about the Duke de Praslin's intention, in taking the 
loaded pistol with him. He had ordered the porter to 
come half-an-hour sooner than usual, and straight to his 
bedroom. He meant to shoot the porter, and make him 
pass for the murderer. 

Fuz was awfully excited on the subject of Luzzi.* 

Ever yours, 

J. W. C. 

* Poor old Ooohrane, our first llbraruui of London Library, and essentially 
the builder and arohiteot there. The only real bibliographer I have ever met 
with in Britain. 

3 Tnmed oat to be a pocoh and pillars. * Then No. 4, Cheyne Bow. 

* Have f oigotten. 
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LETTER 96. 
To T. CaHyley Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea: Wednesday, Sept S3, 1847. 

You are to know, then, that ever since I wrote the last 
letter to you, I have had no history ' to speak of,' having 
been confined pretty constantly to bed. When I wrote 
the last letter, I was already ill ; in fact, I had never felt 
well from the first day of my return. But at that writing, 
I perceived I was in for some sort of regular illness. I 
thought, at first, it was going to be a violent cold, but it 
has not turned to a cold. I suppose a doctor would call it 
some sort of bilious or nervqus fever. Whatever it has 
been, I have suffered horribly from irritation, nausea, and 
languor ; but now I am in the way of getting well again. 
I am out of bed to-day, and able to write to you, as you 
see. John has been yerj kind to me, since he knew of my 
illness, which was not till Sunday afternoon. He has 
come to see me twice a day ; and one time stayed four hours 
in my bedroom, reading to me, &c. I prohibited him 
from telling you of it, as I did not want you to be kept 
anxious. But now I am so much better that there is not 
the slightest occasion for anxiety ; and as to your being 
there, and not here, I assure you it has been the great- 
est possible comfort to me that it so happened. I can be 
twice as patient and composed, I find, when there is no- 
body put about by my being laid up. Had you been here, 
I should have struggled on longer without taking to bed, 
and been in the desperatest haste to get out of it. All the 
nursing possible has been given me, by Anne and Mrs. 
Piper ; and the perfect quiet of the house could not have 
been had on other terras, nor could Anne have had time to 
attend to me as I required, if we had not had the house 
all to ourselves. 
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fear of being thought and published a glntton.' The 
quantity of wine that John prescribes for me might also 
obtain me the reputation of a dnmkard. And I believe it 
quite necessary, when for days together one's pulse ' could 
not be counted.' Fleming's ^five minutes' prolonged 
themselves to half-an-hour, and then I was obliged to tell 
him that I could sit up no longer. And he went away in 
his little thunder-and-lightning embroidered shirt, and 
his little new curled wig, lisping out : ^ I shall tell Lady 
Harriet that I found you in a temperature sufficient to 
produce a bilious fever.' It was all I could do to keep 
from summoning all my remaining strength together and 
^ doubling him up,' ' prating in that fashion to me, who 
had just come through such a week of suffering. Never 
mind, Chalmers's old John comes to ask after me the first 
thing every morning ; and he keeps all the pianos down. 
And my maid nurses me with an alacrity and kindness 
that could not be bought with money ; and the more I eat, 
the better you are always pleased. 

Kind regards to them all. I hope your mother don't say 
every half -hour, ^ I wonder how Jane is ? ' 

Yours ever, 

J. W. C. 
LETTEB 98. 

To T. Carlyle, Scotahrig. 

AddiBOombe * : Friday, Oct 1, 1847. 

Just two lines, dear, before starting, in case I arrive, as 
is likely, with a head too bad for writing from Chelsea, by 
to-day's post. 

My visit here has gone off rather successfully in one sense. 
I never saw Lady Harriet in such spirits, so talkative and 

> Singnlar indeed 1 In thia worid the f oroe of nonaenae oonld no farther go. 
* Dickens, * Dombey's marriage,' man of ^ soienoe ' contemplating Dombey 
on that occasion. 

' On a visit to Lady Harriet Baring. 
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disposed to be talked to. I should have enjoyed being be- 
side her more than nsaal if I had not felt a need of exert- 
ing myself much beyond my strength, as she made a point 
of ignoring the fact that anything ailed me. I fancy it 
must bo one of her notions about me, that I am hypochon- 
driacal ; and to be made well by being treated as though 
there was not a doubt of it.^ 

Happily, I have got through it without giving any trou- 
ble ; but shall be glad to get home to-day, where I may have 
a fire in my room when I am shivering, and a glass of wine 
when 1 am exhausted, and may go to bed when my head 
gets the better of me, without feeling it to be ^ a secret to 
displease her.' Every day here I have had to slip into bed 
about two, and lie with a dreadful headache till five, when 
it went suddenly away. And when the housemaid (not 
Eliza, she is in town) found that I lighted my bedroom fire 
myself, she carried away the coals ; and no bell could bring 
her ; and the room is so cold and damp now there is no 
sun. And then no dinner till six, and no wine but hock, 
which makes me ill ; and John had bid me take two glasses 
(no less) of Madeira ; and, in short, ^ there is no place like 
home ' for being sick in ; and I should understand this, once 
for all. I am a little stronger, however, than I came, though 
I have not had one good night, and I expect to feel the 
benefit of the change when I return. When I look at my 
white, white face in the glass, I wonder how anybody can 
believe I am fancying. , Ever yours, 

J. C. 
LETTER 99. 

To T. Carlyle, Scatshrig. 

CheUea : Satnrdfty, Oot 2, lSi7. 

^Thanks God,' dear, I write from home again! I ar- 
rived yesterday, much in the state I expected, with a rack- 

* Patience I patience I but there never waa a more complete mistake. 
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ing headache and faceache, but also with a little ^ monarch 
.of all I sorv^ej' feeling, which was compensation ^for 
much ' I In my life I think I never did so enjoy giving 
worders and being waited upon as last night, and being 
iisked what I would like to take, and getting it! And 
.thanks to the considerable mess of porridge, which John 
inculcated, I had some sleep, and to-day I am quite free 
<of headache, and the faceache is greatly diminished ; and 
I had very nice coffee in bed, and a fire to dress at, and, 
in short, I feel in a state of luxury perfectly indescribable! 
Your letter last night, too, was a most agreeable surprise ; 
•two letters in one day ! That L was not exacting enough 
to have ever looked for ! Lady Harriet spoke of writing 
.to you one of these days. On Monday she comes to town, 
ix> go to the Grange on Tuesday, perhaps; for, if Charles 
BuUer comes from Cornwall on Monday, he might like one 
day at the Cottage before they go, in which case they 
would put off going to the Grange till Wednesday. Or, 
perhaps, ^if Mr. Baring wants two days in London,' Lady 
U. would come up with him on Monday and go somewhere 
•(Lord Grey's, I think) over Tuesday. At all events, the 
Grange, after Wednesday, seemed her probable address. 
Some time in November she expected to be in town for a 
week ; and after Christmas she wished us to go to Alver- 
fitoke. She has got a grey Spanish horse, looked up for 
her by Mr. Fleming, and a new riding habit and beaver, 
and is 'going to ride quick now.' The coachman has 
made a new epigram about you. He was backing out Mr. 
Baring in trying to persuade her ladyship to ride the 
' Kangaroo.' * Good gracious ! ' said Lady H., * do none of 
you remember how it behaved with Mrs. Carlyle ? She 
«ould not ride it ! ' ' Pooh I pooh I ' said the old humbug, 
^ Mrs. Carlyle could have ridden the horse perfectly well ; 
it was not the horse Mrs. Carlyle was afraid of. What she 
was afraid of was Mr. Carlyle I ' 
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Well, if the coachman don't appreciate you, here is ^ a 
young heart ' that does, ' immortal one ! ' 

The note I send is accompanied by a blood-red volume 
entitled ^Criticisms.' I have looked at the gratitude in 
the preface — a very grand paragraph indeed about the 
magnificent Trench ! and the colossal Carlyle ; one of whom 
^reminds us of some gigantic river, now winding,' &c., 
4fec. ; 'the other of some tremendous being, struggling 
with mighty power,' &c., &c. A very tremendous block- 
head does this writer remind us of I 

I can tell you next to nothing of Mazzini. After I 
had been at home a week I sent him simply my visiting 
card, which, however, he immediately replied to in per- 
son; but when he arrived I had already fallen ill, was 
just going to bed in a fainting state, and could merely 
shake hands with him and bid him go away. He sent to 
ask for me two or three days after, and a week after he 
came one evening when John was here, who kept him all 
the time talking about Dante, and in an hour I was wearied 
and sent them away together. That is all I have seen of 
liim ; and all he had got to tell me of ' our things' was that 
he had been for weeks expecting private information that 
would take him away at an hour's notice, but that now there 
seemed no prospect of anything immediate taking effect, and 
that on the 10th October he would go to Paris for a month, 
and * into the valley of Madame Sand.' I asked if he had 
meant to put himself at the disposal of the Pope. ' Oh, 
no ! ' he said ; what he aimed at was * to organise and lead 
an expedition into Lombardy, which would be better than 
being an individual under the Pope,' in which woi:jd8 seemed 
to me to lie the whole secret of Mazzini's * failed life.' * 

£ind regards to the others. 

Ever faithfully yonrs, 

J. W. C. 

1 Bolte's tnmalftiion of VerfthUes Leben, 
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LETTER 100. 

This is ThomaB Spedding's residence. I had halted there for a 
day or two on my return. Very sad to leave my dear old mother, 
I can still recollect, and mnch out of sorts, being still in the dumb 
state. What did come next of writing after ' Cromwell ' ? Painter 
Lawrence was there and James Spedding ; both in high spirits. 

To T. Carlyle^ Mirehouse^ Keswick. 

Chelsea : Saturday, Oct. 9, 1847. 

Oh, my dear ! my dear ! I am so busy 1 which is better 
than being ' so sick ' 1 When Mrs. Piper came this morn- 
ing and found me on the steps she looked quite aghast, and 
said, * You will lay yourself up agan ! ' *!Not a bit,' I told 
her ; ' I feel quite strong to-day.' * I am afraid, ma'm,' sug- 
gested the little woman, ^ it is not strength, but the false 
excitement of Mr. Carlyle coming home!' Anne i*e- 
marked, * Whatever it was, it was no use stopping Missus if 
she had anything on her mind. She was an example ! ' 
She ' wondered where there was another lady that could 
stuff chair-cushions, and do anything that was needed, and 
be a lady too I ' So now I think I am strong enough in 
Anne's respect to even smoke in her presence. The worst 
of it is that my work in these days has been Cromwellian 
work — makes no show for the pains, consists chiefly in an- 
nihilating rubbish ; annihilating worms for one thing. 
Only think of Henry Taylor s famous chair ' being partly 
stuffed with dirty old carpet shorn small, which had gener- 
ated naturally these hundred thousand millions of 'small 
beings ' (as Mazzini would say). Mrs. Piper saw some of 
them outside when she washed the covers, and I understood 
that ' indication ' at all events. So I had hair, rubbish, 
and worms, all boiled together in the cauldron, and then 

> A gift of his; atUlberew 
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the clean hair picked out, and then I remade the cnshions 

* with my own liands.' 

Besides this, I have been in a pretty mess with Emerson's 
bed, having some apprehensions lie would arrive before 
it was up again. The quantity of sewing that lies in a lined 
chintz bed is something awfully grand I And I have been 
able to get next to no help, all the sewing women I knew of 
being unable to come, though * sorry to disoblige,' &c. One 
had * work on her hands for three months ' ; another was 

* under a course of physic ' ; another ' found it more profit- 
able to sew at home.' Postie realised me a little woman, 
who, having a baby a month old, could only come for three 
hours in the day ; and one day she came, and had sense 
more or less, and was to come every day for three hours till 
we had finished. But on going home she found 'her baby 
had never cried so much since it was born ; ' and she came 
in the evening to say she could leave it no more ; so there 
was nothing for it but to fall on the thing like a tiger my- 
self, and it is now well forward, though I fear it will not 
be up, as I wished, to delight your eyes when you come. 

For the rest, my life is as still as could be wished. Mr. 
Ireland ' called last night and told me much of your sayings 
at the Brights. Lady Harriet called on Tuesday afternoon. 
She had actually ridden from Addiscombe to London the 
day before on the Spanish horse. * The coachman put Mr. 
Baring on one of the carriage horses,' neither the ' Kanga- 
roo 'nor the chestnut being judged safe company. *Ile 
rode half the way on that, and then the helper came up on 
Muff (the pony), and he got on Muff for the rest of the 
way.' Good Mr. Baring ! I showed Lady H. the book of 
the ' Yoxmg Heart,' and she wrote marginal notes all over 

• A Manohetter *" editorial gentleman/ Ac, dka He and another took me ont 
one evening to Rochdale, where ensued (not by my blame or seeking) a pal- 
try enough speaking-match with John Bright (topics commonplace, shallow, 
totally worthless to me), the only time I ever saw that gentleman, whom I seem 
to have known safficiently without seeing ever since. 
Vol. L— 20 
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it for you, which, she said, along with the list o£ books she 
had sent, might stand very well for a letter. I could not 
but think from her manner that day that she had bethought 
her I had been rather roughly handled on my last visit 
She even offered me a * tonic,* which had been given to her 
by Sir J. Clarke. * Certainly I ought to have something to 
strengthen me ; something to make me eat ! She never 
saw a human creature eat so little!' And a great many 
more unsayings of things she said at Addiscombe. She 
was going to dine at the Greys and next morning to the 
Grange, where were Croker and his women — ^and Miss 
Mitf ord ! ! ! 

Charles BuUer came on Monday, and is going into Nor- 
mandy. Miss Mitford reminds me of Miss Strickland. 
Craik, whom I saw yesterday, told me that the book which 
is the most decided success at present is ' The Queens of 
England 'I Colbnrn has made some twenty thousand 
pounds by it ! And the authoress too is enriched. She 
goes to the Duke of Cleveland's, &c., &c. (Lady Clara told 
John), and is treated there like a high-priestess I everybody 
deferring to her opinions. 

But what is the use of all this writing, and with such a 

horrid pen, when you are coming so soon ? On Monday I 

hardly expect you. But I shall he)ar. Thanks for your 

long letters in such a worry. The Hunts ' give splendid 

Bcmr^ee. 

Ever yours faitlifully, 

J. W. C. 
LETTER 101. 

John Forster^ JSsq.^, 58 LincohCs Inn Fields. 

Chelsea : Saturday, Nov. SO, 1847. 

Dear Mr. Forster, — Sure enough, we are in the gloomy 
month of November, when the people of England * commit 

1 Our neighboun itilL I know not why to prOBperoiu at present. 
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suicide ' under * attenuating circumstances.' The expedi- 
ency, nay necessity, of suiciding myself is no longer a ques- 
tion with me. I am only uncertain as to the manner ! 

On Thursday I was appointed to go to Notting Hill to 
see my husband's bust ; and had to break my appointment, 
unfeeling as it looked to let myself be withheld by any 
weather from going to see my husband's bust. I thought 
it would be more really unfeeling to risk an inflammation 
in my husband's wife's chest, which makes my husband's 
wife such a nuisance as you, an unmarried man, can 
hardly figure. Since then I have mostly lain on the sofa, 
under the horse-cloth, reading, * with one eye shut and the 
other not open ' (as poor Darley used to say), some of those 
divine volumes you lent me. Surely it was in the spirit of 
divination that I selected *The Human Body in Health 
and Disease'; and the ^ Means of Abridging Human Life'; 
and * Hints on the Formation of Character.' One has 
such leisure for forming one's character during a shut-up 
winter! 

You perceive whither all this is tending; and wish that 
I would hasten to the catastrophe. Well, the catastrophe 
is — I write it with tears in my eyes — ^that I cannot venture 
to the play on Monday night. Even if I did pot, as is al- 
most certain I should, bring on my cough, I should pass 
for capricious, insane ; and the worst of it is, C, having 
no longer a duty to fulfil in promoting my happiness, de- 
clares that he won't go either, and that I had best write to 
you that you may take no seats for us. I do so, imwillingly ; 
for if the weather were to ^go soft,' as Geraldine would 
say, I might be about again on Monday ; and in any case 
he ought to go to his friend's first night. But there is no 
rebelling against Providence. 

I am also bothered about these proofs ; ^ C. has got some 
furious objection to my meddling with them— ^ven de- 

> Proofs of a novel by MiH Jewsbnry. 
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clares that I ^ do not know bad grammar when I see it, any 
better than she does ; ' that ^ if I had any faculty I might 
find better employment for it,' Ac, &c. So, after having 
written to her that I would do what she wished, I must 
write again that I am not pennitted. 

I do think there is much truth in the Young German 
idea that marriage is a shockingly immoral institution, as 
well as what we have long known it for — an extremely 
disagreeable one. 

Please countermand the proofs, for every one that comes 

occasions a row. 

Ever affectionately vours, 

J. a 

LETTER 102. 
To John WeUh^ -Esq., Idverpool. 

Chelsea: Deo. 18, 1847. 

My dearest Uncle, — ^I write to you de prqfundisy that is 
to say, from the depths of my tub-chair, into which I have 
migrated within the last two hours, out of the still lower 
depths of my gigantic red bed, which has held me all this 
week, a victim to the ^ inclemency of the season ' ! Oh, 
uncle of my affections, such a season I Did you ever 
feel the like of it ? Already solid ice in one's water jug! 
*poor Gardiners all froz out,' and Captain Sterling go- 
ing at large in a dress of skins, the same that he wore in 
Canada I I tried to make head against it by force of voli- 
tion — kept off the fire as if I had been still at * Miss Hall's,' 
where it was a fine of si.xpence to touch the hearthrug, and 
walked, walked, on Carlyle's pernicious counsel (always for 
me, at least) to ^ take the bull by the horns,' instead of 
following Darwin's more sensible maxim, * in matters of 
health always consult your sensations.' And so, * by work- 
ing late and early, I'm come to what ye see ' 1 in a tub-chair 
— a little live bundle of flannel shawls and dressing-gowns, 
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with little or no strength to speak of, having coughed my- 
self all to fiddle-strings in the course of the week, and ^ in 
a dibble of a temper/ if I had only anybody to vent it on 1 

Nevertheless, I am sure ' I have now got the turn,' for I 
feel what Carlyle would call ^ a wholesome desire to smoke ' ! 
which cannot be gratified, as C. is dining with Darwin ; 
but the tendency indicates a return to my normal state of 
health. 

The next best thing I can think of is to write to thee ; 
beside one's bedroom fire, in a tub-chair, the family affec- 
tions bloom up so sti*ong in one I Moreover, I have just 
been reading for the first time Harriet Martineau's out- 
pourings in the ^ AthensBum,' and ' that minds me,' as my 
Helen says, that you wished to know if I too had gone 
into this devilish thing. Catch me ! What I think about 
it were not easy to say, but one thing I am very sure of, 
that the less one has to do with it the better ; and that it 
is all of one family with witchcraft, demoniacal possession 
— is, in fact, the selfsame principle presenting itself under 
new scientific forms, and under a polite name. To deny 
that there is such a thing as animal magnetism^ and that 
it actually does produce many of the phenomena here re- 
corded, is idle ; nor do I find much of this, which seems 
wonderful because we think of it for the first time, a whit 
more wonderful than those common instances of it, which 
never struck us with surprise merely because we have been 
used to see them all our lives. Everybody, for instance, 
has seen children thrown almost into convulsions by some- 
one going through the motions of tickling them 1 Nay, 
one has known a sensitive uncle shrink his head between 
his shoulders at the fii-st pointing of a finger towards his 
neck! 

Does not a man physically tremble under the mere look 
of a wild beast or fellow-man that is stronger tl^n him- 
self ? Does not a woman redden aU over when she feels 
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her lover's eyes on her ? How then shonld one donbt the 
mysterious power of one individual over another? Or 
what is there more surprising in being made rigid than in 
being made red ? in falling into sleep, than in falling into 
convulsions ? in following somebody across a room, than in 
trembling before him from head to foot ? I perfectly be- 
lieve, then, in the power of magnetism to throw people 
into all sorts of unnatural states of body ; could have be- 
lieved so far without the evidence of my senses, and have 
the evidence of my senses for it also. 

I saw Miss Bdlte magnetised one evening at Mrs. Buller's 
by a distinguished magnetiser, who could not sound his h's, 
and who maintained, nevertheless, tliat mesmerism ' con- 
sisted in moral and intellectual superiority.' In a quarter 
of an hour, by gazing with his dark animal eyes into hers, 
and simply holding one of her hands, while his other rested 
on her head, he had made her into the image of death ; no 
marble was ever colder, paler, or more motionless, and her 
face had that peculiarly beautiful expression which Miss 
Martineau speaks of, never seen but in a dead face, or a 
mesmerised one. Then he played cantrups with her arm 
and leg, and left them stretched out for an hour in an 
attitude which no awake person could have preserved for 
three minutes. I touched them, and they felt horrid — 
stiff as iron, I could not bend them down with all my force. 
They pricked her hand with the point of a penknife, she 
felt nothing. And now comes the strangest part of my 
story. The man, who regarded Carlyle and me as Philis- 
tines, said, * Now are you convinced % ' * Yes,' said Carlyle, 
^ there is no possibility of doubting but that you have stif* 
fened all poor little Miss Bolte there into something very 
a^vf ul.' ^ Yes,' said I pertly, ' but then she wished to be 
magnetised ; what I doubt is, whether anyone could be re- 
duced Xfi that state without thi9 consent of their own voli- 
tion. I should like for instance to see anyone magnetise 
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me I ' * Yon think I could not ? ' said the man with a look 
of ineffable disdain. * Yes,' said 1, ' I defy yon I ' ' Will 
you give me your hand, Miss { ' ^ Oh, by idl means ; ' and I 
gave him my hand with the most perfect confidence in my 
force of volition, and a smile of contempt. He held it in 
one of his, and with the other made what Harriet Martinean 
calls some ' passes ' over it, as if he were darting something 
from his finger ends. I looked him defiantly in the face, 
as much as to say, ^ You must learn to sound your h's, sir, 
before you can produce any effect on a woman like me I ' 
And whilst this or some similar thought was passing 
through my head — ^flash there went over me, from head to 
foot, something precisely like what I once experienced from 
taking hold of a galvanic ball, only not nearly so violent. 
I had presence of mind to keep looking him in the face, 
as if I had felt nothing ; and presently he fiung away my 
hand with a provoked look, saying, ^ I believe you would 
be a very difficult subject, but nevertheless, if I had time 
given me, I am sure I could mesmerise you ; at least, I 
never failed with anyone as yet.' 

Now, if this destroyed for me my theory of the need of 
a consenting will, it as signally destroyed his of moral and 
intellectual superiority ; for that man was superior to me 
in nothing but animal strength, as I am a living woman ! 
I could even hinder him from perceiving that he had mes- 
merised me, by my moral and intellectual superiority 1 Of 
the clairvoyance I have witnessed nothing ; but one knows 
that people with a diseased or violently excited state of 
nerves can see more than their neighbours. When my in- 
sane friend was in this house he said many things on the 
strength of his insanity which in a mesmerised person 
would have been quoted as miracles of clairvoyance. 

Of course a vast deal of what one hears is humbug. 
This girl of Harriet's seems half diseased, half make-be- 
lieving. I think it a horrible blasphemy they are there 
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perpetrating,, in exploiting that poor girl for their idle pur- 
poses of cariosity ! In fact, I quite agree with the girl, 
that, had this Mrs. Winjard lived in an earlier age of tlie 
world, she would have been burned for a witch, and de- 
served it better than many that were ; since her poking 
into these mysteries of natui*e is not the result of supersti- 
tious ignorance, but of educated self-conceit. 

In fact, with all this amoimt of belief in the results of 
animal magnetism, I regard it as a damnable sort of tempt- 
ing of Providence, which I, as one solitary individual, ¥dll 
henceforth stand entirely aloof from. 

And now, having given you my views at great length, I 
will return to my bed and compose my mind. Love to all; 
thanks to Helen. With tremendous kisses. 

Your devoted niece, 

JaITE GAJEtLYLB. 

That wretched little Babbie does not write because I owe 
her a letter. A letter from her would have been some com- 
fort in these di*eary days of sickness ; but since she has not 
bestowed it, I owe her the less thanks. 

LETTER 103. 
To T. Carlyle^ -Esg'j ^ Alversioke.^ 

CheUea : MondAy, Jan. 17, ISiS. 

Well, dearest, I have written what I have written, and 
what I have written I will keep to. If I am spared on foot 
till Thursday, I will go on Thursday, and accept the con- 
sequences — if any. This time I am under engagement to 
go, and it is pitiful to break one's engagement for anything 
short of necessity. But I will never, with the health I 
have, or rather have not, engage to leave home for a long 
fixed period, another winter. One of the main uses of a 

1 Carlyle on yiait theze to Mr. and Lady Harriet Baring, has written to preM 
his wife to join him. — J. JL F. 
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home is to Bt^y in it, when one is too weak and spiritless 
for conforming, without effort, to the ways of other honses. 
Besides, is not home — at least, was it not ^in more earnest 
times ' — ' the woman's proper sphere ' t Decidedly, if she 
' have nothing to keep her at home,' as the phrase is, she 
should ^ find something — or die I ' That is my idea in the 
days of solitary musing. Amusement after a cei*tain age 
is no go ; even when there are no other nullifying condi- 
tions, it gets to be merely distraction, in the Gambardella 
sense ; between which and distraction in the general sense 
there is but a thin partition, so thin that one can heat 
through it, whenever one likes/to listen, the clanking of 
chains, and the shrieking of ^mads,' as plainly as I am 
hearing at this moment the Chalmers's pianoforte. Ah, 
yes, I had found out that, * by my own smartness,' before 
I took to reading on insanity. To be sure, it is hard on 
flesh and blood, when one Mias nothing to keep one at 
home,' to sit down in honest life-weariness, and look out 
into unmitigated zero ; but perhaps it * would be a great 
advantage' just to ^go ahead' in that; the bare-faced in- 
digence of such a state might drive one, like the piper's 
cow, to 'consider,'* and who knows but, in considering 
long enough, one might discover what one ' has wanted,' 
and what one ' wants ' — an essential preliminary to getting 
it. Meanwhile here is Hare's Sterling book come for you 
— ^late, for Miss Wynne had read it four days ago — and 
*with the publisher's compliments.' No copy had been 
sent to Anthony when I saw him ; he had bought it, and 
said if you did not feel yourself bound to place his brother 
in a true h'ght, he must attempt it himself. By the 
way, what a fine fellow that Mr. O. Holmes is 1 a sort of 
man that one would like to see. And Dr. MacEnnery, 
did not you find his letter had a sort of Cromwellian sin- 
cerity and helplessness 'not without worth'? My head 

» Note, p. 73. 
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aches a great deal, which is natural, for, except the first 
night after you went, I have slept little — Bome three hours 
a night, and that in small pieces ; bat I am able to lie quite 
peaceably, without reading. 

• 

LETTEB 104. 
To T. CarlyUy Esq.^ at AlverstoJce. 

Chelsea : Jul 18, 184& 

Ah, my dear 1 We are both busy reflecting, it would 
seem ; driven to it, by quite opposite pressures — ^you by 
stress of society, and I by stress of solitude. A la bonne 
keure ! reflection is golden ; provided one ' go into prac- 
tice with it ; ' otherwise, if, as in my case, for most part it 
serves only to make the inward darkness more visible, why, 
then, as John said of the senna, one had ^ better take it, 
but perhaps one had better not.' 

Poor human creatures ^ after all M I am heartily sorry 
for them, severally, and in the lump ; think sometimes it 
would be ' a great advantage ' if we were all ^ fed off 1 ' but 
one thinks many things, in moments of 'UTienthusiasm, 
which one does not authentically mean. To-day, however, 
is the brightest of sunshiny days ; and last night I slept 
like a Christian, and bo I ought to feel better, and shall, 
perhaps, before evening. No letters but your own, for 
which I was thankful. There was one last night from Es- 
pinasse — £oo much of Emerson, whom he * likes much 
better than he did.' In reply to my charge that Emerson 
had no ideas (except mad ones) that he had not got out of 
yo\i^ Espinasse answei*s prettily, * but pray, Mrs. Carlyle, 
who has ? ' He (E.) had been discussing you with a * Bey,' 
whom he met at Geraldine's, sent by the Egyptian ; and 
the Bey * had the impudence to say': * M. Carlyle via pas 
assez de fond pour P esprit fram^aise.^ 

I must not write any more to-day, for that weary head 
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^ likes ^ writing as ill as Mrs. Howatson's ^ disgaster ' liked 

ewe cheese. 

Faithfully yours^ 

Jake W. 0. 

LETTER 105. 
To T. CaHyle^ at Aherstohe. 

Chelaea : Jan. 3t, 184a 

Well, dear, I have written to Lady Harriet that I am 
not going at all — the only rational course under the cir- 
cumstances. So now you are to do what you think best 
for yourself, without i-eference to me. You are not to 
hurry home on my account. I am not so ill as to make 
that a duty for you ; nor so well as to make it a pleasure. 
But if you continue ill yourself, you will certainly be bet- 
ter in your own nest, with me to tell it to, and all your 
own way, as far as material things are concerned. Do not 
be uneasy about me. I should know the ways of this sort 
of cold by now ; and I am sure that with reasonable care 
it need turn to nothing dangerous, though it might easily 
be fixed in my lungs by any rashness. John said he 
would write a note himself. I sent for him to take counsel 
before I began writing. Some Watts have come to town, 
with whom he dines, &c. ; and it is amazing how, in a few 
days, he has gone all to smithers (morally). Last night he 
came, for an hour, before going to these Watts, and found 
me lying on the sofa, very much done up, and coffing worse 
than usual * How d'ye d(5 ? ' he said, like Mr. Toots. 

Mercy, I am going to be belated. 

LETTER 106. 
To John Forster^ Esq.y 58 LincohCs-Inn Fidds. 

5 Cheyne Bow : Saturday, Feb. lS4a 

Dear Mr. Forster, — It is too bad to plague you with * a 
delicate embarrassment ' of mine, when you are overhead 
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in ^ earnest work ; ' but what can I do ? If yoa do not 
cut me out, mj husband will, at the least, seud me to 
Gehenna ; and I would much rather not. 

Geraldine writes to me this morning (our correspon- 
dence had been at a still-stand ever since that feast of 
' meats,' ' and love, and tobacco, at the Fornisari's) that I 
may expect a copy of her book next week. I had no 
notion it would be ready so soon. Well ! for the delicate 
embarrassment — she does not say anything about the ded- 
ication to Mrs. Paulet and myself — which her heart was 
much set on some months ago, and which, that is my share 
in it, I neither positively accorded to, nor positively de- 
clined at the time, meaning to revise the question when 
the book was ready for being dedicated, and to be guided 
by my husband's authentic feelings in the matter. Know- 
ing his dislike to be connected in people's minds, by even 
the slightest spider-thi'ead, with what he calls 'George 
Sandism and all that accursed sort of thing,' I was not 
sure that the half-toleration he gave when asked about it 
would not be changed into prohibition, if he found it likely 
to be acted upon. At the time I sounded his feelings, the 
book, I was able to assure him, contained nothing ques- 
tionable. Can I say so now ? If anything of the last 
chapters I read be left in it, not only would he detest a 
dedication to his wife, but his wife herself would detest it. 
What I want you to do is, if there be a dedication, to erase 
my name ; and leave it all to Mrs. Paulet, and tell me 
that you have so done ; and I will write to Greraldine an 
explanation of the fact. If there be no dedication, tell me 
all the same, and then I shall not need to hurt the poor 
little soul's sensibilities by a premature refusal. You see 
how I am situated, wishing not to give pain to Geraldine 
— still less to give offence to my husband ; and least of all, 

iNot 'shellB' (OsBian). 
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to promenade myself as an ^ emancipated ' woman. I am 
still confined to the house— weary work. 

Ever afEectionately yours, 

Jane Caklyle. 

Have you the other novels of the Currer Bell people ? 
I should like them any time. 

LETTER 107. 
To T. Ca/rJyle^ Chelsea. 

Croydon* : Thursday, April 18, 1848. 

If better for you in all other respects that I should re- 
main in ' some other part of the country,' my return will 
have, at least, one comfort in it, that I do serve to ^ stave 
oflF' tlie people from you, especially at meal-times! But 
perhaps it is more the cold than the people that makes 3^ou 
more unwell than usual in these days. I have no people 
here to woiTy me, have nothing to complain of as to diet, 
or hours, or noise ; and I have not had one well moment 
day or night, except that day you came. However, I have 
always been able to keep on foot, and to put a good face on 
myself ; so I have not had the un-' pleasant additimental ' 
consciousness of being a bore. Mr. Baring has not re- 
turned yet. On Tuesday evening, after dinner, Lady 
Harriet went up to the opera — very rashly, I thought, 
having risen from her sofa to go ; but she returned quite 
well next day about one o'clock. Mr. Baring is not to 
come, I believe, till she goes up for the Molesworth dinner 
on Sunday. The evening I spent here, so unexpectedly, 
alone, was like a morphia dream. Tlie stillness was some- 
thing superhuman, for the servants, it seemed to me, so 
soon as they got their Lady out of the way, went, all but 
"Williams, off into space. While I was upstairs for a mo- 

> Mrs. Carlyle, after three monthfl' iUnesa, was now at Addiscombe. — J. A. F. 
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ment, light had been brought in ; and, an hour after, tea 
was placed for me in the same invisible manner. 1 looked, 
to myself, sitting there, all alone, in the midst of comforts 
and luxuries not my own, like one of those wayfarers in 
the fairy tales who, having left home with *a bannock' to 
* poose their fortune,' and followed the road their * stick 
fell towards,' find themselves in a beautiful enchanted 
palace, whore all their wants are supplied to them by su- 
pernatural agency ; — hospitality of the most exquisite de- 
scription, only without a host 1 I had been reading Swift 
all day ; but I found that now too prosaical for my roman- 
tic circumstances ; and, seeking through the books, I came 
upon ' The Romance of the Forest,' which I seized on with 
avidity, remembering the ^ tremendous ' emotions with 
which I read it in my night-shift, by the red light of our 
dying schoolroom fire, nearly half a century ago, when I 
was supposed to be sleeping the sleep of good children. 
And over that I actually spent the whole evening ; it was 
so interesting to measure my progress — downwards I must 
think — ^by comparing my present feelings at certain well- 
remembered passages witli the past. After all, it might 
have been worse with my imaginative past. I decidedly 
like the dear old book, even in this year of grace, far 
better than 'Rose Blanche,' &c.' Execrable, that is; I 
could not have suspected even the ape of writing anything 
so silly. Lady H. read it all the way down, and decided 
it was *too vulgar to go on with.' I myself should have 
also laid it aside in the first half volume if 1 had not felt a 
pitying interest in the man, that makes me read on in hope 
of coming to something a little better. Your marginal 
notes are the only real amusement I have got out of it 
hitherto. 

My head feels as usual to be full of melted lead, swaying 
this way and that. There is no walking oflE the heaviness 

1 6. H. Lewe«*8 noveL 
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if walkable off, for the rain is incessant. Tell Anne to bid 
the confectioner bake half a dozen fresh little cakes for the 
X 's. Have patience with them. Are they not seek- 
ing, which is next best to having found ? 

Ever yours, 

J. C. 

LETTEE 108. 
John ForsteTj JSsq.y 58 Zinooln^s Inn Fields. 

OheUea : Thorsday morning, April, 1840L 

Dear Friend, — ^Your Ganymede found me yesterday in a 
mortal crisis : in the thick of two afflictions, which put to- 
gether did not make a consolation. In the first place I had 
got one of my patent headaches to do, which absolutely 
could not be put off any longer ; and at the same time it 
was required of me to endure the infinite clatter of an old 
lady — clack, clack, clack, like pailf uls of water poured all 
over me, world without end. Nevertheless I showed my- 
self to Ganymede for a moment, and bade him tell you — 
heaven knows what ! — that it was * all right,' or that it was 
* all wrong,' or perhaps that it was all right and all wrong 
in the same breath. I did not know what I was saying. 
Now that I do, thank you for the books and the veil and the 
stick. I have forwarded your note to Sterling, and doubt 
not but it will find the gracious welcome which it deserves ; 
— ^and nothing earthly or divine shall make me forget! 
Bless you ! I never forget anything, except now and then 
my veil, and, always and for ever, the multiplication table 1 
I have never, for example, forgotten a single one of all the 
kindnesses you have shown me 1 So you may expect us 
on Thursday, as far as depends on me, with a confidence 
which has for its basis the laws of nature. 

Affectionately yours, 

Jane Carlyle. 
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LETTER 109. 

Poor Helen's Dublin glories ended (the second year, I think) in 
total wreck—drink, quarrel with her fool of a brother, fliaTni^l 
home or into outer darkness, and adieu of the spitfire kind I From 
home she sent inquiries hither : old regrets, new alacrities, &c. &c. 
As our good little Anne was now to be wedded, and go to Jersey 
with her * James ' (where she did well, but died in a couple of 
years, poor little soul I), we were glad to hear of Helen again. 
Helen came, a glad sight of her kind ; to my eye nothing was 
wrong in her, but to cmxyther better observer (though in strict si- 
lence towards me) much, much I Accordingly before long strange 
faults (even theft, to appearance) began to peer out; and, after 
perhaps four or five months, came the catastrophe described be- 
low I 

My darling took all pains with the wretched Helen ; got her 
placed once, perhaps twice, candidly testifying to qualities and 
fatJiUs alike (drove off with her once in a cab, as I can still patheti- 
cally recollect having seen) : — but nothing could save Helen I She 
was once, as we heard, dragged from the river ; did die, an outcast, 
few months afterwards. Naivety and even geniality, — imbecility, 
obstin£u;y, and gin. Her * sayings,' as reported to me here, were 
beyond all Jest-Books, — as gold beyond piochbeck. 

19 March, 1849, Cromwell. — ^A Third Edition got done (ue. the 
MS. &c. copy of it) ' this morning.' — Printing haggles forward till 
October or after. Mrs. BuUer's death ' week before.' 

To Mrs, AUkeUy Dumfries, 

6 Oheyne Row : Tuesday night, May 1840L 

My dear Jane, — Many thanks for your kind letter and 
' dainties ' ; these I only realised to-day — ^the weather hav- 
ing been bad ; and my head not good, and no carriage 
turning up for me till to-day. I ate a little piece of cake 
so soon as I got it liotne, and pronounce it first-rate ; the 
marmalade I have not yet broken into. 

For ourselves, we are all going on as much as usual. 
Mr. C. has not got reconciled to his * interior,' nor I to my 
head, with which, indeed, I have had several more terrible 
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bouts lately than ever in my life before, which is much to 
say ! John is excessively kind to me on these occasions ; 
has sat on his knees at my bedside for hours together, 
holding me down, and being sorry for me, which is just all 
that can be done in the way of alleviation. * On earth the 
living have much to bear ; ' the difference is chiefly in the 
maimer of bearing, and my manner of bearing is far from 
being the best. 

They would tell you of the final crash of my maid Helen, 
how, on our return from a visit to Captain Sterling,* she 
first would not open the door ; and at last did open it, like a 
stage ghost very iU got up : blood spurting from her lips, her 
face whitened with chalk from the kitchen floor, her dark 
gown ditto, and wearing a smile of idiotic self-complacency. 
I thought Mr. C. was going to kick his foot through her, 
when she tumbled down at his touch. If she had been his 
wife he certainly would have killed her on the spot ; but 
his maid-of -all- work he felt could not be got rid of without 
his being hanged for her. The young woman whom Provi- 
dence sent me 'quite promiscuously ' within an hour of 
this consummation has hitherto given us the gi*eatest satis- 
faction. She is far the most lovable servant I ever had ; a 
gentle, pretty, sweet-looking creature, with innocent win- 
ning ways ; a very fair worker too, clean, orderly, and ' up 
to her business.' ' My only fear about her is that being 
only four-and-twenty, and calculated to produce an impres- 
sion on the other sex, she may weary of single service ; 
unless indeed she can get up a sentiment for' the butcher's 
man, who is already her devoted admirer ; but ' he is so 
desperately ugly.' 

Meanwhile, I have been busy, off and on, for a great 

» February 1S49. 

3 This muBt have been Elizabeth Spragne, from Exeter, a high-going^ Bhining 
kind of damsel, who did very well for aboat two yean'; bat then, like most of the 
genus, went away, and disappeared. What a provinoe of the ^ domestidties ' 
that is at present I Anarchic exceedingly ; the f unnel-neok of all our anarchies. 

Vol. L— 31 
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many weeks in pasting a screen with fonr leaves, five feet 
high, all over with prints. It will be a charming ' work of 
art ' when finished, but of that there is no near prospect. 
The prints are most of them very small, and it takes so 
much pondering to find how to scatter them about to the 
best advantage.* What else I have been doing it were 
hard to tell. I read very little nowadays ; not that my 
eyes are failed the least in the world, but that books have 
ceased to take any hold on me ; and as for sewing, you 
know that ' being an only child, I never wished to sew.' 
Still, I have some inevitable work in that line, as, even if I 
felt rich enough to have the ' family needlework ' done by 
others, I don't know where to find others to do it for 
money, without bothering me with their stupidity worse 
than if I did it myself. But the great business of life for 
a woman like me in this place is an eternal writing of little 
unavoidable notes. It falls upon me to answer all the in- 
vitations, and make lying excuses world without end ; so 
that I sometimes look back with the tear in my eye to the 
time when we were not celebrated, and were left to pro- 
vide our own dinners as we could. A French poet dying 
of hunger, in a novel, calls, ^ Oh, Glory, give me bread ! ' 
I would call to Glory often enough, * Give me repose ! ' 
only that I know beforehand my sole response from Glory 
would be, * Don't you wish you may get it ? ' 

And now, dear, the sun is shining — has actually * taken 
a notion ' of shining for the first time these many days ; 
and I have need to walk, having been shut up lately till I 
feel quite moulting. And so I must out into space. 

Love to your husband and all the rest. It would be 
pretty of you to write to me sometimes ; for I am always 

Very affectionately yours, 

Jane W. Cablyle. 

^ Btands here to this day, the beautifallest and oleyeiest screem 1 have erer 
wen. How strange, how moumfnlly affecting to me now I 
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LETTER 110. 

Nothing in the way of printing, or nothing in the least consid- 
erable, had come from me since ' Cromwell ; ' bnt mnch was fer- 
menting in me, in very painful ways, dnring four years of silence. 
Irish Bepeal, Paraclete^ McHale, Irish Industrial Begiments, news- A 
paper articles on such, &c., &g., — trifling growls, words idly flnng 
away. In the fourth or third year especially, in the revolutionary 
1848, matters had got to a kind of boiling pitch with me, and I 
was becoming very wretched for want of a voice. Much MS. was 
accumulating on me, with which I did not know what in the world 
to do. Nigger question (end of 1849) did get out, and the rest, 
vividly enough, as Latter-Day Pamphlets (next spring) I Mean- 
while, all being dark and dumb, I had decided on a six-weeks' 
visit to Ireland (Dufly, &c. much pressing me). Record of the 
tour, written slapdash after my return, is among the worthless MSS. 
here.' Emerson had now left England seven or eight months. 

To T. Carlyle, Post Office, Dvhlin. 

AddiBCombe, Sanday night, July 2, 1849. 

Well ! it is a consolation of a sort that I cannot figure 
you more cold and lonely and comfortless there at sea than 
myself has been on land, even amidst ' the splendid blan- 
dishments 'of Addiscombe. When I could not distinguish 
your white hat any longer I went home, and sat down to 
cry a little ; but Elizabeth put a stop to that by coming in 
with — ^your plaid over her arm ! and expressing her sur- 
prise that master hadn't taken it. The plaid forgotten, 
and the day so cold I For one frantic moment I was for 
running back to the pier, and plunging into the water on 
my own basis, and swimming after you with the plaid in 
my mouth ; but a very little i^eflection turned me from 
this course, and instead I proceeded to the kitchen, and 
silently boiled my strawberries, like a practical woman. 

1 These Notes were given by Mr. Carlyle to a friend, from whom they passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Sampson Low dk Co., and were published by that 
firm in the spring of 18S2.— J. A. R 
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Then 1 stowed away some of the valuables, and dressed 
myself ; and, no one having come for my portmanteau, I 
took it with me in the omnibus to the top of Sloane Street, 
where I had it and myself transferred to a cab, for greater 
dignity's sake I I was at Bath House five minutes before 
twelve, shivering with cold, excessively low, and so vexed 
about the plaid ! But * no sympathy there, thank God ! ' — 
' wits ' enough, if that could have helped me. ' You would 
have the sense to wrap yourself in a sail if you were cold,' 
or ' Depend upon it, you would seize on the rugs of all 
the other passengers' beds. At all events, you had prom- 
ised to stay with them in Scotland, and that would quite 
set you up if you had taken cold I ' Clearly, I must * come 
out of that ' if I were going to do any good ; and I did, 
to appearance ; but all day I was fancying yon shivering, 
like myself. We came here in the open carriage, having 
picked up Miss Farrar and Blanche. And here there was 
neither fire nor sun to warm one. We were taken to the 
dairy to lunch on cold milk and bread from the cold stone 
tables ; and then to the hay-field to sit on cold hay-cocks ; 
and a very large cold paddock * jumped up my leg, good 
God ! and ' it was a bad joy ! ' The dinner, at six, put me 
a little to rights ; and I felt still better when we had put a 
lucifer to some sticks in the grat«. At eleven we went to 
bed ; ' and the evening and the morning were the first 
day!' 

To-day, Lord Bath and Bingham Mildmay arrived to 
breakfast ; Milnes and Poodle an hour later. It has been 
a warm, fresh-blowing day, and spent almost entirely out 
of doors, sitting about the swing, tumbling amongst the 
hay, walking and driving till eight, when we dined. And 
after that, very youthful and uproarious sports till twelve ! 
1 have written this much since coming up to bed. There 
is no more paper in my book ; so I will now go to bed, 

1 Scotch for frog. 
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and finish at Chelsea. I hope it has been as warm on the 

sea. Blanche has confided to me all the secrets of her 

heart — ^her ideas about her father and mother and sisters 
and lovers — ^and wishes me to save her soul I 

We are to dine here before starting, and if I do not send 
my letter till we get to London, there may be none at the 
post-offioe ' when you first call ; and that would be vexa- 
tions. But there is no time or composure here by day for 
writing, so this must go as it is. 

We have been in the Archbishop's grounds for three 
hours. The men are all gone back to town, except Lord 
Bath, who is at this moment singing with Blanche under 
my window, distracting me worse than a barrel-organ. 
Good Heavens 1 What tearing spirits everybody is in 1 

The note from Davis* came before I left. I did not 
leave my address, so I don't know what others may have 
come ; one to you from Keuberg I left behind. I ought 
to acknowledge with thankfulness that I have been less 
sick since I came. Oh, dear, I wish I heard of your safe 
delivery out of that ship ! 

Ever yours, 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 111. 
To T. Oaarhfle^ Imperial Hotels DulMn^ Ireland. 

Chelsea : Thursday, July 5, 1849. 

I am SO glad of your letter this morning ! after Miss 
Wynn's nonsensical preparation, I could not feel at all sure. 
It sounds bad enough, but it might have been worse: 
^ kept at sea double the time,' and ' short of provisions ; ' 
— ^that would have been a go ! 

I am very busy to-day, having written to Mr. Neuberg 

1 In Dublin. 

* One of Robson'fl printers ; did the * Luts,' A&, in CromtBeU ; a veiy supe- 
rior kind of man. 
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that the last wild goose will alight at him on Monday,' and 
having a world of things to do in the meantime. And so 
I must be brief ; better perhaps I let alone writing alto- 
gether, but then you might be 'vaixed.' Hitherto my 
time has been chiefly taken up by people. Anthony Ster- 
ling came while I was at tea, and presently after, Masson 
and Mr. Bussell' from Edinburgh ; each of these gentlemen 
drank four cups of tea ! I talked a great deal, having all 
the responsibility to myself, and ' made so many wits ' * for 
them that Anthony bolted off at nine, and the others stayed 
till eleven, evidently quite charmed with me — so differ- 
ently do * wits ' act upon different characters 1 Yesterday 
I rose witli a headache, the penalty of all that cleverness ; 
but cold water and coffee staved it off. 

Having made an inventory of the plate, and packed it to 
be sent to Bath House, I went out and transacted a variety 
of small affairs; dined very slightly in a confectioners 
shop — Blanche and Miss Farrar having insisted on coming 
to tea with me at five o'clock I — and was home just in time 
to receive them. 

No such ' everlasting friendship ' has been sworn to me 
these thirty years as this of Blanche's ! She flings her- 
self on my neck, begs me to call her Blanche, says with 
tears in her eyes, ' Oh ! does not everyone love you ? ' pro- 
tests that she ' would like to stay with me for ever ; ' and 
in fact embarrasses me considerably with a sort of thing I 
have been quite out of these many years. While we were 
at tea (and these girls too had e^ch four cups ! with cakes 
and bread-and-butter in proportion), up drove Lady Ash- 
bufton, which was great fun for all parties. She was in 
' tearing spirits,' and so were we by that time ; and the 
racket that followed for the next hour and half was what 

1 Neaberg, with his Bister, then in Nottingham ; my poor pilgrim on the 
road thither, as her fimt stage. 

* Son of surgery profesBor, ended very tragically long after. 

* Bolters phraae. 
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Forster* might have called ^stupendous! Great God!' 
She said my pictui*e was the horridest thing she had ever 
seen, * like, but so disagreeably like, exactly reminding one 
of a poor old starved rabbit ! ' I suppose she has criticised 

it to N , for ho has sent to beg I will give ' one more ' 

sitting ; very inconvenient just now, but I promised to go 
to-morrow. Lord A. was to return last night, feeling a 
return of his gout, and wishing to be near Fergusson. My 
party dismissed in good time. Lady A. went at eight ' to 
dress for a party at Lady Waldegrave's ; ' the girls about 
nine, * to dress for a ball at Lady Wilton's.' I walked to 
the cab-stand with them ; — devoutly imagined to go on 
and ask for Mrs. Chorley, but was too tired ; so I read the 
new ' Copperfield,' being up to nothing else, and went to 
bed between ten and eleven. Had again talked too much 
for sleep, and again rose with a headache, which again 
yielded to cold water and ' determination of character.' 
God bless you ever. 

Yours, 

Jane 0. 

liETTEB 112. 

To T. CarlyUj at Gahoay. 

Benrydden: Friday, July 20, 184A. 

Oh, my dear, I have been ' packed I ' The Doctor pro- 
posed to ' pack ' me for courtesy, and I, for curiosity, ac- 
cepted. So at six in the morning, just when I had fallen 
into sound sleep, I was roused by a bath-woman coming to 
my bedside, in a huge white flannel gown, and bidding me 
turn out. I got on to the floor in a very bewildered state, 
and she proceeded to double back one half of my bed 
clothes and feather-bed, spread a pair of blankets on the 
mattress, then a sheet wrung out of cold water ; then bade 
me strip and lie down. I lay down, and she swathed me 
with the wet sheet like a mummy ; then swathed me with 

I John, ol the Examiner^ &a Aa 
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the blankets, my arms pinioned down, exactly, in fact, like 
a mammy ; then rolled back the feather-bed and original 
bed-clothes on the top of me, leaving out the head ; and 
so left me, for an hoar, to go mad at my leisure I I had 
no sooner fairly realised my situation of being bonndhand 
and foot nnder a heap of things, than I felt quite frantic, 
cursed my foolish curiosity, and made horrid efforts to re- 
lease myself ; thought of rolling to the bell, and ringing it 
with my teeth, but could not shake off the feather-bed ; 
did ultimately get one of my hands turned round, and was 
thankful for even that change of posture. Dr. Nicol says 
the bath-woman should have stayed with me during the 
first ^ pack,' and put a wet cloth on my head ; that it was 
the blood b^ing sent to my head that ' caused all this wild- 
ness.' Whatever it was, I would not undergo the thing 
again for a hundred guineas. When the bath-woman 
came back at seven, I ordered her to take me out instantly. 
' But the doctor ? ' The doctor, I told her, had no busi- 
ness with me, I was not a patient. ^ Oh ! then you have 
only been packed for f oon, have you ? ' ' Yes ; and very 
bad fun!' So she filled a slipper-bath to 'put me to 
rights,' and I plunged into that so soon as I was set loose, 
and she splashed pitcher after pitcher full of water on my 
head. And this shall be the last of my water-coring, for 
the present I feel quite shattered still, with an incipient 
headache, and am wishing that Forster would come, and 
take us back to Bawdon, 

I suppose Forster has sent you a Bradford paper con- 
taining the report of our meeting for * Roman Liberty.' 
It went off very successfully as a meeting; but did not 
bring in to Forster all the ' virtue's own reward ' he anti- 
cipated, and he was out of humour for twenty-four hours 
after. In fact, the Bradford gentlemen on the platform 
were like Bess Stodart's legs, ' no great things.' But the 
Bradford men, filling the hall to suffocation, were a sight 
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to see ! to cry over, ' if one liked ' such ardent, earnest, 
half -intelligent, half-bewUdered countenances, as made me, 
for the time being, almost into a friend of the species and 
advocate for fusion de iiens.^ And I must tell you '1 
aye thocht meikle o' you,' but that night I ^ thocht mair o' 
you than ever.' ' A man of the people mounted the plat- 
form, and spoke ; — a youngish, intelligent-looking man, 
who alone, of all the speakers, seemed to understand the 
question, Snd to have feelings as well as notions about it. 
He spoke with a heart-eloquence that ' left me warm.' I 
never was more affected by public speaking. When he 
ceased I did not throw myself on his neck, and swear ever- 
lasting friendship; but, I assure you, it was in putting 
constraint on myself that I merely started to my feet, and 
shook hands with him. Then ^ a sudden thought ' struck 
me : this man would like to know you ; I would give him 
my address in London. I borrowed a pencil and piece of 
paper, and handed him my address. When he looked at 
it, he started as if I had sent a bullet into him — caught 
my hand again, almost squeezed it to ^ immortal smash,' 
and said, ' Oh, it is your husband ! Mr. Carlyle has been 
my teacher and master ! I have owed everything to him 
for years and years ! ' I felt it a credit to you really to 
have had a hand in turning out this man ; — ^was prouder of 
that heart-tribute to your genius than any amount of re- 
viewer-praises, or aristocratic invitations to dinner. For- 
ster had him to breakfast next morning. I shall have 
plenty of things to tell you when we meet at leisure, if I 
can only keep them in mind ; but in this wandering Jew 
life I feel no time on hand, even for going into particu- 
lars. 

To-day I am pretty well finished off, for all practical 
purposes, by that confounded pack. My head is getting 

> The St. Simonian reoipe. 

* John Brown^B widow (of her murdered husband) to Olaverhonae^B soldiers. 
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every moment hotter and heavier ; and the best I can do 
is to get out on the hillside, and tliink of nothing 1 Lu- 
cas's * father and sister are here : genteel Quakerly people 
— very lean. 

After Monday, address to Auchtertool Manse, Kirkcaldy. 
I wish to heaven I were fairly there. I could almost lose 
heart, and turn, and go back to London ; but I will go : as 
1 used to say when a little chUd, and they asked if anything 
was too hard for me, ' Me can do what me's l5id.' The 
diflBculty is still chiefly to bid myself — and 1 have bid my- 
self go to Scotland. Mrs. Paulet is asleep on a sofa beside 
me, so young and pretty and happy-looking ; I wonder at 
her. 

God bless you, dear. When I have ^ some reasonably 
good leisure ' ' again, I will write you better letters ; and 
more legible ones when I get a decent pen. If you saw 
the stump I am writing with, you would be filled with ad- 
miration of my superiority to circumstances. God bless 
you ! All to be said worth the saying lies in that. 

Your affectionate 

Jake W. C. 

LETTER 113. 

Of Irish jonmey, sxmmier 1849, 1 think there is the rough jot- 
ting ' hastily done after my return home. In defect of that, or in 
supplement to that, here are some dates : 

August 6, 7. — Miserable puddle of a night ; disembarked at Glas- 
gow ; ditto day there, and second night with David Hope — last time 
I saw him. My Jane at Auchtertool (manse, with cousin). I run 
for Scotsbrig and its shelter first. Remember Ecclefechan station 
and my parting with W. E. Forster there. 

August 27. — Through Kirkcaldy or Auchtertool for some days, 
we (Jane's last and probably first time) arrive at Linlathen, where 
I leave her intending for Haddington. Three days with the Don- 
aldsons (three old ladies, dear friends of Dr. Welsh's family in early 

1 Catholic editor, Irish H.P., poor booI ! 
* CromweU. > See p. 823. 
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days), thence to Scotsbrig, and set out mth Farie to Perth, intend- 
ing for Glen Train (Spey side) and the Ashbnrtons. There about 
a fortnight. Crowded, gypsy existence; everywhere chaos, and 
rest fled whither ? Towards Scotsbrig and way home, September 
14 at Edinburgh. See Je&rej drearily, mournfxdly, for the last 
time (next spring he died). Not till last week of September get 
home, my poor, heavy-laden Jane, from Liverpool a few days be- 
fore, waiting for me with her sad but welcome face — Ay de mi ! — 
towards what a three months of excursion had we treated ourselves I 
Physically and spiritually don*t remember to have ever suffered 
more. I had never any health for touring. I shoxdd have stayed 
at home had not, indeed, my ' home ' been London, with its sum- 
mer torments ! 'Latter-Day Pamphlets' now close ahead. — T. 0. 

To T. Garlyle {Galway^ SUgo ; had followed me to) 

Scotsbrig, 

^ Haddington : Thursday morning, Jaly 26, 1849. 

My dear dear, — I wrote you a long, very long, letter last 
night at midnight from this same place. But this morn- 
ing, instead of putting it in the post-office, I have torn it 
up. You may fancy what sort of a letter, * all about feel- 
ings ' (as Lady A. would say), an excitable character like 
me would write in such circumstances, after a long railway 
journey, and a three hours' pilgrimage all up and down, 
and across and round about Haddington. And you can also 
understand how, after some hours of sleep, I should have 
reacted against my last night's self, and thought all that 
steam best gathered back into the vale of silence. I have 
now only time to write the briefest of notes ; but a bless- 
ing from here I must send you ; to no other mortal would 
I, or indeed could I, write from this place at this moment ; 
but it comes natural to me to direct a letter to you here, 
and that is still something, is it not ? 

I will give you all my news so soon as I have slept a 
night at Auchtertool. I expect Walter and Jeannie will 

I Mrs. Garlyle had gone to Haddington for the first time since her marriage 
twenty-three yean before.— J. A. F. 
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meet me at the station in Edinbiu^h, where I shall be at a 
quarter after twelve. I am not too much tired ; mj jomv 
ney has been made as easy for me as possible. From 
Kawdon to Morpeth on Tuesday, William Edward most 
kindly accompanying me there, and seeing me off next 
day. ^I looked so horribly helpless,' he said, ^that he 
could not reconcile it to his conscience to leave me a chance 
at losing myself/ 

I was wandering about till after dark last night, and out 
again this morning at six ; but I must leave all particulars 
till a more leisure moment, and till my heart is calmer 
than at present. I am so glad I came here on this incog- 
nito principle. It is the only way in which I could have 
got any good of the dear old place. God bless it 1 How 
changed it is, and how changed am 1 1 But enough just 

now. 

Ever your affectionate, 

Jeannib Welsh. 

Oh I what a letter, what a letter, to read again now ! (May 27, 
1869.) 

Much Ado oihout Nothmg. 

This is a very interesting little narrative, discovered by me the 
other day ; I had never heard of it before. The ' Foister ' men- 
tioned in it is William Edward Foister, now M.P. for Bnklford, 
conspicuous in various, to me, rather questionable ways — ^Nigger- 
Emancipator, Badical Patriot, &c., &o. ; at that time an enthu- 
siastic young ' Wet-Quaker ' (had been introduced to me by Ster- 
ling), full of cheery talk and speculation, and well liked by both of 
us till then. I was in Ireland, travelling about, mainly with Duffy 
(so far as not alone) in those weeks. Forster on quitting her at 
Morpeth (as mentioned within) shot off for Ireland, and in the veiy 
nick of the moment, the next Sunday morning, intersected Dufi^ 
and me at Castlebar (Westport, south-west region) just in the mA 
of starting northward.; sprang upon the oar along with us, and 
was of the party till it ended (at Ecclefechan, through Deny and 
Glasgow, Forster's and my part of it), after which I have seen veiy 
little of him, nor did she more. — T. C. August 3, 1866. 
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On Tuesday, July 24, 1849, 1 left Eawdon ' after break- 
fast, and at five of the afternoon reached Morpeth, where 
I had decided to pass the night. William Forster escorted 
me thus far, and stayed to start me by the two o'clock 
train next day, out of purest charity, having adopted Dono- 
van's* theory of me, that I am wholly without observing 
faculty, with large reflectiveness turned inward ; a sort of 
woman, that, ill-adapted for travelling by railway alone, 
with two boxes, a writing-case and carpet-bag. Anyhow, 
I was much the better of such a cheerful companion to stave 
off the nervousness about Haddington, not to speak of the 
material comforts — a rousing fire, brandy-negus, &c. — 
which he ordered for me at the inn, and which I should 
not have had the audacity to order on my own basis. 

After a modest dinner of chops and cherry-tart, we 
walked by the river-side in a drizzling rain (that was at my 
suggestion) ; then back to the * Phoenix ' for tea, chess, and 
speculative talk till midnight ; when I went to bed expect- 
ing no sleep to speak of, and of course slept unusually well ; 
for the surest way to get a thing in this life is to be pre- 
pared for doing without it, to the exclusion even of hope. 

Next morning was bright as diamonds, and we walked 
all about the town and neighbouring heights ; where, ren- 
dered unusually communicative by our isolated position, I 
informed "William Edward that my maternal grandmother 
was ^ descended from a gang of gipsies ;' was in fact grand- 
niece to Matthew Baillie who ' suffered at Lanark,' that is 
to say was hanged there. A genealogical fact, Forster said, 
which made me at last intelligible for him, ^ a cross betwixt 
John Knox and a gipsy, how that explained all ! ' By the 
way, my uncle has told me since I came here that the wife 
of that Matthew Baillie, Margaret Euston by name, was 
the original of Sir W. Scott's 'Meg Merrilies.' Matthew 

> Near Bradford, YorkBhire. 

* A qaaok phynognomist, Ao., of the time. 
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liimself was the last of gipsies ; could steal a horse from 
under the owner if he liked, but left always the saddle and 
bridle ; a thorough gentleman in his way, and six feet four 
in stature ! 

But to go back to Morpeth : we again dined at the ^ Phoe- 
nix ' ; then Forster put me into my carriage, and my lug- 
gage into the van, and I was shot oflF towards Scotland, 
while himself took train for Ireland. 

From Morpeth to Haddington is a journey of only four 
hours; again 'the wished-for come too late!' — rapidest 
travelling to Scotland now, and no home there any more ! 
The first locality I recognised was the Peer Bridge; I had 
been there once before, a little child, in a post-chaise with 
my father ; he had held his arai round me while I looked 
down the ravine. It was my first sight of the picturesque 
that. I recognised the place even in passing it at rail- 
way speed, after all these long, long years. 

At the Dunbar station an old lady in widow's dress, and 
a young one, her daughter, got into the carriage, which I 
had had so far all to myself ; a man in yeomanry uniform 
waiting to see them oflF. ' Ye'U maybe come and see us the 
morn's nicht ? ' said the younger lady from the carriage. 
' What for did ye no come to the ball ? ' answered the yeo- 
man, with a look ' to split a pitcher.' The young lady 
tchick-tchicked, and looked deprecatingly, and tried again 
and again to enchain conversation ; but to everything she 
said came the same answer — ' What for did ye no come to 
the ball?' The poor young lady then tried holding her 
tongue ; her lover (only her lover would have used her so 
brutally) did the same ; but rested his chin on the carriage 
window to scowl at her with more convenience. The in- 
terest was rising ; but one could see who of them would 
speak first. 'Oh!' broke out the young lady, 'I'm just 
mourning!' 'What for?' ' Oh, just that ball ! ' 'What 
for then did ye no come ? ' growled the repeating decimal ; 
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* I waited an oor for ye ! ' and he got his upper lip over the 
strap of his cap and champed it — ^like a horse ! Squeal 
went the engine; we were off; the young lady 'just 
mourned ' for a minute or two, then fell to talking with her 
mother. For me, I reflected how ' the feelings were just 
the same there as here,' * and the Devil everywhere busy ! 
Before the ladies got out at Drem I had identified the pale, 
old, shrivelled widow with a buxom, bright-eyed, rosy Mrs. 
Frank SherifE of my time. The daughter had not only 
grown up but got herself bom in the interval. What chiefly 
struck me, however — indeed confounded me — was to be 
stared at by Mrs. Sheriff as a stranger or even foreigner ! 
for, when I asked her some question about the road, she 
answered with that compassionate distinctness which one 
puts on with only foreigners or idiots. I began to think 
my precautions for keeping incognito in my native place 
might turn out to have been superfluous. One of these 
precautions had the foolishest little consequence. In leav- 
ing London, I had written the addresses for my luggage on 
the backs of other people's visiting-cards, ' without respect 
of persons ' — a stupid practice when one thinks of it ! — 
but at Morpeth I removed three of the cards, leaving one 
to the carpet- bag, carpet-bags being so confoundable. I 
was at the pains, however, to rub off my own name from 
that card, which, for the rest, happened to be Mrs. Hum- 
phrey St. John Mildmay's. Well, at Longniddry, where 
I had to wait some fifteen minutes for the cross-train to 
Haddington, 'there came to pass' a porter! who helped 
me with my things, and would not leave off helping me, 
quite teased me in fact with delicate attentions. At last 
he made me a low bow and said he was ' not aware that 
any of the family were in this quarter.' I believe I an- 
swered, ' Quite well I thank you ; ^ for I was getting every 
instant more excited with my circumstances. He shut the 

> My mother, on reading Wilhelm IfeUter. 
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carriage-door on me, then opened it again and said, with 
another low bow, ^ Excase me, ma^am ; but I was in the 
service of the brother of Mr. Humphrey St. John Mild- 
may.' I am positive as to my answer tliis time, that it 
was, ^ Oh, thank you ! — no, I am quite another person ! ' 

A few minutes more and I was at tlie Haddington sta- 
tion, where I looked out timidly, then more boldly, as my 
senses took in the utter strangeness of the scene ; aud 
luckily I had ^ the cares of luggage ' to keep down senti- 
ment for the moment. Ko vehicle was in waiting but a 
dusty little omnibus, licensed to carry any number, it 
seemed ; for, on remarking there was no seat for me, I 
was told by all the insides in a breath, ^ Never heed ! come 
in ! that makes no difference ! ' And so I was tmndled 
to the * George Inn,' where a landlord and waiter, both 
strangers to me, and looking half -asleep, showed me to the 
best room on the first floor, a large, old-fashioned, three- 
windowed room, looking out on the Fore Street, and, 
without having spoken one word, shut the door on me, and 
there I was at the end of it ! Actually in the * George 
Inn,' Haddington, alone, amidst the silence of death ! 

I sat down quite composedly at a window, and looked 
up the street towards our old house. It was the same 
street, the same houses ; but so silent, dead petrified ! It 
looked the old place just as I had seen it at Chelsea in my 
dreams, only more dream-like! Having exhausted that 
outlook, I rang my bell, and told the silent landlord to 
bring tea and take order about my bedroom. The tea 
swallowed down, I notified my wish to view *the old 
church there,' and the keeper of the keys was immediately 
fetched me. In my part of Stranger in search of the Pic- 
turesque, I let myself be shown the way which I knew 
every inch of, shown ' the school-house ' where myself had 
been Dux, * the play-ground,' ' the boolin' green,' and so 
on to the church-gate ; which, so soon as my guide had 
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unlocked for me, I told him he might wait, that I needed 
him no farther. 

The churchyard had become very full of graves ; within 
the ruin were two new smartly got-up tombs. His * looked 
old, old; was surrounded by nettles: the inscription all 
over moss, except two lines which had been quite recently 
cleared — by whom ? Who had been there before me, still 
caring for his tomb after twenty-nine years ? The old ruin 
knew, and could not tell me. That place felt the very cen- 
tre of eternal silence — silence and sadness world withoat 
end ! When I returned, the sexton, or whatever he was, 
asked, * Would I not walk through the church ? ' I said 
' Yes,* and he led the way, but without playing the cic- 
erone any more ; he had become pretty sure there was no 
need. Our pew looked to have never been new-lined since 
we occupied it ; the green cloth was become all but white 
from age I I looked at it in the dim twilight till I almost 
fancied I saw my beautiful mother in her old comer, and 
myself, a bright-looking girl, in the other ! It was time to 
^ come out of that 1 ' Meaning to return to the churchyard 
next morning, to clear the moss from the inscription, I 
asked my conductor where he lived — with his key. ^ Next 
door to the house that was Dr. Welsh's ' he answered, with 
a sharp glance at my face ; then added gently, ' Excuse me, 
me'm, for mentioning that, but the minute I set eyes on ye 
at the " George," I jaloosed it was her we all looked after 
whenever she went up or down.' * You won't tell of me ? ' I 
said, crying, like a child caught stealing apples ; and gave 
him half-a-crown to keep my secret, and open the gate for 
me at eight next morning. Then, turning up the water- 
side by myself, I made the circuit of The Haugh, Dodds's 
Gardens and Babbie's Butts, the customary evening walk 
in my teens ; and except that it was perfectly solitary (in 
the whole round I met just two little children walking 

> Her fiRiher'& 

Vol. L— S 
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hand in hand, like the Babes of the Wood) the whole thing 
looked exactly as I left it twenty-three years back ; the 
very paddles made by the last rain I felt to have stepped 
over before. But where were all the living beings one 
used to meet ? What could have come to the pljice to strike 
it so dead ? I have been since answered — the railway had 
come to it, and ruined it. At all rates ' it must have taken 
a great deal to make a place so dull as that ! ' Leaving the 
lanes, I now went boldly through the streets, the thick black 
veil, put on for the occasion, thrown back ; I was getting 
confident that I might have ridden like th'e Lady Godiva 
through Haddington, with impunity, so far as recognition 
went. I looked through the sparred door of our old coach- 
house, which seemed to be vacant ; the house itself £ left 
over till morning, when its occupants should be asleep. 
Passing a cooper's shop, which I had once had the run of, 
I stcpt in and bought two little quaighs ; then in the char- 
acter of travelling Englishwoman, suddenly seized with an 
unaccountable passion for wooden dishes, I questioned the 
cooper as to the past and present of his town. He was 
the very man for me, being ready to talk the tongue small 
in his head about his town's-folks — ^men, women, and 
children of them. He told me, amongst other interesting 
things, * Doctor Welsh's death was the sorest loss ever 
came to the place,' that myself ^ went away into England 
and — died there I ' adding a handsome enough tribute to 
my memory. *YesI Miss Welsh 1 he remembered her 
famously, used to think her the tastiest young lady in the 
whole place ; but she was very — not just to call proud — 
very reserved in her company.' Li leaving this man I felt 
more than ever like my own ghost ; if I had been walking 
after my death and burial, there could not, I think, have 
been any material difference in my speculations. 

My next visit was to the front gate of Sunny Bank, 
where I stood some minutes, looking up at the beautifully 
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quiet house ; not unlike the ^ outcaet Peri ' done into prose. 
How would my old godmother and the othei*8 have looked, 
I wondered, had they known who was there so near them % 
I longed to go in and kiss them once more, but positively 
dared not ; I felt that their demonstrations of affection 
would break me down into a torrent of tears, which there 
was no time for ; so I contented myself witli kissing the 
gate (I) and returned to my inn, it being now near dark. 
Surely it was the silentest inn on the planet I not a living 
being, male or female, to be seen in it except when I rang 
my bell, and then the landlord or waiter (both old men) 
did my bidding promptly and silently, and vanished again 
into space. On my i-e-entrance I rang for candles, and for 
a glass of sherry and hot water ; my feet had been wetted 
amongst the long grass of the churchyard, and I felt to be 
taking cold ; so I made myself negus as an antidote, and 
they say I am not a practical woman ! Then it struck me 
I would write to Mr. Carlyle one more letter from the old 
place, after so much come and gone. Accordingly I wrote 
till the town clock (the first familiar voice I had heard) 
struck eleven, then twelve ; and, near one, I wrote the 
Irish address on ray letter and finally put myself to bed — 
in the * George Inn ' of Haddington, good Grod 1 I thought 
it too strange and mournful a position for ever falling 
asleep in ; nevertheless I slept in the first instance, for I 
was ^ a-weary a-weary,' body and soul of me ! But, alas ! 
the only noise I was to hear in Haddington ^ transpired ' 
exactly at the wrong moment ; before I had slept one hour 
I was awoke by — an explosion of cats I The rest of that 
night I spent betwixt sleeping and waking, in night-mare 
efforts to * sort up my thoughts.' At half after five I put 
my clothes on, and began the business of the day by de- 
stroying in a moment of enthusiasm — for silence — the long 
letter * all about feelings ' which I had written the night 
before. Soon after six I was haunting our old house, 
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while the present oocnpants Btill dept. I found the gar- 
den door locked, and iron stanchions — mj heavens I — on 
the porch and cellar windows, ^significative of much!' 
For the rest, there was a general need of paint and white- 
wash ; in fact, the whole premises had a bedimmed, melan- 
choly look as of having ^ seen better days.' 

It was difficult for me to realise to myself that the people 
inside were only asleep, and not dead — dead since many 
years. Ah I one breathed freer in the churchyard, with 
the bright morning sunshine streaming down on it, than 
near that (so-called) habitation of the living! I went 
straight from one to the other. The gate was still locked, 
for I was an hour before my time ; so I made a dash at 
the wall, some seven feet high I should think, and dropt 
safe on the inside — a feat I sliould never have imagined to 
try in my actual phase, not even with a mad bull at my 
heels, if I had not trained myself to it at a more elastic age. 
Qodefroi Cavaignac's ' Quoi donc^je ne suis pas mort ! ' 
crossed my mind ; but I had none of that f eelmg-^7u>i— 
was morte enough I knew, whatever face I might put on 
it ; only, what one has well learnt one never foists. 

When I had scraped the moss out of the inscription as 
well as I could with the only thing in my dressing case at 
all suited to the purpose, namely his own button-hook with 
the mother-of-pearl handle, I made a deliberate survey of 
the whole churchyard ; and most of the names I had missed 
out of the sign-boards turned up for me once more on the 
tomb-stones. It was strange the feeling of almost glad 
recognition that came over me, in finding so many familiar 
figures out of my childhood and youth all gathered together 
in one place ; but, still more interesting for me than these 
later graves were two that I remembered to have wept little 
innocent tears over before I had a conception what real 
weeping meant — the grave of the little girl who was burnt 
to death, through drying her white muslin frock at the 
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lire, and that of the young officer (Rutherford) who waft 
shot in a dael. The oval tablet of white marble over the 
little girl's grave looked as bright and spotless as on the 
first day — as emblematic of the child existence it comme- 
morated ; it seemed to my somewhat excited imagination 
that the yonthfalness and innocence thei*e buried had im- 
pregnated the marble to keep it snow-white for ever I 

When the sexton came at eight to let me in, he found 
me ready to be let out. * How in the world had I got in ! ' 

* Over tiie wall ! ' ' No ! surely I couldn't mean that ? ' 

* Why not ? ' * Lord's sake then,' cried the man in real 
admiration, ^ there is no end to you 1 ' He told me at part- 
ing, * There is one man in this town, me'm, you might like 
to see, James Robertson, your father's old servant' Our 
own old Jamie ! he was waiter at ^ The Star.' — ^Good gra- 
cious ! — had returned to Haddington within the last year. 

* Yes, indeed,' I said, * he must be sent to me at " The 
George " an hour hence, and told only that a lady wanted 
him.' 

It was still but eight o'clock, so I should have time to 
look at Sunny Bank from the back gate, and streamed off 
in that direction ; but passing my dear old school-house, I 
observed the door a little ajar, walked in and sat down in 
my old seat, to the manifest astonishment of a decent wo- 
man who was sweeping the floor. Ach Oott ! our maps 
and geometrical figures had given place to texts from Scrip- 
ture, and the f oolishest half -penny pictures ! It was become 
an Infant School ! and a Miss Alexander was now teacher 
where Edward Irving and James Brown had taught. Miss 

A and her infants were not, it seemed, early risers, 

their school-room after eight o'clock was only being swept : 
it was at seven of the morning that James Brown found 
me asleep there, after two hours' hard study, asleep betwixt 
the leaves of the Great Atlas, like a keep lesson! but, 
^ things have been all going to the devil ever since the Re- 
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form Bill* — as my uncle is always telling us. The woman 
interrupted her sweeping to inform me amongst otiier 
things that it was ^ a most terrible place for dust,' that ^ a deal 
was put into bairns now, which she dooted was waste wark^ 
that ^ it was little one got by cleaning after them/ and ^ if 
her husband had his legs, they might have the school that 
liked.' Not the vestige of a boy or even of a girl was to be 
seen about the Grammar School either. That school, I af- 
terwards heard from Jamie, *• had gone to just peifect non- 
sense.' ^ There was a master (one White), but no scholars.' 
' How is that?' I asked ; ^ are there no children here any 
longer ? ' ^ Why, it's not altogether the want o' children,' 
said Jamie with his queer old smudge of inarticulate fun ; 
* but the new master is ratlier severe — broke the jawbone 
of a wee boy, they tell me ; but indeed the whole place is 
sore gone down.' I should think so I But I am not got 
to Jamie yet, another meeting came off before that one. 

Sunny Bank looked even lovelier 'in the light of a new 
morning ' than it had done in the evening dusk. A hedge 
of red roses in f nil blow extended now from the house to 
the gate ; and I thought I might go in and gather one with- 
out evoking any — beast Once inside the gate, I passed 
easily to the idea of proceeding as far as the back-door, 
just to ask the servant how they all were, and leave compli- 
ments without naming myself ; the servants only would be 
astir 80 early. Well 1 when I had knocked at the door with 
my finger, ' sharp but mannerly,' it was opened by a tidy 
maid-servant, exhibiting no more surprise than if I had 
been the baker's boy 1 

Strange, was it not, that anybody should be in a calm 
state of mind, while I was so full of emotions ? Strange 
that the universe should puraue its own course without re- 
ference to my presence in Haddington ! * Are your ladies 
quite well ? ' I asked nevertheless. ' Miss Jess and Miss 
Catherine are quite well; Miss Donaldson rather com- 
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plaining. Ton are aware, me'm, that Mr. Donaldson is 
dead.' ^ Oh, dear, yes ! ' I said, thinking she meant Alex- 
ander. * At what hour do your ladies get up ? ' * They 
are np, me*m, and done breakfast. Will you walk round 
to the front door?* Gh)odness gracious I should I *walk 
round ' or not ? My own nerves had got brac5ed somewhat 
by the morning air ; but their nerves ! — ^how would the 
sight of me thus * promiscuously ' operate on them ? * You 
had better go round and let me tell the ladies,' put in the 
servant, as if in reply to my cogitations ; ^ what name shall 
I say?' ^None; I think perhaps my name would startle 
them more than myself ; — tell them some one they will be 
glad to see.' And so, flinging the responsibility on Prov- 
idence, who is made for being fallen back upon in such di- 
lemmas (Providence must have meant me to see them in 
raising them out of bed so betimes 1), 1 did * go round,' with 
my heart thumping, ' like, like, like anything.' The maid* 
servant met me at the front door, and conducted me to 
the drawing-room ; where was — ^nobody, but on a table lay 
a piece of black bordered note-paper which explained to 
me that it was Mr. Donaldson of London who was dead — 
the last brother — dead in these very days 1 I wished I 
had not come in, but it was out of time now. The door 
opened and showed me Miss Catherine changed into an 
old woman, and showed Miss Catherine me changed into 
one of — a certain age 1 She remained at the door, motion- 
less, speechless, and I couldn't rise ofF my chair — at least I 
didn't ; but when I saw her eyes staring, 'like watch faces,' 
I said, * Oh, Miss Catherine, don't be frightened at me ! ' — 
and then she quite shrieked ' Jeannie 1 Jeannie I Jeannie 
Welsh 1 my Jeannie ! my Jeannie ! ' Oh, mercy I I shan't 
forget that scene in a hurry. I got her in my arms and 
kissed her into wits again ; and then we both cried a little 
— ^naturally ; both of us had had enough since we last met 
to cry for. I explained to her ' how I was situated,' as Mr. 
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C. would say, and that I was meaning to visit them after, 
like a Christian ; and she f oond it all ^ most wisely done, 
done like my own self.' Humph I poor Miss Catherine 1 it's 
little she knows of my own self, and perhaps the less the 
better I She told me about their brother's death, which 
had been sudden at the last Supposing me still in Lon- 
don as usual, and that in London we hear of one another's 
deaths, they had been saying it was strange I did not write 
to them, and my godmother had remarked, ^ It is not like 
her I ' just while I was standing at their gate most likely, 
for it was ^ the evening before, about dark,' they had been 
speaking of me. « ' '^ ^ 

But again the door opened and showed Miss Jess. Ach ! 
she had to be told who I was, and pretty loudly too ; but 
when she did take in the immense fact, oh, my 1 if she 
didn't 'show feeling enough ' (her own favourite expres- 
sion of old). Poor Jess after all ! We used to think she 
showed even more feeling than she felt, and nothing came 
out on the present emergence to alter our opinion of her. 
But enough — the very old, it seems to me, should be ad- 
mitted by favour to the privilege of the Dead — have * no 
ill ' spoken of them that can possibly be helped. 

My * godmother' was keeping her bed 'with rheuma- 
tism ' and grief. As I ' would really come back soon,' it 
was settled to leave her quiet. They offered me break- 
fast, it was still on the table, but 'horrible was the 
thought' to me. It was aU so solemn and doleful there 
that I should have heard every morsel going down my 
throat I besides, I was engaged to breakfast with myself at 
the 'George.' So, with blessings for many days, I slipt 
away from them like a knotless thread. 

My friend the cooper, espying me from his doorway on 
the road back, planted himself firmly in my path; 'if I 
would just compliment him with my name he would be 
terribly obliged ; we had been uncommon comfortable to- 
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gether, and he must know what they called me ! ' I told him, 
and he neither died on the spot nor went mad ; he looked 
pleased, and asked how many children I had had. ' I^one,' 
I told him. ^ None ? ' in a tone of astonishment verging 
on horror. ^ None at all % then what on earth had I been 
doing all this time ? ' ^ Amnsing myself,' I told him. He 
ran after me to beg I would give him a call on my return 
(I had spoken of returning) ^ as he might be making some- 
thing, belike, to send south with me, something small and 
of a fancy sort, liker myself than them I had bought.' 

Breakfast stood ready for me at the inn, and was dis- 
cussed in five minutes. Then I wrote a note to Mr. C, a 
compromise betwixt ^ all about feelings ' and ' the new si- 
lent system of the prisons.' Then I went to my bedroom 
to pack up. The chambermaid came to say a gentleman 
was asking for me. ^ For me { ' ^ Yes ; he asked for the 
lady stopping here ' (no influx of company at the ' George' 
it seemed). ^ Did you see him ! ' I asked, divining Jamie ; 
^are you sure it is a gen&emcmf^ ^ I am sure of his being 
put on like one.' I flew down to my parlour and there 
was Jamie sure enough, Jamie to the life I and I threw 
my arms round his neck — ^that did I. He stood quite pas- 
sive and quite pale, with great tears rolling down ; it was 
minutes before he spoke, and then he said only, low under 
his breath, ^Mrs. — Oarlylel' So nice he looked, and 
hardly a day older, and really as like ' a gentleman ' as 
some lords ; he had dressed himself in his Sunday clothes 
for the occasion, and they were capital good ones. ^ And 
you knew me, Jamie, at flrst sight ? ' I asked. ^ Toot t we 
knew ye afore we seed ye.' * Then you were told it was 
me ? ' ^ No ; they told us just we was to speak to a lady 
at the " George," and I knew it was Mrs. Carlyle.' * But 
how could you tell, dear Jamie ? ' ^ Hoots I who else could 
it be ? ' Dear, funniest of created Jamies I While he was 
ostler at the ^ Black Bull/ Edinburgh, ^ one of them what- 
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ye-call bagmen f argotted his patterns ' at ELaddington, and 
he (Jamie) was ^ sent to take them np ; and falling in talk 
with him at the ^' Star," it came out there was no waiter, 
and so in that way,' said Jamie, ^ we came back to the old 
place.' He told me all sorts of particulars ^ more profitable 
to the soul of man ' than anything I should have got out of 
Mr. Charteris in three years, never to say ^ three weeks.' 
Sut ^ a waggon came in atween ten and eleven, and he must 
be stepping west.' ' He was glad te have seen me looking 
so ' (dropping his voice) * stootish.' [I saw him from the 
omnibus, after unloading the waggon, in his workday 
clothes almost on the very spot where, for a dozen years, 
he had helped me in and out of our carriage.] 

And now there only remained to pay my bill and await 
the omnibus. I have that bill of 6«. 6d. in my writing- 
case, and shall keep it all my days ; not only as an eloquent 
memorial of human change, like grass from graves and all 
that sort of thing, but as the first inn-bill I ever in my life 
contracted and paid on my own basis. Another long look 
from the * George Inn ' window, and then into the shabby 
little omnibus again, where the faces of a lady next me 
and a gentleman opposite me tormented my memory with- 
out result. 

In the railway carriage which I selected an old gentle- 
man had taken his seat, and I recognised him at once as 
Mr. Lea, the same who made the little obelisk which hangs 
in my bedroom at Chelsea. He had grown old like a 
golden pippin, merely crined^^ with the bloom upon him. 
I laid my hand on his arm, turning away my face, and 
said : ' Thank God here is one person I feel no difficulty 
about ! ' * I don't know you,' he said, in his old blunt way ; 
* who are you ? ' ^ Guess ! ' * Was it you who got over 
the churchyard wall this morning? I saw a stranger lady 
climb the wall, and I said to myself, that's Jeannie Welsh ! 

1 Z«. Bhrnnk. 
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no other woman would climb the wall instead of going in 
at the gate. Are you Jeannie Welsh ? ' I owned the soft 
impeachment ; then such shaking of hands, embracing 
even ! But so soon as things had calmed down a little be- 
tween us, Mr. Lea laid his hand on my shoulder and said, 
as if pursuing knowledge under diflEieulties, ' Now tell me, 
my dear, why did you get over the wall instead of just 
asking for the key?' He spoke of William Ainsley's 
death ; I said I had never known him, that he went to In- 
dia before I could remember. ^ Konsense,' said Mr. Lea ; 
' not remember William Ainsley ? Never knew William 
Ainsley ? What are you thinking of ? Why, didn't he 
wrap you in a shawl and run away with yon to our house 
the very day you were bom, I believe ? ' I said it might 
be very true, but that the circumstance had escaped my 
recollection. Mr. Lea was left at Longniddry, where he 
came daily, he said, to bathe in the sea. What energy I 

While waiting there for the train from London, I saw 
again my lady and gentleman of the omnibus, and got 
their names from Mr. Lea. They were not people I had 
ever visited with, but I had been at school with them both. 
We passed and repassed one another without the slightest 
sign of recognition on their side. George Cunningham, 
too, was pacing the Longniddry platform, the boy of our 
school who never got into trouble, and never helped others 
out of it — ^a slow, buUet-headod boy, who said his lessons 
like an eight-day clock, and never looked young ; now, on 
the wrong side of forty, it might be doubted if he would 
ever look old. He came up to me and shook hands, and 
asked me by name how I did, exactly as though we met 
on 'change every day of our lives. To be sure I had seen 
him once since we were at school together, had met him 
at Craik's some twelve years ago. Such as he was, we 
stood together till the train came up, and ^ talked of geog- 
raphy, politics, and nature.' 
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At Edinburgh Jeannie's * sweet littie face looked wildly 
into tiie carriage for me, and next minute we were chirp- 
ing and twittering together on the platform, whilst the 
eternal two boxes, writing-case, and carpet-bag were being 
once more brought into one focus. ^ Look, look, cousin ! ' 
said Jeannie, ^ there are people who know jou 1 ' And 
looking as I was bid, who but the pair who had accom- 
panied me from Haddington, with their heads laid to- 
gether, and the eyes starting out of them me-ward. The 
lady, the instant she saw I noticed them, sprang forward 
extending her hand ; the husband, ^ emboldened by her 
excellent example,' did the same ; they were ^ surprised,' 
^ delighted,' everything that could be wished ; ' had not 
had a conception of its being me till they saw me smiling.' 
* £h, sirs ! ' said my mother's old nurse to her after a sepa- 
ration of twenty years, ' there's no a featur o' ye left but 
just the bit smile I ' 

I will call for these Kichardsons when I go back to Had- 
dington: I like their hop-step-and-jump over ceremony, 
their oblivion in the enthusiasm of the moment that we 
had ^ belonged to different circles ' (Haddington speaking). 

And now having brought myself to Edinburgh, and un- 
der the little protecting wing of Jeannie, I bid myself adieu 
and ^wave my lily hand.' I was back into the present! 
and it is only in connection with the past that I can get up 
a sentiment for myself. .The present Mrs. Carlyle is — 
what shall I say ?— detestable, upon my honour.' 

Anohtertool Masie : Aug. 9. 

I1ETTEBII4 

Sunny Bank (now Tenterfield) is the Donaldsons' residenoe^ a 
pleasant, most tranquil house and garden in the saburbs of Had- 
dington — ^to her always a quasi-maternal house. Glen Truin (pro- 

^ Conainfrom Liverpool (now Mrs. Chrsytal). 
t A Mauini locution. 
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nounced Troon) is Loxd Ashburton's deer-hunting station in Mac- 
pherson of Gunny's oountzy, rented, twice over I think, at the easy 
rate of 1,000/. a season — intrinsic value, perhaps, from 50/. to 25/. 
Thither I had passed from Scotsbrig ; saw my darling at Linlathen 
for a day or two in passing (she ill oft, I ditto — ^much out of sorts 
both of us) ; had there, too, a miserable enough hugger-mugger 
time. My own blame; none others' so much — saw that always. — 
T. O. 

To T. Ca/rh/ley at Olen Trui/n H&use. 

Sunny Buik, Haddington : Sept 6, 1849. 

It looks a month since we parted at Dundee ! I have 
had BO much of both motional and ^ emotional cultare' since 
that evening. Goot look did not follow me into the Orient ' 
by any means. A headache followed me, and stnck by 
me till the Monday that I left Kirkcaldy ; of heartache I 
will not speak ; bat there is no reason why I should be si- 
lent on the misfortune I happened one hour after my return 
to Fergus-dom ; that might have happened to anyone, how- 
ever little of an egoist. I had lain down on the black 
coflSn-like sofa in my bedroom to try what rest, such as 
could be had under the circumstances, would do for my 
head, when I felt something like a blue-bottle creep inside 
my hand ; shook it off, and, oh, my I the next instant I was 
on foot like * a mad ' — stung by a wasp ! Miss Jessie got 
the sting out, and admired it through her glass, and ap- 
plied^ on my own advice, laudanum and honey ; but the 
pain went up to my shoulder and down to my side, and the 
swelling and inflammation spread so fast all up my arm, 
that Miss Jessie could hardly be hindered from running 
herself for both a doctor and a silversmith ; the last to cut 
a ring that could not be got off ; but it was my mother's 
little pebble ring, and I would not sufFer it to be cut, and 
neither would I be at the cost of a doctor just yet. All 
that evening I suffered horribly, in silence, and all night 

^ jSujfra, H«dding(on.is east Mis. CSurlyle had letomed thither to itay with 
the Donaldsoni. 
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*' the trophies of the wasp would not let me sleep,' not one 
wink. However, I went next day to Aachtertool with my 
hand in a poultice, being still determined to ^ come out of 
that ' on Monday, and unwilling to go without saying fare- 
well to my poor nncle, whom it is likely enough I shall 
never see again. 

On Sunday night the pain was sufficiently abated to let 
me sleep. So I was up to leaving, according to programme, 
by the quarter-after-eight train. John and Jessie were up 
to give me bi*eakfast, and see me ofp, and Mrs. Kixon gave 
me a nice little tnmk to facilitate my packing. They 
were really very kind, the poor Ferguses ; but somehow or 
other they are radically uncomfortable people for us to be 
mixed up with, in spite of their ' good intentions.' 

I got to the Princes Street station a little before ten, 
and found on inquiry that I could have my In^age taken 
care of for me on paying the sum of sixpence for book- 
ing; so I left there everything but my writing-case, in 
which were my jewels and your manuscript ; and with 
that I got into a cab, having bargained with the cabman 
for two shillings an hour (I tell yon these details for your 
OMm guidance in case of your returning by Edinburgh), 
and drove to Adam Street to Betty.' 

Of all the meetings I have had in Scotland, that was the 
most moving, as well as the happiest ; was just all but a 
meeting betwixt mother and child after twenty years' sep- 
aration. She was on her knees blackleading her grate, all 
in confusion, poor soul 1 her little carpet up, everything 
topsy-turvy, a domestic earthquake having been commenced 
that very morning in preparation for my coming, Miss 
Anne having kindly warned her that she might be * all 
ready ; ' but I was too early, and so found her all nnready, 

' The old Haddington Bervant — BlmoAt from my Jeannie*B birth — ^ia atin llTing 
(1869), one of the venerableat and moat faithful of women. I new aaw anch 
perfection of attachment, and doubt if it eziata elMwhere.^T. 0. 
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only her heart as right as conid be. Oh, dear me I how 
she does love me, that woman, and how good and pious- 
hearted she is I While I sat on her knee, with my arms 
about her neck, and she called me her ^ dear bairn,' and 
looked at me as if she would have made me welcome to 
her * skin,' I felt, as nearly as possible, perfectly happy — 
just fancy that I But I must not get into the details of 
my visit to her just now ; my few days here are so filled 
up, I have not yet seen half the people I wish to see. 
She gave me four biscuits wrapt in her best pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and promised to see me at my aunt's before I left 
in the evening ; and then I jumped into my cab again, 
and proceeded to Clarence Street/ 

A kind note, received at Kirkcaldy from Elizabeth, had 
prepared me for a rather warmer welcome than I had an- 
ticipated, but not for so warm a one as I got ; it was a 
great comfort to me to be so received by my father's sisters, 
however unlike him. My heart was opened by their kind- 
ness to tell them that it was nothing but apprehension of 
their bothering me about my soul which had estranged me 
from them so entirely. Anne's reply, given with an arch 
look and tone, was very nice, * Indeed, Jeannie, you need 
not have been afraid of our setting ourselves to reform 
you ; it is plain enough that nothing short of God's own 
grace can do that, but I won't despair that a time may 
come, though I am not such a fool as to think that I can 
hasten it.' Anne went out with me, and we called for 
Mrs. George * — ^not at home ; at the Stoddarts'— ^the lady 
in the country, John petrified-looking, either hardened into 
stone, or quite stunned at seeing me, I could not tell which. 
On our way to Mrs. Stirling's * we met her, and she flew 
into my arms in the open street, just as she would have 
done before writing ' Fanny Hervey.' I walked into Mar- 

> To her aimtB, BUzabeih, Ann, and Grace Welsh. 
* Widow of George Welah. * Snaaa Hunter. 
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shall the jeweller's, who knew me at onoe; and a Mrs. 

Watson, who met me on the bridge, shoated out Jeannie 

Welsh ! Bat I will tell you all the rest afterwards. 

Miss Catherine was waiting for me with a carriage at the 

Haddington station, told me there was a letter from you 

here for me, but it proved only the briefest of notes from 

John. Yours, however, came yesterday forenoon, just 

when I was sallying out to make calls. I was through all 

our house yesterday, from garret to kitchen ; everybody is 

so good to me, so very good I Miss Howden brought me 

a bouquet * out of your own garden ' last night, and Helen 

Howden has just sent me her children to look at, and you 

wrote me a nice long letter — so 1 ought to be thankful. I 

go back to 10 Clarence Street on Thursday (to-morrow 

night), and stay with my aunts till Saturday, when I shall 

go to Scotsbrig. I have written to John. 

J. W. C. 

No more room ; margin itself half full.— T. G. 

^TTEB 116. 
To T. Garlyley Scotshrig. 

Haryluid Street, LiTerpool : Friday, Sept. 14, 184a 

Oh, my dear, my dear 1 How thankful I may be that I 
knew nothing of that colic ' till it was over 1 A colic in 
these cholera-times would have alarmed me in any circum- 
stances ; but there — ^remembering, as I still do, * rather ex- 
quisitely,' my own sore throat transacted at Alverstoke 
three winters ago, and other little attacks of my own, under 
the same regime — how could I have stayed in my skin, 
with no certainty that you would be able to get so much as 
a cup of bad tea, never to speak of hot water to your feet, 
or human sympathy ? You were not, it would seem, so 

> Gtot by a too violent exounion to Glen— large miBeellaneooe party. Lord 
▲ahbarton and I rode over stook and atone on Highland ponies. 
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wholly left to Providence as I was ; still it is a great mercy 
that you were not long laid up in that house, or any other 
of their houses. As my aunt Grace told me very often 
during my bad day : ' There is mercy mixed up witli all 
our afflictions I It is a great comfort to think you are in 
better hands than ours — I mean in Jesus Christ^s/ ^ Oh, 
ay ! ' said dear Betty, ^ Christ has care of my bairn aVheres, 
even on the railway 1 And a great comfort that is for me 
to think, now that she gangs sae muckle be them I ' But 
of all that, some quiet evening at Chelsea. 

I have to tell you now that a note from Elizabeth, lying 
for me here, stated that she continued better, but not 
strong yet, and that her sister was still with her, and 
would stay till I came — a great luck that this sister hap- 
pened to be out of a place just now. I fancy the poor 
girl had been in a very dangerous way before we heard of 
her illness. 

"Sow that I know of this sister being with her, I feel in 
less breathless haste ^o fly to her rescue — can yield to Jean- 
nie's wish, which is indeed an obligation of duty on me, with 
a good grace, that I would stay here over Sunday, to give 
her my advice about Helen ; she (Jeannie) being to arrive 
fi-om Auchtertool to-morrow night, to look after poor 
Helen, who has been very ill indeed, and I am afraid has 
a disease on her tliat may end fatally, sooner than any of 
them are aware. I was dreadfully shocked with her shape, 
and emaciated look ; still she can go out for exercise, and 
protests that she is getting better, but there is death in 
her face. We wish John to examine into her case ; but 
she is extremely nervous about him, and it must be gone 
about delicately when Jeannie comes. I am glad dear 
John came with me. 

When I have talked with Jeannie I can be of no further 
use here, only a trouble in fact ; so, on Monday, I mean 
to go to Manchester, to make amends to Geraldine for the 
Vol. I— 88 
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vexation about me, caused by that foolish Harriet Mar- 
tinoau ; * and to London straight, next day. That is my 
present programme ; if it receive any modification I will 
write again to Scotsbrig, where 1 hope this will find you 
safe and slept. If you get as nice porridge, and nice coffee, 
and nice everything, with such a seasoning of human kind- 
ness, as I got there, you will need no more pity. 

John went out with Betsy • last night, there being no 
bed for him here, unless he had chosen to sleep in a little 
one in my room, which I told him he was welcome to do, 
if he liked I ! But he declined. He promised to come to- 
day about one, and stay till night And to-morix>w Betsy 
is to bring the carriage, and take me to Seaf orth for a few 
hours, just to satisfy her that I have not ^ registered a vow 
in Heaven ' never to set my foot in her house again. But 
a few hours will be enough of that. She looks to be more 
than ever in a state of ' mild delirinin.' 

And now I must end and go to Helen. Kindest love to 
your mother and all of them. And* tell Isabella I forgot 
the woodriff ; and she must stuff some into your carpet- 
bag. 

If you write on Sunday or Monday, in time for Tuesday 
morning, address to G^raldine's. You remember Carlton 
Terrace, Green Heys, Manchester. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Janb W. C. 

LETTER 116. 
To Mrs, Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 

5 Cbeyne Bow : Snndfty, Oct. ISia 

My dear Mrs. Carlyle, — If John is not there to talk to 
you, how you will be needing more than ever to be written 
to. And I should be very ungrateful for all your affection 
and kindness if I did not contribute my mite, especially as 

1 Gossip of some kind. • Mrs. Paulet. 
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yon are the only person that ever complimented me on m j 
handwriting ! 

The settling down at home after all those wanderings 
has been a serious piece of work for both Mr. C. and my- 
self ; for me, I have only managed it by a large consump- 
tion of morphia. At last, however, I begin to sleep, if not 
like a Christian yet, at least less like a heathen. Mr. C. 
is at his work again, and my maid is at her work again ; 
and the supernumerary sister is gone away ; and now tliat 
the house should go on in its old routine there is only 
needed a cat (the last was drowned for unexampled dis- 
honesty during my absence) to eat the regiments of mice, 
who have effected a settlement in every part of the house, 
the parlour not excepted, and who threaten to run up one's 
very petticoats while one is reading one's book ! Mr. C, 
in the midst of talking to me the other evening, sudden- 
ly stamped his foot on the hearth-rug and called out furi- 
ously 'Get along, sir!' and he had not gone mad, had 
merely perceived a mouse at his feet I 

I am also terribly ill off for curtains, bugs having in- 
vaded the premises as well as mice, and all my curtains 
having been frantically torn down, and sent to the dyers ; 
not so much to have the colour renewed, as to have the 
bugs boiled to death. 

The middle of next week it is promised I shall have my 
bed set up again ; but in the meanwhile I feel like a poor 
wretch in an hospital, or a beggar's lodging-house, lying 
without a rag about me to hide my ' sleeping,' or of tenest 
sleepless, ' beauties ' from the universe 1 What troubles 
people have in this world in merely protecting themselves 
from the inferior animals 1 

For the rest : London is quiet enough for the most re- 
tired taste at present, and I like it best so ; there are al- 
ways some ' dandering individuals ' dropping in, to prevent 
one from growing quite savage, and of excitement I had 
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enough in Scotland to serve me for many months to oome. 
I am very glad I have been in Scotland once more, and 
seen all those places and people ; though it was smashing 
work at the time t I have brought away many recollec* 
tions that will be a pleasure for me all my life ; and my 
visit to Scotsbrig was the one in which I had most un- 
mixed satisfaction ; for, along with my pleasure at Had- 
dington and Edinbni^h, there was almost more pain than 
I could bear. But you were all so kind to me, and then 
you were little changed. I had seen you all so much more 
recently, and, in short, in finding so much to please me at 
Scotsbrig, I missed nothing I had ever possessed there. In 
the other places it was far otherwise. 

I hope you have the same mild weather that has been 
here the last few days ; that your poor face may be quite 
mended. We shall be very anxious till we hear that you 
are in your usual state again, and that Jamie is come home 
well. I am very sorry about Jamie's ill-health ; he seems 
to deserve more than any of us to be strong, leading the 
natural, hard-working life that he leads, and manifesting 
at all times such a manly, patient, steadfast mind. 

My love to Isabella, who I hope is not gone with him ; 
for she is not strong enough for encountering agitations of 
that sort. 

Hoping to hear soon good news of you all, I remain, 

dear Mrs.' Carlyle, ever yours 

Affectionately, 

Jane W. Cablyi;e. 
LETTER 117. 

To Mrs. AUkertj Ihm^ries. 

SCheyneBow: Got 1840. 

My dear Jane, — ^Your letter was one of the letters that 
one feels a desire to answer the instant one is done read- 
ing it — an out-of-the-heart letter that one's own heart (if 
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one happen to have one) jamps to meet. Bnt writing 
with Mr. C. waiting for his tea was, as you will easily ad- 
mit, a moral impossibility ; and after tea there were cer- 
tain accursed flannel shirts (oh, the alterations that have 
been made on them !) to ^ piece ; ' and yesterday, when I 
made sm*e of writing you a long letter, 1 had a headache, 
and durst not either write or read for fear of having to go 
to bed with it To-day I write; but with no leisure, 
though I have no ^ small clothes ' to make, nor any distur- 
bance in that line (better for me if I had) ; still I get into 
as great bustles occasionally as if I were the mother of a 
fine boisterous family. Did you hear that I found bugs in 
my red bed on my return ? I who go mad where a bug 
is I and that bed ^ such a harbour for them,' as the uphol- 
sterer said. Of course I had it pulled in pieces at once, 
and the curtains sent to the dyeing — at immense expense 
— and ever since I have been lying in the cold nights be- 
tween four tall bare posts, feeling like a patient in a Lon- 
don hospital. To-day at last two men are here putting up 
my curtains, and making mistakes whenever I stay many 
minutes away from them ; and as soon as their backs are 
turned I have to go off several miles in an omnibus to see 
Thackeray, who has been all but dead, and is still confined 
to his room, and who has written a line to ask me to come 
and see hun. And I have great sympathy always with, 
and show all the kindness in my power to, sick people — 
having so much sickness myself, and knowing how much 
kindness then is gratifying to me. 

So you see, dear, it is not the right moment for writing 
yop the letter that is lying in my heart for you. Bnt I 
could not, under any circumstances, refrain longer from 
telling you that yoiur letter was very, very welcome ; that the 
tears ran down my face over it — ^though Mr. C. was sitting 
opposite, and would have scolded me for ^ sentimentality ' 
if he had seen me crying over kind words merely ; and 
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that I have read it three times, and carried it in mj pocket 
ever since I got it, though my role is to bum all letters. 
Oh, yes ; there is no change in me, so far as affection goes, 
depend upon that. Bat there are other changes, which 
give me the look of a very cold and hard woman generally. 
I durst not let myself talk to you at Scotsbrig, and now 
that the opportunity is passed I almost wish I had. But I 
think it not likely, if I live, that I will be long of return- 
ing to Scotland. All that true, simple, pious kindness that 
I found stored up for me there ought to be turned to more 
account in my life. What have I more precious ? 

Please bum this letter — I mean don't hand it to the 
rest ; there is a circulation of letters in families that fright- 
ens me from writing often ; it is so difficult to write a cir- 
cular to one. 

How glad I am to hear such good news of Jamie.' I 
hope to-night's post will tell us he is safe home. John, I 
fancy from Jeannie's last letter, does not go back with 
him, but to Auchtertool for a little longer. 

Yoiir poor mother and her face — ^what a bout she must 
have had I For me, I am really better ; though I may say, 
in passing, that Mr. C.'s ^ decidedly stronger' is never to 
be depended on in any account he gives of me — as, so long 
as I can stand on my legs, he never notices that anything 
ails me ; and I make a point of never complaining to him 
unless in case of absolute extremity. But I have, for the 
last week, been sleeping pretty well, and able to walk again, 
which I had not been up to since my return. 

About the bonnet : send it by any opportunity you iSnd, 
just as it is ; I can trim very nicely myself, and perhaps 
might not like Miss Montgomery's colour. But I cannot 
have it for nothing, dear. If Miss G. won't take money, I 
must find some other way of paying her. God bless you, 
dear Jane, and all yours. Bemember me to James ; and 

> Bxoiher Junie. Bmq at Bdinbargh for a Boigioal opention with John. 
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never doubt my affection for yom*self , as I shall never doubt 

yours for me. 

Ever, J. W. C. 

LETTER 118. 
John FoTster^ ^?-j 58 LincoMs Inn Fidda. 

Ohelfiea : Taeaday eremng, Not. 14, 1849L 

God's will be done ! dear Mr. Forster. If one said other- 
wise, it would do itself all the same in spite of our teeth ; 
so best to subscribe with a good grace. I have taken * a 
heavy cold ' — had not five minutes' sleep all night with 
it, and am jnst risen after a feverish day in bed. There is 
no present prospect of my being up to any sort of pleasure 
to-morrow ; and I think with dismay of Mrs. Dickens 
brought to meet me, and me not forthcoming. So I write 
at once that you may if you like put the other female off. 
But for MrSi Dickens, who may not perhaps feel so per- 
fectly at home * in Chambers ' as you have taught me to 
feel, I should have waited till the last moment in hope of 
a miracle being worked in my favour. 

Mr. C. of course will be with you as little too late as pos- 
sible for a man of his habits. 

Affectionately yours, 

Jane Cabltle. 

There is a novel I might read if I could get it during 
this period of sneezing and streaming at the eyes, written 
by a very young girl of the name of Mulock ; not Dickens's 
^ a young lady grow'd.' I can't remember the name of the 
book ; but the authoress's name is Molock or something very 
like it, and it is published by Chapman. It must be rather 
curious to see, for I am told by Madame Pepoli the Molock 
is eighteen, has read 'absolutely no books,' and seen * nothing 
whatever of society ; ' and the book is coming to a second 
edition^ — * circulates in families,' and will yield profit 
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LETTER 119. 

Poor little Nero, the dog, must have come this innter, or ' lUl' 
(1849; ? Bailway Guard (from Dilberoglae, Manchester) brought 
him in one evening late. A little Oaban (Maltese ? and otherwise 
mongrel) shock, mostly white — a most affectionate, livelj little dog, 
otherwise of small merit, and little or no training. Mnch innooent 
sport there rose out of him ; mnch qxiiz2acal ingennons preparatian 
of me for admitting of him : ' My dear, it's borne in npon my mind 
that Fm to have a dog I ' &c. &c., and with such a look and style ! 
We had many walks together, he and I, for the next ten yean ; a 
great deal of small traffic, poor little animal, so loyal, so loving, so 
naive and true with what of dim intellect he had I Once, perhaps 
in his third year here, he came pattering npstairs to my garret ; 
scratched duly, was let in, and brought me (literally) the Qifi <^ a 
HoBSB (which I had talked of needing) ! Brought me, to wit^ a 
letter hung to his neck, inclosing on a saddler's card the picture of 
a horse, and adjoined to it her cheque for 502. — full half of some 
poor legacy which had fallen to her I Can I ever forget such a 
thing ? I was not slave enough to take the money ; and got a 
horse next year, on the common terms — but all Potoei, and the dig- 
gings new and old, had not in them, as I now feel, so rich a gift I 
Poor Nero's last good days were with us at Aberdour in 1859. 
Twice or thrice I flung him into the sea there, which he didn't at 
all like ; and in consequence of which he even ceased to follow me 
at bathing time, the very strongest measure he could take— or j!>r9- 
tend to take. For two or three mornings accordingly I had seen 
nothing of Nero ; but the third or fourth morning, on striking out 
to swim a few yards, I heard gradually a kind of swashing behind 
me ; looking back, it was Nero out on voluntary humble partner- 
ship — ^ready to swim with me to Edinburgh or to the world's end 
if I liked I Fife had done his mistress, and still more him, a great 
deal of good. But, alas I in Cook's grounds here, within a month 
or two a butcher's cart (in her very sight) ran over him neck and 
lungs ; all winter he wheezed and suffered ; ' Feb. 1st, I860,' he 
died (prussic add, and the doctor obliged at last !) — ^I could not 
have believed my grief then and since would have been the twenti- 
eth part of what it was — nay, that the want of him would have been 
to me other than a riddance. Our last midnight-walk together 
(for he insisted on trying to come), Jan. 31, is still painful to my 
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thought. ' little dim-white speck, of Life, of Love, Fidelity and 
Feeliiig, girdled by the Darkness as of Night Eternal ! ' Her tears 
were passionate and bitter ; bnt repressed themselves as was fit, I 
think the first day. Top of the garden, by her direction, Nero was 
pnt nnder ground ; a small stone tablet with date she also got — 
which, broken by careless servants, is still there (a little protected 
now). 

John FoTster^ Esq,^ 58 LIticoMb Inn Mdds. 

Chelsea : Deo. 11, 1849. 

My dear Mr. Forster, — I died ten days ago and was bur* 
ied at Kensal Green ; at least you have no certainty to the 
contrary : what is the contrary ? Do yon mean to fulfil 
that promise of coming in the evening ? 

Do you know Alfred's address ? if so, forward the in- 
closed, please ; it is a piece of a letter that may gratify hun 
a little, and, though no great hand at the ^ welfare of others' 
business, I don't mind giving a man a little gratification 
when it can be done at the small cost of one penny. 

Your afiEectionate 

Jane Cablyi4E. 

Oh, Lord 1 I forgot to tell you I have got a little dog, 
and Mr. C. has accepted it with an amiabilit^^ To be sure, 
when he comes do^ gloomy in the morning, or comes iii 
wearied from his walk, the infatuated little beast dances 
round him on its hind legs as I ought to do and can't ; and 
he feels flattered and surprised by such unwonted capers to 
his honour and glory. 

IjETTEB 120. 
John Forster^ Esq.j 58 ZmcoMa Inn Mdcb. 

Oheliea : Deo. 1840L 

My dear Mr. Forster, — I hope the newspaper arrived 
safe 1 Henry * looked so excited when he heard it was con- 

* Mr. Fonter's Mnrant 
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signed to the Post Office, and exclaimed so wildly, ^ I would 
not for five pounds that it were lost ! Mr. Forster woald 
be in such a way,' that I quite trembled with apprehension 
about it all the evening. Mr. C. put it in with his own 
hand, and ont of his own head. 

I am still confined to the house in a very shabby con- 
dition indeed, and need cheering spectacles (don't I wish I 
may get 'em ?), a sight of you for example. Meanwhile 
thanks for Mulock's book, which I read with immense in- 
tei*est. It is long since* I fell in with a novel of this sort, 
all about love, and nothing else whatever. It quite re- 
minds one of one's own love's young dream. I like it, and 
like the poor girl who can still believe, or even ^believe 
that she believes,' all that. God help her ! She will sing 
to another tune if she go on living and writing for twenty 
years! 

I am desired by the other Forster,^ the unreal it must be 
since you are * the real,' to forward to you his defence of 
W. Penn, as if anybody out of the family of Friends cared 
a doit about W. Penn. For me, I never could get up a 
grain of interest about any Quaker, dead or alive, except 
* Tawell ' ' of the apple pips.* 
All good be with you. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jane Cabltle. 

LETTER 121. 
Mrs. HusseUy ThomhiU. 

5 Ch^yne Bow, Chelaea : Dee. 31, IS49. 

Dearest Mrs. Eussell, — ^To think that I should never 
have written you one line since the distracted little note I 
sent you from Nottingham in July last, and so often I have 

> WilliAin Bdward (of Bradford), the ez-Quaker, now Her Majesty's Minister, 
&a &a 



* Murderer. * Advocate's ezcose. 

i 
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thought of it too t Nay, I actnally began a letter one day 
in October ; I had jnst been writing Dramlanrig Castle, 
Thomhill, on the back of a letter to Lady Ashburton, who 
was on a visit there, and had written me out the address 
as particularly as if I had never heard of Dmmlanrig in 
my life. And it struck me as something quite unnatural 
that I should be writing Thornhill after any other name 
than yours ; just as when I first wrote to you I foimd it so 
very strange and sad to be writing that place after anyone's 
name but my mother's. And so, by way of making amends 
to nature, I began a second letter, one to you to go by the 
same post ; but some visitor came in, and what does not 
get done by me at the right moment is apt to miss getting 
done altogether. 

AVlien I wrote from Nottingham I remember I durst 
not trast myself to tell you anything about me, even if 
there had been leisure for it. I was in such a nervous 
state : promised to Mr. 0. and to my own mind to go to 
Scotland, but afraid to make my purpose known lest, after 
all, I should shirk it at the last moment, as I had done 
once before ; and, even if I got into Scotland, I could not 
have told you, for my life, what I was going to do there, 
where I should go or not go. Sometimes, in brave mo- 
ments, I thought of visiting Thornhill as well as Hadding- 
ton ; and then it seemed all but impossible for me ever to 
set foot in either place — ^and if I did I was not sure that I 
would show myself to any living person of my friends, in 
either the one place or the other. So I thought it best to 
say nothing to you of my intentions till I ascertained, by 
trying, what part of them 1 could carry out. It was not 
till I was in the railway for Haddington that I was sure I 
was really going there. And I did spend a night there in 
the principal inn, the windows of which looked out on our 
old house, without anyone suspecting who I was. I ar- 
rived at six in the evening, and left at eleven next day, 
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after having walked over the whole place, and seen every- 
thing I wished to see — except the people. I could not 
have stood tlieir embraces, and tears, and ^ all that sort of 
thing,' without breaking down entirely ; so I left that part 
of the business till the agitation, caused by the sight of 
the old place, should have subsided, and I could return 
with my nerves in good order. Which I did for three 
days, after having been six weeks in Fife and other places, 
with which I had no associations either sad or gay. It 
was the same when I went to Annandale ; till the last mo* 
ment I was not sure I could go, and would not have gone 
but for the pain I was going to give my husband's family 
by passing tliem by. Actually when I left Edinburgh for 
Ecclefechan, I did not know whether the railway went 
thi*ough Thornhill I had not dared to satisfy myself I and 
at all the stations after I got into Dumfriesshire I kept 
my eyes shut. This will sound to you like sheer madness ; 
but it was no more than extreme nervousness, which I 
could not control, and so must be excused for. I stayed 
only two days at Scotsbrig, and then hurried on to Man- 
chester, where I was detained by severe illness. Another 
time it will not be so bad, I hope ; and I shall behave 
more like a rational woman. You may believe I got little 
good of the country, under such circumstances : I returned 
to London so ill, and continued so ill, so long a time, that 
I got into the way of doing nothing I could possibly help ; 
and so it happened that, having lightened my conscience 
of the half-sovereign which a Miss Skinner undertook to 
convey to you, I postponed writing till — now 1 

If anniversaries be, in many respects, painful things, they 
are useful at least in putting orderly people, like me, on 
settling up their duties as well as their accounts. And so 
I am busier this week than for months back, bringing 
up my correspondences, &c., &c. Fortunately I am on 
foot, and even able to go out a little in the forenoon, 
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though the frost is hard enough. I seem to have got off, 
this winter, with only three weeks' confinement. For the 
i*e8t, the pleasant^st fact in my life for a good while is, 
that I have got a beautiful little dog, that I hope I will 

not make such a fool of myself witli, as Mrs. M used to 

make of herself with — what was the object's name ? He is 
not, of course, either so pretty or so clever as Shandy, and 
if he were I should not think so ; but he is * better than I 
deserve,' as Coleridge said of his cold tea ; and I like him 
better than I choose to show publicly. The sad part of the 
business is that I dare not take him out with me without a 
chain, for fear of the ' dog-stealers,' who are a numerous 
and active body. 

I am sending you, for good luck, a book, which I hope 
you will get some amusement out of — perhaps the best 
Kew Year's gift one can make — a little amusement I mean. 
The two bits of things, for Margaret and Mary, you will 
give them with my kind remembrance, and the Post-Office 
Order I need not point out the use of. 

God bless you, dear Mrs. Eussell, with love to your hus- 
band and father. 

I am ever your affectionate 

Jane Cabltle. 

Please tell me how old Maiy stands. When is her 
money due ? I always forget. 

LETTEB 122. 

' Latter-Day Pamphlets' had at last, winter, 1849, resolved them- 
selves into that form ; and were to be published by Chapman ; 
Forster, he, and I walking together (I very sad and heavy) towards 
Chapman's house, whioh I did not enter, on cold windy Sunday 
(Chapman with the rongh MSS. in his pocket) : this I can still re- 
collect; and that my resolution was taken and Chapman's not 
donbted of— but not the month or day. Probably after December, 
on which day Nigger Question (in * lEVaaer ') had oome out with exe- 
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czstiye shrieks from seyeral people — J. S. Mill for one ; who in- 
deed had personally quite parted from me, a year or two before, I 
knew not and to this day know not why ; nor in fact ever much 
inquired, since it was his silly pleasnre, poor Mill I 

First ' Latter-Day ' dated * Feby 1 ' had come otil January 29 and 
been sent to me at < The Grange ' ; where with Bobeit Lowe and 
Delane I recollect being for a day or two—and ultimately having a 
pleasant wise kind of night with Milnes as the one other guest ; 
' Boreas ' the lady's arch designation for me as we talked ! Pam- 
phlet 1st was read by both the Lady A and Milnes next day in 

the railway as we all journeyed up ; remarks few or none. I was 
to be yery busy thenceforth till the chaos of the MSS. was all got 
spun out into distinct webs — and alter that till I tired, which was 
soon after, essential impulse being spent there. 

In this short absence, I have no letter, except this which Kero 
wrote me, dear little clever dog I ' Columbine ' is the black cat, 
with whom he used to come waltzing in, directly on the dining- 
room door opening, in the height of joy ; like Harlequin and Col- 
umbine, as I once heard remarked and did not forget. *Mn. 
Lindsay,' I believe, is a sister of Miss Wynne's. * Small beings,' 
Mazzini's name for two roasted larks she would often dine on, 
especially when by herself ! For smallness, grace, salubrity and 
ingenuity, I have never seen such human diners. — ^T. C. 

To T. Carlylej The Orange^ Alrerford^ Simts. 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelflea : Taeaday, Jan. 28, 185a 

Dear Master, — I take the liberty to write to yon myself 
(my mistreBS being out of the way of writing to yon she 
says) that you may know Columbine and I are quite well, 
and play about as usual. There was no dinner yesterday 
to speak of ; I had for my share only a piece of biscuit 
that might have been round the world ; and if Columbine 
got anything at all, I didn't see it. I made a grab at one 
of two ^ small beings ' on my mistress's plate ; she called 
them heralds of the mom ; but my mistress said, ^ Don^t 
you wish you may get it ? ' and boxed my ears. I wasn't 
taken to walk on account of its being wet. And nobody 
came, but a man for ^ burial rate ' ; and my mistress gave 
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liim a rowing, because she wasn't going to be buried hero 
at all. Columbine and I don't mind where we are buried. 
This is a fine day for a run ; and I hope I may be taken 
to see Mohe and Dumm. They are both nice well-bred 
dogs, and always so g]ad to see me ; and the parrot is 
great fun, when I spring at her ; and Mrs. Lindsay has 
always such a lot of bones, and doesn't mind Mohe and 
Dumm and me eating them on the carpet. I like Mrs. 
LindBay very much. 

Tuesday OTening. 

Dear Master, — My mistress brought my chain, and said 
^ come along with me, while it shined, and I could finish 
after.' But she kept me so long in the London Libraiy, 
and other places, that I had to miss the post. An old 
gentleman in the omnibus took such notice of me I He 
looked at me a long time, and then turned to my mistress, 
and said ' Sharp, isn't he ? ' And my mistress was so good 
as to say, ^ Oh yes ! ' And then the old gentleman said 
again, ^ I knew it t easy to see that I ' And he put his 
hand in his hind-pocket, and took out a whole biscuit, a 
sweet one, and gave it me in bits. I was quite sorry to 
part from him, he was such a good judge of dogs. Mr. 
Greig from Canadagua and his wife left cards while we 
were out. Columbine said she saw them through the 
blind, and they seemed nice people. 

Wednesday. 

I left off, last night, dear master, to be washed. This 
morning T have seen a note from you, which says you will 
come to-morrow. Columbine and I are extremely happy 
to hear it ; for then there will be some dinner to come and 
go on. Being to see you so soon, no more at present from 
your 

Obedient little dog, 

Nkbo. 
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liETTEB 128. 
To Mrs. Eussell, ThomhiU. 

6 Ghajne Bow, ChelMa : WaduMday, FeK 27, 186a 

Mj dear Mrs. Bnssell, — Perhaps Mr. C. may be in 
Scotland this coming month ; jou may have seen bj the 
newspapers that one party of the Aberdeen students want 
him for their Lord Hector, the others wanting the Duke 
of Argyll, who will suit the purpose better, I sliould 
think. If Mr. C. be elected, he must, in common civility 
to his admiring boys, go and make them a speech, and 
come back again. A long journey for so brief a purpose ! 
and at an inconvenient time, when he is bothering widi 
his pamphlets. So he rather wishes the Duke may be the 
happy man. 

The great delight of my life at present is the little dog 
I think I told you of. It was stolen for a whole day ; but 
escaped back to me on its own four legs. Mr. C. asked 
while it wasa-missing : ^ What will you be inclined to give 
the dog-stealers, for bringing it back to you ? ' (dog-steal- 
ing being a regular trade here) ; and I answered passion- 
ately witli a flood of tears * my whole half-year's allow- 
ance I ' So you may fancy the fine way I am in. Lady 
Ashburton has given me the name of Agrippina ; tlie wit 
of which you would not see unless I told you my dog's 
name was Kero. 

I want you to do something for me, if yon can : — I saw 
at Auchtertool, a slip of the Templand sweetbriar, that 
had taken root finely, brought by one of those ladies I saw. 
If, at the proper time for slipping, you could get me a 
little bit and send it by post, I should be very grateful. I 
brought, or rather had sent, from Haddington, a slip of the 
jessamine that grew over our dining-room window, and 
another of a Templand rose, which my mother took with 
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her to Sunny Bank ; and both are growing to my great 
satisfaction. 
All good be with yon, dear Mrs. Bussell. 

Yonr ever affectionate 

Jane Cabltle. 

LETTER 124. 

Is at Addiscombe, on yisit for a few days ; returned thence, soon, 
as will be seen. I was too deep in ' Latter-Day Pamphlets ' to ac- 
company. * Poor orphan * was to me abundantly ridicnlons, thongh 
lost to any stranger. Willie Donaldson and Mrs. (nsnally caUed 
Peg) Irrin, crossing Solway sands, with their small cargo of mer- 
chandises in their wheezy little equipage, fancy themselves, at one 
moment, lost utterly ; but are not, and are overheard in dialogue : 

William : ' O Paig, Paig, a misspaint life I ' Peg (as if in solilo- 
quy) : ' What'U become of the poor orphin at home V — ^their only 
child ' Bett,' a loudhaveril of a lass, against whom this bit of pathos 
was remembered. 

Willie was an Aberdeen man ; probably a carpenter before en- 
listing ; had fought at the Bunker Hill business ; was now a pen- 
sioner, asthmatically making rakes, used to lend his cart, on bon- 
fire-victory occasions (as if in duty bound) to be whirled rapidly 
from door to door, over the village in peremptory demand of the 
fuel necessary. — T. 0. 

To Master Nero^ (tmder cover to) T. Ca/rlyle^ Eeq.^ 

Ghdeea. 

AddiBCombe : Wednetday, Marok 90, 1860. 

My * poor orphan ! ' My dear good little dog ! How are 
you? How do they use you ? Above all, where did you 
sleep ? Did they put you to bed by yourself in my empty 
room, or did you * cuddle in' with your surviving parent ? 
Strange that amidst all my anxieties about you, it should 
never have struck me with whom were you to sleep ; never 
once, until I was retiring to bed myself without you trotting 
at my heels ! Still, darling, I am glad I did not take you 
with me. If there had been nothing else in it, the parrot ' 

> Lady A'b * green chimera.* 
Vol. I.— 24 
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alone was sufficient hindrance ; she pops ^ all abont ; ' and 

for certain you would have pulled her head off ; and then 

it would have been * all over ' with you and me. They 

would have hated us intensely ! ' 

The lady for whom I abandoned you — to whom all family 

ties yield — is pretty well again, so far as I see. She is 

very kind, and in good spirits ; so my absence from you 

has all the compensation possible. But I shall be glad to 

receive your affectionate caresses to-morrow. Eiss your 

father for me. 

Ever your loving 

AORIPPINA. 

liETTER 125. 
Mrs. Aitkeriy Dumfries, 

Chelsea : SimdAy, April ISSa 

My dear Jane, — The spirit moves me to write you a let- 
ter this morning ; if I begin with excuses, the impulse will 
get overlaid by the difficulty of the thing, and stick 
short in a mere *good intention ; ' so here goes ^ quite pro- 
miscuously.' I have little to tell you worth even a penny 
stamp ; oneself — ^at least myself — is a sort of Irish-bog 
subject in which one is in danger of sinking overhead ^ 
common prudence commands therefore to ' keep out of 
that,' whatever else ; and my days do not pass amidst peo- 
ple and things so interesting, in themselves, as to be worth 
writing about to one safe and sound on the outside of all 
that, as you are. What good would it do you, for example, 
to have given the ^ most graphic ' description of the great 
* flare up ' we had at the Wedgwoods yesterday — where all 
the notabilities Mrs. W. had ever got a catch at were hauled 
in * at one fell swoop,' making a sort of Tower of Babel 
concern of it ; that has left nothing behind for me, ' as 
one solitary individual,' but a ringing in my ears, and'a 
dull headache I What a tenacity there must be in human 
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natnre, tbat people can go on to the oldest age with that 
sort of thing I The young ladies in wreaths and white 
muslins with ' the world all before them where to choose ' 
— a husband — those one can undei'stand delighting in such 
gatherings ; as a young Irish lady told a friend of mine, ^ I 
go wherever I am invited, however much I may dislike the 
people who ask me ; for nobody knows on whose carpet 
one's lot may be ! ' But the people who have already ta- 
ken up their lot and found it (as who does not ?) a rather 
severe piece of work, what they get or expect in such scenes 
to compensate the cost and fatigue I have no conception. 
I was sitting beside old Mrs. Fletcher of Edinburgh last 
night— she is seventy-four, I believe— when old Sh- R. In- 
glis was brought up to her, ' to renew their acquaintance.' 
* I dare hardly say,' said Sir Robert, * how long I believe it 
to be since I had last the pleasure of meeting you in so- 
ciety.' * It is just forty-one years,' replied Mrs. Fletcher 1 
and these two old people did not burst into tears or ^ go 
aboot worship ' but fell to talking trivialities just like the 
young ones ! Well I shall be dead before I am anything 
like as old as Mrs. Fletcher, and I shall not wait till I am 
dead to retire from public life. My beau-ideal of exist- 
ence this long while has been growing farther and farther 
from that * getting on ' or rather * got on ' in society which 
is the aim of so much female aspiration and effort I 

I suppose John will be coming back sooq now, and that 
will be one good thing. I have a little dog that I make 
more fuss about than beseems a sensible woman. The 
next time I go to Scotland he shall accompany me, and see 
if he don t ' ingrush himself with the people ' I He walks 
with me, this creature, and sleeps with me, and sits with 
me — so I am no longer alone any more than you are with 
your bairns — though the company is different ! mine has one 
advantage however ; it needs no sewing for, and then, too, 
I am troubled with no anxiety about its prospects in life. 
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An old East Lothian friend turned np for me lately 
who comes a great deal and makes terrible long stays. 
The last time I had seen her she was riding away in bridal 
finery beside her artillery oflScer husband; I found her 
now, after thirty years and odd, without teeth, all wrinkled, 
in weeds for that same husband, whom, however, she had 
long been separated from. So goes the world ! Here is 
a specimen of a new sort of lady's work — the embroidery 
is cut out and stitched on — it is done very fast. 

With kind regards to James, 

Ever your affectionate 

J. C. 

LETTER 126. 

To Mrs. Ru98ea, Thot^hiU. 

5 CheyneBoWf Chelsea: Monday, July 15, 1850. 

My dear Mrs. Eussell, — I could give myself a good whip- 
ping (with a few side-strokes to the getters-up of our new 
Post OflSce regulations), for having let the 14:th pass with- 
out any remembrance of me to old Mary. But it is my- 
self who am the chief delinquent ; for I might have sent 
my packet to you any day of the week, who would not 
have been too puritanical to transmit it to her on the Sun- 
day. I did not think of that, however, till too late, havmg 
not yet got familiarised to these new regulations ; it was 
only on Friday that it struck my stupidity, a letter de- 
spatched that night would not be delivered any longer on 
Sunday. Better late than never, anyhow ; so I send to- 
day five shillings for a pair of new shoes to Mary, or any- 
thing else you may please to invest it in, and some lace for 
Margaret to put on a cap. 

Two of the roses you sent me are in a promising war, 
and also the polyanthuses, but the third rose is clean dead, 
and the sweet-briar too, I fear, is past hope ; it did well 
at first — too well, I suppose — for it hurried itself to put 
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out leaves when it should have been quietly taking root — 
a procedure not confined to sweet-briars ; one sees many 
human beings go off in the same fashion. 

There has been a dreadful racket here this season — 
worse, I think, than in any London season I ever lived 
through — ^it has seemed to me sometimes as if the town 
must burst into spontaneous combustion. All the people 
of my acquaintance who come to London occasionally, have 
come this year at one time, spoiling the pleasure I should 
have had in seeing them individually by presenting them- 
selves all in a rush — ^in fact, onr house, for two months 
back, lias been like an inn, only ^ no money taken,' and I 
feel like a landlady after an election week. And the balls 
and parties all round one, to certain of which I have had to 
go, for the sake of what is called ' keeping up one's ac- 
quaintance,' have been enough to churn one into a sort of 
human ^ trifle.' Peel's death came like a black cloud over 
this scene of so-called ' gaieties,' for a few days — ^but only 
for a few days. Nothing leaves a long impression here. 
People dare not let themselves think or feel in this centre 
of frivolity and folly ; they would go mad if they did, and 
universally commit suicide ; for to ^ take a thocht and 
mend ' is far from their intention. 

I don't know what is to be done next, now that the town 
is emptying, and my husband in the act of finishing his 
last pamphlet. I suppose he will go away somewhere, but 
where or when will not be known till the day before he 
does it. My old Helen (now gone to the dogs) used to beg 
pathetically that she might be ' told in time to wash all 
his shirts,' but he couldn't tell what he didn't know himself 
till the eleventh horn*. Probably he will be in Annandale 
wherever else ; for myself, I have an ardent and wholesome 
desire to get my house cleaned, under my own eyes this 
year, for doesn't it need it ! Besides, I had such a fagging 
about last year that I feel no need of stirring at all, and 
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London is always pleasantest to me when it is what is called 
' empty.' For my health, it is rather better than last year 
— not much, but I make it do. 
All good be with you and yours, dear Mrs. Bussell. 

Ever your affectionate 

Jane Casltlb. 

liETTER 127. 

< Latter-Day Pamphlets ' finished and safe behind me, I go for 
Wales, to Bedwood, ' last day of July ' it wonld seem, on -which 
evening, till near noon of next day, I was Walter Savage Landor^s 
guest, much taken with the gigantesque, explosive, but essentially 
chivalrous and almost heroic old noan. Jxl his poor lodging, 3 
Rivers Street, Bath, and his reception and treatment of me there, 
I found something which I could call * ducal ' or higher than if he 
had been a duke, and still palatial. To Bristol, to Cardiff, to good 
solitaiy Bedwood's countiy cottage next day. There for perhaps a 
month — solitary and silent. — ^T. G. 

To T. Carlyle^ Cowbridge, 

Simday night, Aug. 4^ ISSOl 

*0h dear me!' It looks already a month since you 
went away, counting by the number of things I have pulled 
to pieces, and the weary hours I have lain awake, and the 
lonely thoughts that have persecuted me. But to lie awake 
at nights, and to have lonely thoughts by night and by day 
is surely nothing new or strange for me, that I should 
think it worth recording at this date ! And for the work, 
it will not be irksome, but * a good joy,' such good joy as I 
am still susceptible of — when it gets into the stage of re- 
storing to order. The house has, in fact, been rushing 
down towards chaos during the last year ; a certain smooth- 
ing of the surface kept up ; and underneath, dirt and con- 
fusion really too bad. But it is in the way of getting itself 
rehabilitated now ; and I shall try in time coming to be a 
better housewife at least ; that career being always open to 
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talent. I remember, when I was very ill of a sore throat 
at Craigenputtock, thinking that, if I died, all my drawers 
would be found in the most perfect order ; and there was 
more satisfaction in the thought than you (a man) can con- 
ceive. Curious to think how all would have gone, if I had 
died then ! But you will like better some news than ^ bot- 
tomless speculations of that sort.' 

Well, till Thursday night I had no speech with any mor- 
tal ; then, about eight o'clock, walked in Mrs. N ^ of 

all undesired people I My fii'st feeling was that I was in- 
truded, upon by *an improper female;' but as the inter- 
view proceeded, her calm self -approving manner, and ra- 
diant face — radiant as with conscions virtue (!) really — 
quite subjugated me, and I began to fancy it must be ^ all 
right' for her, though looking so very shocking to me. 
N came to take her home ; in tearing spirits. He the- 
atrically Idssed the tips of my fingers when I shook hands 

with him, and then kissed Mrs. !N on the mouth ! and 

said, ' Well, darling 1 how did you get here ? ' A more 
comfortable well-doing-like pair one could not wish to see ! 

On Friday night Count Beichenbach came, a shade less 
silent and woebegone. Then Masson. I am going to take 
Count Eeichenbach to Mrs. Austin's with me, if she per- 
mit — will write to-morrow to propose the thing for Wed- 
nesday or Thursday (to give myself a day's recreation from 
my earthquakery). I am sorry for the man, he looks so 
lost. 

To-day (being Sunday) I told Elizabeth to take herself 
off for the whole day if she chose, that I might have no 
proposals to ' go out ' during the week, when I intend that 
she shall work. Most likely no one would come, I thought ; 
and if anyone did, I would simply not open the door. I 
was standing with hands all over whiting, having just 

> G K. *B wife. Onoe a very pretty little woman, bnt now getting stranded 

on a moBt miserable ihore 1 Thanks to — , Ao., d(o. Faugh I— T. 0, 
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made a brilliant job of the curtain rods, when there came 
a rap and ring — ^uo reply; I held j^ero's nose that he might 
not bark ; again a rap, very loud ; then, after a long pause, 
both together as loud as could be. Decidedly the in- 
dividual would get in. I kept quite still ; * surely it is over 
now,' I was just saying when the knocking and ringing re- 
commenced, and went on at intervals for, I am sure, ten 
minutes ! I could hardly help screaming, it made me so 
nervous. At last all was quiet ; and, some quarter of an 
hour after the uproar, I went to look in the letter-box if 
the horrid visitor had left a card. When I looked in, I 
met, oh mercy, a pair of fox-eyes peering at me through 
the slit. 1 threw the door open in a rage (my hands had 
been washed by this time) ; and a coarse-featured red- 
haired squat woman exclaimed ; ^ She will com now, please 

no to shut; Mees S com.' 'What is it?' I asked 

sharply. * Oh she sit in so small house at corner ! I run ! 
keep open ! no shoot ! ' And off she went ; and in three 

minutes brought back Miss J S .* I felt ready to 

strangle her in the first moment ; but she looked so pale 
and grave, like the widow of Chopin, and was so friendly, 
and unconscious, to all appearance, of my dislike to her, 
that I behaved quite amiably after all. She had asked at 
Chalmers' door if we were all gone ; and the manservant 
said you were gone, that Elizabeth had told him you were 
to go first to Bath, then to Scotland, then to the Black 
Sea ! ! And at the stick- shop at the comer the woman as- 
sured her ' I always came home at five to my dinner ' (it 
was then half after four) ; so she had meant to wait, and 
sent her maid to keep watch 1 
A letter for you, from Chorley,* not read by me for the 

' A houw-voioed, restless, invalid Sootoh lady, of some rank, mostly wander- 
ing aboat on the Continent, entertaining lions, and Piano Chopin, dc, ^, but 
always swooping down npon London and ns now and then. 

a Come baok from Spain, I suppose. 
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world I And an invitation from that barenecked hooing 

gawk Stewart . I might have sent word yon were 

away ; but he deserves to be left specalating, for his im- 
pndence — sitting in Sloane Street, and summoning you to 
him to be presented to his grand-lady wife, as he thinks 
her ; fi ' rum ^ lady that could many the like of him ! 

For me a note from Emily Baring, an invitation, very 
kind ; but necessarily answered in the negative. It is too 
long and expensive a journey for a few days ; and in my 
present complication I could not be absent longer than two 
or three days. Besides, Geraldine is still hanging in the 
wind. 

Miss W-- — likes ' Jesuitism ' best of all the pamplets ; 
.60 does Masson — ' such an admirable summing up ; ' just 
what I said. Your mother's copy was sent on Thursday. 

Took morphine last night, and slept some. A letter this 
morning from Mrs. Macready, two little sheets all crossed 1 
inviting me to Lyme Regis. . Nero desires his respectful 
regards. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Jane. 

LETTER 128. 

To T. CarlyUj Cowhridge, Gla/nwrgamhvre. 

CheUea : Thursday night, Aug. 23, 1850. 

Now, dear 1 I have done a fair day's work (of sewing 
chiefly), and can sit down with a certain leisure to write 
you a peaceable little letter. Yes, yes ; I have * composed 
myself,' am 'quiet.' You shall have no more wail or 
splutter from me on this occasion. If I had been an able- 
bodied woman instead of a thoroughly broken-down one, I 
should surely have had sense and reticence enough not to 
fret you, in your seclusion, with details of my household 
* worry.' But that dreadful Elizabeth ' ' murdered sleep ; ' 

1 A BexTKnt who had given trouble. 
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I ^ lost mj ha/ppetiUy and became bo weak and excited that 
I was really no more responsible for what I wrote than a 
person in a brain fever would have been. For the last 
three nights I Iiave been getting into sleep again without 
morphia, which had become worse than useless ; and for 
the last three days I have eaten some dinner ^ to speak of,' 
and now I begin to feel sane again, and, as John says, ^ to 
see my way.' 

Genddine left me last night, very unwillingly. A little 
pressing would have made her throw over Letty * alto- 
gether, and remain here for an indefinite time. It was 
not my wish, however, that she should protract her stay 
longer than she had already done ; the pleasure of having 
her to talk with, and to rub my feet, was not — at least 
would not have continued to be — ^a sufficient compensation 
for the additional trouble of a visitor in the house, with 
no servant but a little girl who had * never been out be- 
fore,' who could not cook a morsel of food or make a bed, 
or do any civilised thing, without having me at her heels. 
One does not like, if one can stand on one's legs at all, to 
see one's visitor doing servant's work ; and besides poor 
Geraldine can't cook or make a bed any more than the 
girl who has ^ never been out ; ' and at the same time she 
is nothing like so indifferent as I am to eating, and ^ all 
that sort of thing.' And then to get on with ' the row- 
ans,' and her here, was impossible. When I was not 
cooking in the kitchen, or in some way providing for the 
present moment, I must *lie down' and have my feet 
rubbed. By myself I get on quite nicely with the little 
maid, who, now that I have got her to tidy herself, and 
that she is no longer frightened, has developed a curious 
likeness to your sister Jane, which makes me feel quite 
friendly towards her. Not being to keep her, I put off no 

' Letty , an intrasiye, Btupid, ugly, fat Berlin Jeweaa, oonxsing about 

cm the strength of sending windy gossip to the newspapers then. 
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time in training her, bnt use ber up to the best advantage. 
To-daj, for example, Bhe has been cleaning out the 
kitchen, closets, and presses, where many an abomination 
came to light, showing new cause why the * no-interfer- 
ence' principle should never more get 'carried out' in 
tliis house, or any house of which I am the mistress. To- 
moiTow, or next day, I shall probably hear from Miss 
Darby something final as to the Essex girl she had in view 
for me. I feel it very kind of you to offer to take me 
away, but I am perfectly clear that I should be here rather 
than anywhere else just now. In the first place, locking 
up the house would be foolish risk to run ; there are more 
loose people about here now than when we did so formerly, 
and we are known now to be better worth robbing than 
we were formerly thought to be ; and even then it was ' a 
tempting of Providence ' only to be repeated on necessity. 
I should like very ill to have the house robbed ; there are 
so many odds and ends in it that no money could replace. 
Secondly, not foreseeing (how could I ?) that I was to be 
left sole agent of my own will and pleasure, I commenced 
in the first week of your absence a series of operations, 
which I feel my housewife honour concerned in bringing, 
without help or with such help as I can get, to a more or 
less satisfactory close ; what I have tumbled up and pulled 
down must be restored to at least the habitable state I 
found it in, and no Brownie, I guess, would do that for 
me if I put the house-key in my pocket and went away. 
Thirdly (a woman has always three reasons), flying from 
the present inconvenience would be only postponing it ; a 
servant must be found and set a-going in ' the right way ' 
some time ; and when better than now, when you are out 
of the road of being bothered by the initiatory process ? 
Would it be preferable to arrive at home, hungry and 
travel-wearied, with our door-key, to usher ourselves into 
a dark, cold, f oodless house, and go out the first thing next 
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day to hunt up a servaut ? If Craik's woman could have 
been engaged for any particular time, that would have met 
tlie last objection. But my belief is that they will take 
her to Ireland and keep her there as long as she will stay. 
At all events, I can elicit no particle of certainty about 
her ; and, indeed, feel it indelicate to press them on the 
subject. So now, ^compose yourself,' and trouble your 
heart no further with my ^ difficulties.' When I am not 
too ill for stirring about, as I have not been to-day, and 
do not mean to be for some time to come, and when you 
are not there to be put about by them, I make as light of 
material difficulties as any woman I know ; find them, in 
fact, rather inspiriting ; it was entirely the moral disturb- 
ance from Elizabeth that agitated me so absurdly at the 
commencement of the present mess. 

Friday morning. — So far I had written last night when 
the clock struck twelve, and Nero, with his usual good 
sense, insisted on my going to bed ; he had gone half an 
hour before by himself, and established himself under tlie 
bedclothes ; but he returned at twelve and jumped till I 
rose and followed him. 

I have hardly anything to tell you of the outer world. 
Mazzini is back from Paris, was here on Tuesday. The 
revolution in Paris is postponed for the moment. It was 
anticipated that the President's reception ^ would have been, 
through — ^what shall I say ? — bribery and so on, more en- 
thusiastic;' then the President would have been embold- 
ened to venture his great coup^ and the Ciommunist party 
would then have tried conclusions with him. As it is, Uiese 
* have nothing to fight against,' which is surely very sad. 
Another concert * had come off the night before, in which, 
at the hour of commencement, not a performer had ar- 
rived, nor for half an hour after. Then all the gas went 
suddenly out ; then ' a very fat — what shall I say ? — drunk 

> In aid of aome Mazzixii fund, no donbt 
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woman fell on Mazzini's neck and almost stifled him, upon 
my honour.' Then the principal singer did not come at 
all, and had to be brought par vive force * in a state of 
horrible drunkenness,' and was only sobered by Mazzini's 
taking his hand and ' appealing to his patriotism.' Then 
Mario and Grisi arrived for the last act without their mu- 
sic. My late difficulties dwindled into insignificance be- 
side those of Mazzini with that tremendous concert — ^ but 
there will be much money.' 

Anthony Sterling came up on Wednesday, and took 
Geraldine to the railway at night, I not feeling at all up 
to taking her myself. Kext morning he was to start 
for Devonshire to have a week's yachting with Mr. Tre- 
lawny. 

Count Reichenbach started for Belgium the end of last 
week, as mournful -looking as he came. I have seen no 
one else lately except Mrs. and Miss Farrar, who called on 
Tuesday, I think ; the old lady in a state for having her 
patriotism appealed to (it struck me), and the young one 
very pale, ^ needing some outing,' she said, and was to 
start on a yachting expedition this day. I never thanked 
you, I verily believe, for the heather, or the peacock's 
feather, but they were carefully preserved nevertheless. 

I think they must have an empty room at Maryland 
Street just now, Helen being still in Scotland. 

Affectionately yours, 

J. a 

I am sure the Nation ^ miscarried through no fault of 
mine. After the fate of the former week's Leader^ I was 
very careful to put up the paper firmly, and it was posted 
in Chelsea on Monday. 

> Newspftpex (Ixuh). 
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LETTER 129. 
To T. Carlyle^ Cowhridgey S. Wales. 

Chelsea : Friday, Aug. 23, 1S50. 

My dear, my dear, my dear 1 — I sent a long letter off 
yesterday, knowing that for the next few days I should 
have something like the sack of Troy on my hands. The 
sweeps are here, and the whitewashers, and the carpet- 
beaters! and myself is at this moment all over bread- 
crambs, from cleaning the parlour paper, and — and — and — . 
Even Nero has the consideration to leave off jumping for 
things, and has retired into ^ a place by himself.' ' 

And now * comes to pass,' * a poor son of Adam' in want 
of a bathing-cap ' by return of post,' and none nearer than 
Albemarle Street will please him 1 Well, I will go after 
the cap, his hair being so long ; but for writing, it cannot 
be asked of me under the present distracting circumstances. 
Only a word of thanks for vour long letter. Don't mind 
length, at least only write longly about yourself. The codu 
that awake you ; everything of that sort is very interesting. 
I hasten over the cleverest descriptions of extraneous peo- 
ple and things, to find something ^ all about ' yourself * all 
to myself.' But I must not dawdle. 

Your affectionate 

Jane Cabltjlb. 
LETTER 130. 

Left Wales, intending Gloucester, Laverpool, Scotsbrig. Never 
saw the good Bedwood again. He died within a year. I still re- 
member him with grateful affection — ^the thoroughly honest souL 
First station (poor Redwood's and railway's blame) had to waste 
four hours in reading, on the grass. Chepstow ; Gloucester streets 
on a Saturday night. G«orge Johnston (Eoclefeohan schoolmaster), 
unsuccessful visit rather. Break off for Birmingham — Sunday 
night. To Liverpool next day— Ohe !— T. 0. 

> Miunthropic joiner in Dumfries, whom we had heard of. 

* 2Camni*B sweep I Qmpra), * Garlyle himMlf.— ^. A. F. 
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To T. Carlyle^ Scotahrig. 

5 Cheyne Bow : Friday, Aag. SO, I80O. 

My poor dear ! — That was the worst journey, ' but one,' I 
ever read of. You can perhaps guess the exception. .One 
good thing will come of it, I hope ; and that is a certain sym- 
pathy with Quashee ! You will be more disposed hence- 
forth to grant to your black brother the compensation of 
unlimited pumpkins ! Such is indeed the only benefit that 
I, * as one solitary individual,' ever get from being made ex- 
cessively miserable in any particular way ; it develops a new 
sympathy in me for another class of human sufferers. In 
all other respects, I should say that being made excessively 
miserable is not for one's soul's good at all, but the reverse. 
Natures strong and good to begin with (that is, the excep- 
tional natures), may be * made perfect through suffering.' 
"When one can digest it, I daresay it goes to fibre ; but 
where the moral digestion is unhappily weak, the more 
miserable one is, the more one grows — ' what shall I say t 
— bad, upon my honour ! ' 

But you would rather be told, is the new maid come ? 
Yes. She arrived yesterday unexpectedly early. Eliza, 
the young person, who has been * doing for me,' intended 
to have her kitchen seductively clean for the stranger, and 
had just tumbled everything up, and swashed the floor 
with fresh water, when her successor came to hand, with 
plenty of nice trunks ; and we had to shut her up in the 
spare room with some sewing (one of her accomplishments 
is 'needlework '), until she could find a dry place below for 
the sole of her foot ! * With the best intentions,' &c. 1 I 
will venture no opinion of her on such short observation, 
further than that she looks, though rather youthful, per- 
fectly 'respectable,' and that her manners are distin- 
guished 1 so self-possessed, and soft- voiced, and calm, as only 
English people can be I 
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The second volume of Dr. Chalmers is come, verv 
bulky, this one weighs an ounce over the two pounds, or I 
would have sent it at once by post to your mother, who, I 
think, got the first volume. There is also come a novel, 
called ' Alton Locke,' which I flung aside in my worry, as 
not readable ; but now I hear from Greraldine, whom the 
' Athenaeum ' has invited to review it, that it is the novel 
of young Kingsley ; and, though ' too like Carlyle,' a pro- 
duction of astounding merit ; so I shall faU on it some 
evening. 

For the rest, I have nothing to tell, except * goot look ' 
has not returned to me yet from ' tlie Orient ; ' I surely 
never had such a run of provoking things ^ since I kent the 
worl ! ' but it will ' come all to the same ultimately,' one 
does hope. 

From the Wednesday night, when Gteraldine went ofF 
with Anthony Sterling, I had no speech with any one till 
Sunday, that I made a call at Miss Wynne's ; no one had 
been here ; and for me, I cerco nessuno. Then, again, I 
was silent till Tuesday evening ; when Craik came, and 
insisted on playing at chess with me. I beat him three 
games in no time, and he went away heavy and displeased. 
The only person since was Anthony Sterling, yesterday, 
rather bored by his yachting expedition. His wife was 
to return to Knightsbridge last night, and he intended 
to take her to Ileadley ; where Mrs. Prior is coming or 
come, on a visit of indefinite duration. The Irish busi- 
ness is going on towards a law-suit, perhaps the best for 
Anthony that could come of it. The possession of more 
money will only add to his troubles; but going to law for 
his rights will be an excitement for him, as good as any 
other. 

Kindest regards to them all at Scotsbrig. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Jakb Cablylb. 
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"LElTTER 131. 

' For virtae ever is its own reward.' So had a yotmg tragic poet 
written, but his oritieal friend objected, argaed, &c. ; upon which 
the poor poet undertook to make the line — ' For yirtue,' &c., ' nnless 
something veiy porticnlar occur to prevent it.' — John Mill's stoiy. 

'And he buried her beatUi/td, ma'am,' said a certain housemaid 
to her once. ' Cockney idea of a future state. ' — Allan Cunningham. 

'If BO obscure a person,' &o. — ^Lady Waldegrave, of herself.— 
T. C. 

To T. CarlyU, Esq., Scoishrig. 

Ohekw : Monday night, Sept 3, 185a 

Yes indeed, dear, a letter from yon on Saturday night 
would have been more to my purpose than the lot of news- 
papers, which I never look at except for *a bird's-eye' 
glance at the leader, jnst to see bow the creatures 'get 
through it,' and more to my purpose than even the new 
' Copperiield,' which came at the same rush, and which to 
this hour remains uncut ; the former one having given me 
no feeling but remorse for wasting mortal time on such 
arrant nonsense. But on Saturday nigbt there came no 
letter: both your letters arrived together this morning, 
puzzling me extremely which of them to open first It is 
much to be wished that one had a post that knew what 
it was doing again ; and law-makers that knew what they 
were doing. If I were the Government, I should feel rather 
ashamed of making regulations one month and unmaking 
them the next ; but ' folk maun do something for the bits 
of bairns ' (as Adam Bogue ' said when reproached witli 
ruining himself in racehorses). 

Before you receive this I hope your mother will have got 
the volume of * Chalmers.' I found on inquiring of the 
postmaster in Piccadilly, when I posted my last letter, on 
my way to the library, that books of any weight could be 

> A Haddington farmer. 
Vol. 1— 25 
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sent by post, at the rate of sixpence to the pound ; so I 
despatched the bulky concern to-day, with nine blue stamps, 
and all the newspapers at the same time, deferring the 
writing of my own letters to the evening, partly because I 
thought you had literature enough by one post, and partly 
because ^ I felt it my duty ' to go and ride all the forenoon 
in an omnibus, instead of aggravating the sickness I was 
feeling by writing or indoors work. 

On my return I learnt from Emma that ^ a gentleman 
in a carriage with two servants ' had been here — names are 
a thing she does not at all meddle with — but a * Pendennis ' 
on the table told me that Darwin had returned, the first 
of the Romans 1 Yesterday I had Elizabeth Pepoli for 
three hours. I wondered at the length of her visit, and 
wondered at the softness of her manner ; to-day the whole 
thing is explained ; it was our last meeting 1 I iftsked her, 
' When are you going f ' and she answered, ^ Soon, but don't 
let us speak of that.' ^ Well,' I said at parting, ^ I shall go 
to you on Tuesday or Wednesday.' To-night is come a 
note saying, ^ Don't come here, dear Jane, for you will not 
find me I ' Alas 1 what a way to part I a saving of emotion 
certainly to both ; but should we never meet again, as is 
most likely, some farewell words would have been a com- 
fort for the survivor to recall. 

Pepoli is in depths of tribulation at present, through 
* something very particular ' having occurred to prevent his 
virtue (in the case of old Manfredi) being * its own reward.' 
(Is it not always through the virtue on which one piques 
oneself that one gets over the fingers in this life?) He 
would take a painter into his house, ^regardless of ex- 
pense,' and of the comfort of his wife ; and having played 
out that freak of princely generosity without justice, and 
old Manfredi being * eventually ' dead, and ' buried beauti- 
ful,' the Manfredi relations in Bologna (* if so obscure a 
person can be said to have relations ') institute a pi-osecution 
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against Pepoli, for having dishonestly appropriated, and 
made away with, immensely valuable pictures belonging to 
the old man he pretended to protect I (^ The female Satyrs 
suckling their young ' was the best of these pictures, Eliza- 
beth says, and was sold for ten shillings to keep Manfredi 
in brown sugar which he licked.) The idea of figuring 
as a swindler in his native town has taken possession of 
Pepoli's whole soul, and caused the cholera ; but the worst 
result is, that it has decided him to return to Bologna 
instead of settling in Ancona, where Elizabeth anticipated 
fewer disgusts. John Fergus is ^ better, but far fi*om well 
yet> 

What a dismal story is that of the Curries I Poor old 
man I he will surely die soon; the best that could be 
wished for liim I 

Passing along Paradise Eow the other day, I found two 
mutes standing with their horrid black bags at Maynard^s, 
the butcher's, door. There was a hearse too, with plenty of 
plumes, and many black coaches, and all the people of the 
street seemed turned out to look. *• Is old Mrs. Maynard 
dead ? ' I asked the omnibus conductor, surprised ; for I 
had seen the long son at our door in the morning as usual, 
and had heard of no death in the family. ^ Oh, no, not 
the old lady, it is the son George I ' the handsome young 
man that has latterly come for orders with the cart. On 
the Thursday he had come and I shook my head at the 
window, and he touched his hat and drove on. That same 
day he had ^ three fits,' which left him delirious ; on Sun- 
day he died, and there, on the day week that I had seen 
him, was he getting himself buried I His brother tells me 
that although he ^ would work to the last,' it was ^ a happy 
release ; ' that for years he had been suffering horrors from 
disease of the liver, but he wouldn't give in, for he was as 
fine a lad as ever breathed, the tall butcher said, with a 
quivering mouth. Just think ! going round asking all 'the 
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people what they wanted for dinner, and return home to 
die! 

I think the new servant will do ; she looks douce^ intel- 
ligent, well-conditioned. Very like Lancaster Jane (if you 
remember her), with a dash of Ann and of Fhoebie Baillie ! 
She is not what is called ^ a thorough servant,' but that 
will be no objection to signify, as I am not ^ a thorough 
lady,' which Grace Macdonald defined to be one ^ who had 
not entered her own kitchen for seven years.' I must say, 
however, that, so far as I have seen her yet, I have not 
discovered wherein she falls short of the servants who 
give themselves out for * thorough.' Yet she is only 
twenty, and for the last two and a half years has been act- 
ing as nursemaid ! However she may turn out, I am 
certainly under great obligations to Geraldine's old Miss 
Darby, for • having hunted up this girl and taken much 
trouble to * suit me,' in a situation that was really very 
desolate, my state of weakness at the time considered. 
But all is going on decently now again. 

And so, good night, for it is time I were in bed. Love 
to your mother and the rest. 

Ever yours aflFectionately, 

Jane W. Carltle. 

Pray do not go ahead in milk diet too impetuously. * In 
every inordinate cup the ingredient is a devil ' — even in 
an inordinate cup of innocent milk. 

LETTER 182. 
To T. Cwrlyle^ Esq., ScoUhrig. 

5 Oheyne Row, Chebea : Wednesday, Sept 18, I860. 

* * If the buttons be here on Wednesday they will be in 
abundant time.' I should think they would ! and ^ don't 

1 Bo Cftrlyle had written from Sootsbrig.— J. A. F. 
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you wish you may get them ? ' Why, how on earth could 
I have them there on Wednesday, unless, indeed, I had 
immediately last night, after reading yooi* letter and swal- 
lowing my tea, dashed off in an omnibus to Regent Street, 
by dark ; and then, having bought perhaps yellow buttons 
for drab ones, posted them before my return to Chelsea ? 
One is capable of such acts of devotion to save ^ a man's 
life, or even his watch ! ' But merely to expedite his but- 
tons? hardly I 

I shall go now, however, when I have written a bit ; for 
I am able to go out again without risk. The town seemed 
to come momentarily alive yesterday, like a blue-bottle on 
an unseasonable winter^s day. I was just finishing the 
nailing down of the library carpet — ^ Still that to do,' you 
think, ' after nearly two months of earthquaking ! ' Yes ; 
and it could not have been got done sooner, under the 
circumstances, by the exemplary Martha Tidy herself I 

Ah, that is the mystery 
Of this wonderful history. 
And yon wish that yon oonld tell. 

I have a fine misadventure about the library also to reveal 
to you ; but that and my other various misadventures shall 
form a Chelsean night's entertainment, when su£Sciently 
remote to be laughed over. So I decided some weeks ago, 
when I saw the part your ungrateful * Destinies ' had taken 
against me, that it would be better to keep my squalid dif- 
ficulties to myself till I could ^ take a bird's-eye view ' ' of 
them in the past tense, and work them up, at my ease, into 
a conversational * work of art.' But I was going to say 
that just as I was finishing the above-mentioned job, I was 
surprised by the rare sound of a knock and ring, and a 
brisk little voice asking, ^ Is your mistress within \ ' Emma 
came up with much awe in her face, and said, ' It is the 

1 Phrase of old MoDiarmid'Si of Domfriea. 
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Bishop of something, I don't know what' Actnally 
« « • « ugain 1 He had been brought np, not at his 
own expense, to bear witness that he had married a oonple 
who want to be divorced, and deny having been properly 
married ever. ^ It was a love mnaway sort of match.' After 
an hour and half, he went his way and I returned to my 
carpet. In five minutes I was called down again to ^ two 
gentlemen and a lady.' ' Don't you know their names } ' 
^No; but there is a coachman and a footman, and the 
lady is very stout.' Bunsen, Madame Bunsen, and a young 
German doctor. The lady was formal as usual ; but Bun- 
sen was really charming, fie praised much the pamphlets ; 
* already saw them doing much good ; ' especially he de- 
lighted in ^ Jesuitism ' ! ^ Oh ! hi^ definition of Jesuitism 
is capital, so good, so good ! ' By the by, nobody that I 
have ever asked about it understands Bunsen recalled. 

After these came my cousin John to early tea, his 
second visit since he was settled at Kew, three weeks ago. 
And, lateish, Craik, who improves in sententiousness and 
that universal foi^veness which springs from universal 
understanding. A luck I didn't wait for his maid. He 
now ^ thinks of keeping her three months ; ' and she thinks 
of * a little shop after.' 

K I don't be off I shall be belated. Kero bids me give 
his kind regards, and wishes you had seen him this morning 
when he came to breakfast, with hair on his face all died 
bright crimson I I thought he must have done it himself to 
improve his looks ; till I recollected that he was sent down 
last night to have his face washed ; he had been rubbing 
it dry, I suppose, after his fashion, on a piece of red cloth 
that was lying under the table ; but the effect was starts 
ling. 

Love to your mother and all. 

Your affectionate 

J. 0. 
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liETTEB 133. 

Oirlyle was about to Tetnin from Scotland. Mrs. Garlyle mis 
going on a Tisit to the Ghsnge. — J. A. F. 



To T. OcMrlyUy ScoUhrig. 

5 Ch^yne Row : HoDday, Sept. 23, 1850. 

Alas, dear 1 1 am very sorry for you. You, as well as I, 
are ^ too vivid ; ' to you, as well as to me, has a skin been 
given much too thin for the rough purposes of human life. 
They could not make ball-gloves of our skins, dear, never 
to dream of breeches.* But it is to be hoped you will feel 
some benefit from all this knocking about when it is over 
and you are settled at home, such as it is. It does not 
help to raise my spirits, for my own adventure, that you 
are likely to arrive here in my absence. You may be 
better without me, so far as my company goes. I make 
myself no illusion on that head ; my company, I know, is 
generally worse than none ; and you cannot suffer more 
from the fact than I do from the consciousness of it. God 
knows how gladly I would be sweet-tempered and cheer- 
ful-hearted, and all that sort of thing for your single sake, 
if my temper were not soured and my heart saddened, be- 
yond my own power to mend them. 

But you would certainly be the better for me to stand 
between you and this new servant, who has as little idea 
of going on without ^ interference ' as Elizabeth of going 
on with it. She is very willing, however, and * not with- 
out sense ; ' only you must give your orders in simple un- 
figurative speech, and one after another. If you were to 
tell her, in the same breath, three things to be done, she 
would fly at them all at one time, and spin round on her 
heel simply. For living, you must confine yourself to 
broiled chops, or fowl quartered, one quarter boiled in 

> French Bevolution^- Turnery of Mendon. 
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soup, another broiled. Muttou broth is beyond her ; and 
in roasting, she is far from strong. We are getting veiy 
plausible potatoes, and she boils these pretty well. 

I did not find Miss Wynne on Saturday. She had been 
' poorly ' at Dropmore, and was not expected till Thurs- 
day ; so I shall not see her at all. 

I was too late for Miss Farrar after ; so I went to her 
yesterday. Miss Farrar could not go on Wednesday after 
all ; * her brother was coming to town on Thursday, and 
she would not for the whole world go away without having 
seen him.' The old mother had just told John and 

me, before Miss came into the room, that she was 

« detained on account of the means not being procurable 
before Friday!' I intended to go on Wednesday all 
the same before getting the inclosed this morning from 
Lady A.* 

I have * the means,' thank God, though Mrs. Farrar and 
her daughter did ask Mrs. White if we didn't live dread- 
fully poorly I I have had no money from Chapman, how- 
ever. He has not come nor sent, and my house-money is 
utterly done, and no mistake. But then I flatter myself I 
have a good many things to show for it. All my little ac- 
counts are settled, except one, which I leave for you, as be- 
yond the limits of my savings ; and if you do not approve 
the outlay, I have a heart above slavery, and will pay it 
myself out of my next twelvemonth's income. But though 
the house-money is done, my own allowance is not. I have 
still five pounds — ^might have had more if I had not chosen 
to lay out what you repaid me for my ball dress on my own 
bedroom ; a much more satisfactory investment, to my 
ideas ! If I find myself in danger of hankraiping I will 
tell you. So do not plague yourself by sending any money 
for the present. I have been interrupted in this note by 

1 Insuting on the old day. ISote still extant *Lady William BoBadl and 
her two sons,* Ac, Ao. 
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MacDiarmid and Ciolonel Boms. Oh, each a withered up 
skUe poor Mac is become. 

I am going to be very vexed at having to leave Kero. 

Ever your 

J. 0. 

LETTER 184. 
To T. Carlyley Isq^y CJieUea. 

The Gnoge: Thnnday, Oct. 8, 186a 

I have put a Incif er to my bedroom fire, dear, and sat 
down to write, but I feel more disposed to lay my head on 
the table and cry. By this time I suppose you are at home ; 
returned after a two months' absence, arrived off a long 
journey — ^and I not there I nobody there but a stranger ser- 
vant, who will need to be told everything you want of her, 
and a mercy if she can do it even then. The comfort 
which offei*s itself under this last mnovation in our life to- 
gether (for it is the first time in all the twenty years I have 
lived beside you that you ever arrived at home and I away) 
is the greatest part of the grievance for my irrational mind. 
I am not consoled, but ' aggravated ' by reflecting that in 
point of fact you will prefer finding ^ perfect solitude ' in 
your own house, and that if I were to do as nature prompts 
me to do, and start off home by the next train, I should 
take more from your comfort on one side than I should add 
to it on another, besides being considered here as beyond 
measure ridiculous. Certainly, this is the best school that 
the like of me was ever put to for getting cured of every 
particle of ^ the finer sensibilities.' 

Mrs. was in London yesterday and saw my maid 

on business of her own, and brought back word from her 
that you were coming last night ; and the shouts of laugh- 
ter, and cutting ^ wits,' with which my startled look and 
exclamation, * Oh, gracious ! ' were visited when the news 
was told me as we sat down to dinner, were enough to ter- 
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rif 7 one from ' ahowing feeling ' for twelve months to 

come. Mrs. shan't snub me, however. I am qnite 

as clever as she any daj of the year, and am boond to her 
by no ties, human or divine. And so I showed her so 
plainly that I was displeased with her impertinent jesting 
at my expense that she made me an apology in the course 
of the evening. 

And now what is to be done next ? You say, stay where 
I am, as if you were not — easily said, but not at all easily 
done. It is quite out of the question my remaining here 
till the 20th, the day Lady A. lias appointed for the term 
of my visit, doing nothing, and thinking of you at home 
with that inexperienced girl. Who cares one doit for me 
here, that I should stay here, when you, who still care a 
little for me, more any how than any other person living 
does, are again at home ? And what good can ' ornament 
and grandeur,' and ^ wits,' and ^ the honour of the thing,' do 
to my health when ^ my heart's in the Highlands, my heart 
is not here ? ' Oh dear I certainly not ; I shall keep to my 
original programme, and come home after a fortnight — ^that 
will be next Wednesday, when you will have had plenty 
of time to subside from your jumbling, and will have ex- 
hausted all Emma's powers of cooking: unless you are 
savage enough to wish not to see my face till the 20th, and 
honest enough to tell me so ; or, imless you prefer to ac- 
cept the invitation, which Lady A« is again writing to you, 
to come here after you are rested. Yon would be bored 

here just at present with ^'s solemn fatherhood, and 

the much talk and bother about the children. But the 

s depart, sucking-baby and all, on the eighth, and after 

-that I hear of no one coming but Thackeray and Brookfield 
and Lady Montague. George Bunsen and Colonel Haw- 
linson are coming, but only for a day or two. Do, dear, 
^ consult your authentic wish,' whether you will join me 
here, or have me back there ; whichever way of it you like 
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best, I shall like best, upon m j hononr. The only very good 
reason for my staying till the twentieth, viz. to be ^another 
woman in the house,' as Lady A. said, while men visitors 
are here in Lord A.'s absence, is done away with by the fact 
of Lady Montague's coming, and Miss Farrar's being to stay 
till the nineteenth. In going next Wednesday, I shall not 
put Lady A. about then the least in the world. At the same 
time you might be better here, perhaps till the twentieth, 
than in London, as Lady A. says you should have this bed- 
room, which is quiet enough — at least, will be — when the 

children have ceased to ^ run horses ' overhead ; and 

shall have your dinner by yourself at what hour you please. 
And so I will now go and try to walk off the headache 
I have got by — ^by what do you think ? — crying actually. 
Prosaic as this letter looks, I have not, somehow, been able 
to ^dry myself up' while writing it. I suppose it is the 
^ compress ' put on me in the drawing-room that makes me 
bubble up at no allowance when I am alone. 

Ever your 

u • C* 

Ootober 6, 186a 

Thackeray is here — arrived yesterday, greatly to the dis^ 

comfort of evidently, who had * had the gang all to 

himself' so long. First he (Thackeray) wrote he was 
coming. Then Lady A. put him off on account of some 

Punch-offence to the s ; then Thackeray wrote an 

apology to ! then Lady A. wrote he was to come after 

all, and went to Winchester to meet him, and sulked 

all yesterday evening, and to-day is solemn to death. In 
fact he has been making a sort of superior agwpemone 
here, in which he was the Mr. Price, the Spirit of Love ; 
and no wonder he dislikes the turn that has been given to 
things by the arrival of the Spirit of Punch. Col. Baw- 
linson comes to-morrow, Einglake with Brookfield on tlie 
15th, and a great clerical dinner to the Bishop of Winches- 
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ter comes off on Tuesday, so that jou will happily escape. 
Poor dear little Nero 1 I am so glad he knew you, and 
showed himself ^ capable of a profound sentiment of af- 
fection,' in spite of your disbelief. 

LETTER 185. 
To Mrs. EusscU, ThxyrnhiU. 

5 Gheyne Bow, CheUea: Dea 81, 186a 

Don't the years get to gallop so fast, dear Mrs. Hussell, 
that it seems no longer worth while to take note of them ! 
Since last New Year to this one, I seem to have hardly 
had time enough for one good long sleep I To those, how- 
ever, whom the winter finds with no money in th^ir pock- 
ets to buy fire and food, the new winter may not look so 
short ; I wonder if to old Mary, for example, time seems 
to fly in this way, with ever-increasing velocity ? Do you 
think she has any satisfaction in her life % If so, what 
shame to some of us ! Poor old soul ! as long as the life 
is in her, I fancy she will like a bit of finery, especially if 
sent from London ; and so the scarlet scarf (!) I send her, 
however preposterous a present you may think it, won't have 
been so ill-judged. I wish I were nearer her ; I could give 
her plenty of old warm things, that poor people here hardly 
thank me for, and pawn generally for di*ink ; but the car- 
riage of such things costs more than they are all worth, and 
such trifles as can be easily sent by post are not adapted to 
the wants of a poor old woman. Yet I am sure she likes 
something coming from myself better than she would like 
the money to buy a New Year's trifle to herself. So tell 
her, with my kind regards, to twist this scarf several times 
round her old throat, and to be sure and not strangle her- 
self with it. There is a ribbon for Margaret — the ugliest, 
I must say, that I ever set my eyes on ; but I sent my 
maid to buy it, having got a little cold to-day, and this 
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was her notion of the becoming ! I must pnt in a cap bor- 
der with it to carry it off. The sovereign please to dis- 
tribute for me according to your discretion. 

Things are going on well enough with us for the present. 
There has been no winter hitherto to give me a chance at 
getting myself laid up (for my cold to-day is nothing to 
speak of), and my headaches have neither been so frequent 
nor so severe latterly. But I met with a honid accident 
some weeks ago — ^banged my right breast against the end 
of the sofa, and for three weeks the pain continued, and 
80, not being ^ble to get the thing forgotten, I was fright- 
ened out of my wits for the possible consequences, espe- 
cially as my brother-in-law wrote from Scotsbrig that I 
was not to go to any doctor with it, * London doctors being 
so unsafe for making a case out of everything, and any 
meddling with such a thing as this being, in his opinion, 
positively injurious.' There I wjiat does Dr. Russell say 
to such views of the medical profession ? The pain is quite 
gone now, however, and I try to think no more about it ; 
but it may be excused to me, all things recollected, that I 
have suffered a good deal of apprehension from this acci- 
dent. I have also been bothered to death with servants 
this autumn — have had three in quick succession. The 
first new one roasted fowls with the crop and bowels in 
them I and that mode of cookery was not to our taste. 
The second, a really clever servant and .good girl, came to 
me with a serious disease upon her, and had to be soon 
sent to the hospital, where she is still, after two months ; 
the third and last, thank Heaven, suits capitally — ^but I 
had best not praise her too much, it is ^a tempting of 
Providence ' to ' cry before one is out of the wood.' 

Kindest regards to your father and husband. Tell me 
about your health, and * the smallest news will be grate- 
fully received.* Ever yours affectionately, 

Jane Carlyle. 
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LETTER 186. 
To John Wdshj Esq., lAverpool. 

Ghehea : J«n. 2, 1851 . 

^ John I Sole uncle of my house and heart I ' I have 
just one word to say to you to-day, viz. that PU be hanged 
if I ever give you anything another time, if you are to go 
on the William Gibson tack and instantly set about mak- 
ing * a suitable return.' I thank you heartily for your 
New Year's gift ; but, only, don't do the like of that 
again, uncle of me 1 I hope the summer will plump out 
my poor scraggy arms into a state adapted for such trans- 
parent elegancies. And now I must simply promise you 
a long letter ; for to-day is most unfavourable for writing 
one. 

There arrived on us yesterday a young heroine of ro- 
mance, with a quantity of trunks and a lady's-maid, who 
is for the moment keeping this poor house and my poor 
self in a state of utter disgust. I had invited her to dine 
one day, and, if it suited her better, to stay over the night. 
And she has so arranged her affairs that, if she leave here 
to-day, it must be to live till next week in an hotel (at 
nineteen). What can one do, then, but let her remain — 

with protest against the lady's-maid. She is Mrs. ^'s 

adopted daughter, whom you may have heard of, and has 

just been playing the Sultana in India for a year and 

Oh dear, here is her lover come to see her, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour a prison inspector is coming to take Mr. C. 
and me through Pentonville Prison. I am bothered to 
death, my blessed uncle; so adieu. I will write again 
next week. 

Your affectionate 

Jane Caslylb. 
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LETTER 187. 



To John Wdshy Esq.j Lwerpool. 



Cheliea: Jan. 7, 185L 



Dear, estimable uncle of me, — Have you been reading 
Thackeray's * Pendennis ' t If bo, you have made acquaint- 
ance with Blanche Amory ; and when I tell you that my 
young lady of last week is the oidginal of that portrait, 
you will give me joy that she, ladyVmaid, and infinite 

baggage, are all gone ! Not that liie poor little is 

quite such a little devil as Thackeray, who has detested her 
from a child, has here represented ; but the looks, the 
manners, the wiles, the larme%^ ^ and all that sort of thing,' 
are a peii ect likeness* The blame, however, is chiefly on 
those who placed her in a position so false that it required 
extraordinary virtue not to become false along with it. She 
was the only legitimate child of a beautiful young ^ impro- 
per female,' who was for a number of years ^'s mistress 

(she had had a husband, a swindler). His mother took 
the freak of patronising this mistress, saw the child, and 

behold it was very pretty and clever. Poor Mrs. 

had tired of paities, of politics, of most things in heaven 
and earth ; ^ a sudden thought struck her,' she would adopt 
this child ; give herself the excitement of making a scan- 
dal and braving public opinion, and of educating a flesh 
and blood girl into the heroine of the three-volume novel, 
which she had for years been trying to write, but wanted 
perseverance to elaborate. The child was made the idol 
of the whole house ; her showy education was fitting her 
more for her own mother's profession than for any honest 
one ; and when she was seventeen, and the novel was just 
rising into the interest of love affairs, a rich young man 

having been refused, or rather jilted, by her, Mrs. 

* died, her husband and son being already dead ; and poor 
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was left without any earthly stay, and with only 



250Z. a year to support her in the extravagantly laxurioos 
habits she had been brought up in. 

She has a splendid voice, and wished to get trained for 

the opera. Mrs. ^'s fine lady friends screamed at the 

idea, but offered her nothing instead, not even their coun- 
tenance. Her two male guardians, to wash their hands of 
her, resolved to send her to India, and to India she had to 
go, vowing that if their object was to marry her off, she 
would disappoint them, and return ^ to prosecute the ar- 
tist life.' She produced the most extraordinary furore 
at Calcutta ; had offers every week ; refused them point- 
blank ; terrified Sir — — by her extravagance ; tormented 

Lady by her caprices ; * fell into consumption ' for 

the nonce ; was ordered by the doctors back to England ! 
and, to the dismay of her two cowardly guardians, arrived 
here six months ago wUh her JieaUh perfectly restored ! 
But her Indian reputation had preceded her, and the fine 
ladies who turned their backs on her in her extreme need 
now invite a girl who has refused Sudar Judges by the 
dozen. She has been going about from one house to an- 
other, while no home could be found for her. The guar- 
dians had a brilliant idea — ^ would we take her ? ' * Not 
for her weight in gold,' I said ; but I asked her to spend 
a day with me, that I might see what she was grown to, 
and whether I could do anything in placing her with some 
proper person. The result of this invitation was that 
alarming arrival, bag and baggage, on New Year's Day ! 

She has saved us all further speculation about her, how- 
ever^ by engaging herself to someone (from shire) who 

came home in the ship with her, and seems a most de- 
voted lover. She told me she ^ had been hesitating some 
time betwixt accepting him, or going on the stage, or 
drowning herself.' I told her her decision was good, as 
marrying did not preclude either ^ going on the stage ' at 
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a subsequent period, or ^ drowning herself ; ' whereas had 
she decided on the drowning, there could have been no 
more of it. 

I have my own notion that she will throw him over 
yet ; meanwhile it was a blessed cabn after the fly rolled 
her away from here on Saturday. * Oh, my dear 1 ' Mr. 
Carlyle said, ^we cannot be sufficiently thankful!' In* 
deed you can have no notion how the whole routine of 
this quiet house was tumbled heels over head. It had been 
for these three day and three nights not Jonah in the whale's 
belly, but the whale in Jonah's belly ; that little creature 
seemed to have absorbed this whole establishment into 
herself. 

There is a long story for you, which perhaps you can't 
take any interest in ; I am sure, however, you would bi3 
amused with an accouint of our visit, the other day, to Pen- 
tonville Prison, if I had left myself time and breath to tell 
it. ^ Oh, my 1 ' (as old Helen used to say) * how expensive I ' 
prisoners costing 501. a year each ! You may fancy their 
accommodations are somewhat remarkable. In each cell I 
saw a pretty little comer cupboard, on one shelf of which 
was the dressing apparatus — ^a comb and brush, and small 
tooth comb 1 — laid on a neatly f olded-up towel ; a shaving 
jug with metal top on one side, an artistic soap-box on the 
other ! In one cell I remarked a blue tassel, with a bit of 
steel dhain attached to it, hung from a brass nail. ^ What 
is the use of that tassel ? ' I asked the inspector. ^ That 
tassel, ma'm ? why that tassel is — a fancy of the prisoner's 
own ; we allow them to have their little fancies ! ' They 
all wear masks when in each other's presence, that, should 
they afterwards meet in society, their feelings may be 
spared. They have such charming bath-rooms ! Each 
man has a good-sized court all to himself to run about in 
for an hour at a time ; and while we were there they all 
^ went to school,' with books and slates under their arm, 
Vol. L— 36 
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masked 1 If anj man wiBhes to have the comforts of life, 
and be taught^ and, ^ have his fancies,' let him rush out and 
commit a felony I 

We went to hear their religions teaching in the chapeL 
An nnder-chaplain stood on the altar with a Bible in one 
hand and a red book (like a butcher's) in the other ; he read 
a passage from the Bible, then looked in the red book for 
the numbers (they have no names), whose turn it was to 
be examined. For instance, he read about the young man 
who came to Jesus, and asked what he should do to be saved f 
Then after consulting the red book he called out, ' Num- 
bers thirty-two and seventy-eight : What shall I do to en* 
ter into eternal life ? ' Thirty-two and seventy-eight an- 
swered, the one in a growl, the other in a squeal, ' SeU all 
that thou hast and give to the poor.' 

Now, my blessed uncle, did you ever hear such nonsense I 
If a grain of logic was in the heads of thirty-two and seventy- 
eight, mustn't they have thought, ^ Well, what the devil 
are we taken up, and imprisoned, and called criminals for, 
but just because we take this injunction seriously, and help 
you to carry it out, by relieving you of your watches and 
other sundries.' I should tell you too that each prisoner 
has a bell in his cell ! One man said to some visitor, ^ and 
if I ring my bell a fool answers it.' 

Uncle dear, good-night. If you and I were the Govern- 
ment, wouldn't we sweep such confounded humbug out of 
creation t 

Ever your affectionate 

Janb Cablylb. 

Love to the children. 

LETTER ISa 

End of July or beginning of Augost, 1851, we went to Malvem 
to the water care, which was then, and perhaps is still, a prevalent 
delusion among ohionic invalids. Dr. Gully, a distingaiahed pio* 
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feasor of the new arfc, by far the most disiingnished then, had press* 
ingly again and again invited us. ' Oh, come, lodge in my house ; 
only come and I will cnre yon ! ' Me especially, I suppose, which 
indeed would have suited well two ways had he succeeded (vide 
Lytton Bulwer's flaming pamphlet, and other nonsenses). My own 
faith in water cure was nearly zero, and has not since risen h^her. 
But I reflected with myself, ' You will have to tiy it some day (aa 
you had to try that rubbiog with hair glores humbug, though with 
damage). No humbug can prevail among your acquaiutances, but 
they will force you to get the means of ^.aying, ''Oh, I have tried 
all that and found it naught I ** * So lying open for a summer jaunty 
and judging humanly well of Qully, we decided to go ; stayed with 
him, as per bargain, a month : most humanly and hospitably en- 
tertained ; drank a good deal of excellent wat^r there, and for some 
time after tried compressors, sitting baths, packings, &c. Admired 
the fine air and country ; found by degrees water, taken as a medi- 
cine, to be the most destructive drug I had ever tried — and thus 
paid my tax to contemporary stupor, and had done with water cure. 

I remember vividly enough our rolling off for Worcester ; and 
except (more indistinctly) our parting somewhere, and my arrival 
at Scotsbrig, almost nothing more. My Jeannie (as this letter re* 
kindles into light in my memory) had gone for Manchester ; I for 
Scotsbrig, full of gloom and heaviness, and totally out of health, 
bodily and spiritual Prussian Friedrich, and the PeHon laid on 
Ossa of Prussian Dryasdust, lay crushing me with the continual 
question, 'Dare I try it? dare I not ?' 

The x>ortmanteau I do recollect. It had been flung off at Ken« 
dal junction by mistake, and next afternoon arrived safe at Scots- 
brig. 

Mrs. Gaskell is the novelist, since deceased. Dr. Smith (Angus 
Smith), a chemist of merit and man of much nalveU and simplicity, 
is he who, now in Government pay, goes about investigating foul 
atmospheres (mines, factories, cities, slums), and says, ' How foul 1 ' 
— T. a 

To Thomas Oa/rh/le^ Scotsbrig, Eodefechowu 

3 Birohfield Plaoe, Higher Ardwiok, Manohester: 

Friday, Sept. 5, 1861. 

"Well, really 1 you don't * beat us all for a deep thought.' 
If yoa had lost my address, why not send a letter for me 
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to the care of F. Jewsbury, Fire Insurance Office, Man- 
chester ? or to the care of Mr. Ireland, or any of the many 
people in -Manchester you are in correspondence with, if 
you could not risk writing to the care of Miss Jewsbury, 
Manchester, which is address enough for practical purposes. 
Round by Chelsea, at second-hand, was a very ^ slow ' pro- 
ceeding — ' upon my honour ! ' Besides, the sight of a letter 
addressed to Geraldine, in John's handwriting, was calcu- 
lated to give me a serious fright. When we came in late 
last night from Bowden, where we had passed the day, 
and I saw on the table only that letter for her, instead of 
the one I made sure of for myself, my heart jumped into 
my mouth, I assure you ; and I tore it open without ask- 
ing her leave, and was downright thankful to learn that 
^ my brother had merely found his portmanteau missing.' 
I hope you have recovered it by this time ; it can't be that 
it is permanently lost ? If it be irrecoverable, however, 
you must just try to think how much worse it would have 
been to have lost a manuscript or me ? that (so far as I am 
aware) it is but, after all, a question of shirts and woollen 
clothes, which may all be replaced with a small expendi- 
ture of money and patience. I shall be very happy, how- 
ever, to hear that the old portmanteau is safe at Scotsbrig, 
for ^ you are the last man in England ' that should, in the 
course of a kind Providence, be visited with such untoward 
accidents. As I have by this time quite forgiven you for 
coming to go through the form of kissing at parting with 
a lighted cigar in your month (!), I am sadly vexed at the 
idea of all this new botheration for you at the end of your 
journey ; and vexed, too, for your mother and the rest, 
whose pleasure in your arrival would be spoiled for them 
by your arriving in a state of worry. 

For myself, it seems almost Grahamish, under the cir- 
cumstances, to tell you that I performed my journey in the 
most prosperous manner— even to the successful smuggling 
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of Nero. At the Manchester station a porter held out his 
hands for the basket in which I had hint, that I might de- 
scend more conveniently ; but I said with wonderful calm, 
' Thank yon — I have something here that I require to be 
careful of, I will keep it myself,' and the man bowed, and 
went for my other luggage. 

I found Geraldine in a much nicer house — ^with large 
high rooms prettily furnished, really as beautiful a house 
as one could wish to live in ; and she is the same kind little 
hostess as ever. With her old Pe^y and a new young 
girl, she manages to surround me with ^all things most 
pleasant in life ; ' and I don't know where I could be better 
off for the moment. The first night Dilberoglne and Dr. 
Smith came to tea ; the next, Mrs. Gaskell and her husband, 
and Ireland, and young Bemays. All yesterday we spent 
at Bowden, with a Miss Hamilton (who has a history)^ and 
to-night we are to drink tea at Dilberoglue's, with the 
Greek mother and the beautiful daughter Calliope. For 
the rest, I keep up as much as possible the forms of Mal- 
vern life, splash in cold water, and walk before breakfast ; 
though the Manchester atmosphere is so thick that one 
feels to put it aside with one's nose — oh, so thick, and damp, 
and dirty! Still the walk does me good. We dine at 
two, and I resolutely abstain from pills— continuing to wear 
my compressor. I went in search of one to send on to you, 
but unsuccessfully as yet ; and I have not had leisure to 
make one, though I am sure I can, if none be procurable 
at the shops. 

I wrote to Miss Gully since I came here, but there has 
not been time to get an answer. The more I think of 
these people the more I admire their politeness and kind- 
ness to us. I don't remember ever in my life before to 
have stayed a whole month in anybody's house without 
ever once wishing to be away : Geraldine says, ^ My dear, 
it is a fact that speaks volumes.' 
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I am writing under jour image — G^raldine has got your 
large print, in a pretty gUt frame over the chimney-pieoe 
in mj bedroom, facing Neokomm ; and a little lower be- 
tween you is — a similar sized print of Jesus Christ. 

But what will you be caring for all this that I write if 
— the portmanteau be still in infinite space. Fray write 
the state of the case ; long letters are a bore to write when 
one is in retreat, and I don't want you to take any bore on 
my account ; but a short note concerning the portmanteau 
and your health I cannot dispense with. 

Kero sends his dear little love, and bids me say that 
since you went his digestion has been much neglected, 
everybody stuffing him with dainties, out of kindness, and 
no exercise to speak of. He is afraid of ending like the 
king and queen of the Sandwich Islands. 

My kind regards to all at Scotsbrig. 

£ver yours faithfully, 

JanbCabltul 

LETTER 189. 
To Mrs. HusaeUy TKcyrnMU. 

The Gnnge, HuitB : Mondaj, Deo. 185L 

My dear Mrs. Bussell, — I must appeal to your well- 
known kindness to help me out of a little puzzle. I left 
home on a visit to Lord Ashburton's some four or five 
weeks ago, intending to go back on the day after Christ- 
mas ; but some people were to be here this week, strangers 
to Lady A., and known to me, and I was requested to re- 
main another week to make these young people's visit more 
agreeable to them. Thus New Year's Day finds me un- 
prepared with any little presents for those whom I wish to 
remind of me at this season. There is a town (Winchester) 
eigl)i miles ofiF ; but I cannot drive there to procure any 
things, having caught a bad cold in the first week of my 
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visit, which confined me to the house the first three weeks 
as a measure of necessity, and I have gone on limiting my 
exercise since to a walk in the conservatory, and corridors, 
as a measure of precaution. Cold is so easily retaken, and 
it is so miserable to be ill in other people's houses. What 
I must ask of yon then is, to be so good as to advance 
the usual sovereign for me, which I will repay with a 
Post-Office oi-der immediately on my return, and then 
you must buy for Margaret and Mary a pair of warm 
stockings each, or some such thing — ^half-a-crown each 
you may lay out for them, and don't say but that I sent 
the stockings, or whatever it may be, from London. I am 
sure you will do this for me, without grudging time and 
trouble. 

I hear very often from Liverpool since that serious illness 
of my uncle's. At present he is pretty well, but his life 
seems to hang by a mere thread now. Every little agi- 
tation, such as ^listening for the guns of the American 
steamer, bringing a letter from Johnnie I ' produces threat- 
enings of the same sort of attack, and another attack will 
probably be fatal. I wish very much to go and see him 
once more, and must try to manage it early in the spring. 
Perhaps I may be in Scotland again next year, and surely 
you will come and see me somewhere, if I should not be 
able to find courage to go to Thomhill. A young friend 
of mine married the Earl of Airlie last autumn, and asks 
me to visit her at Cortachy Castle ; and there is an old 
gentleman, called ' the Bear ' in London society, who has a 
beautiful place twenty miles beyond Fort Augustus, who 
has also invited us. And there I should really like to go, 
to see again the places where I went with my mother, about 
thirty years ago. 

We have had a deal of company here since I came. Ma- 
caulay amongst the rest, whom I had never before seen at 
any length. I used to think my husband the most copious 
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talker, when he liked, that was anywhere to be fallen in 
with ; but Macaulay beats him hollow I in quantity. 

Yon need not take the trouble of writing till after I 
have returned and sent the money ; but then you must 
write me all about yourself, and about dear old Thomhill. 

Kindest «gards i your father and husband. 

Ever yours, dear Mrs. Russell, affectionately, 

Jane W. OABLYI.B. 

LETTER 140. 

This 'vms the year (only first year, alas I) of repairmg our house ; 
'architect' (Helps's) was 'Mr. Morgan,' a very honest man, and 
with workmen honest though inexpert ; he himself had no talent 
for Tnanngnng the ohaos he created here, and indeed he at length 
fell sick, and left it to end by collapse. My own little heroine was 
manager, eye, inventress, commandress, guiding head and eonl 
of everything ; and made (witness this drawing-room, and compare 
it with the original, i.e, with every other in the street) a real tri- 
umph of what without her would have been a puddle of wasteful 
ffulnre. She feared no toil howsoever unfit for her, had a marked 
' talent in architecture,' too — ^in fact, the universal talent of apply- 
ing inteUect, veracity, and courage to things gone awry for want 
of those qualities. My noble darling ! few women have had such 
an outfit of talent, far fewer such a loving nobleness and truth of 
heart to urge it into action and guide it there. Meanwhile, to es- 
cape those horrors of heat and dust, I fled (or indeed was dis- 
missed) to Linlathen, to my excellent T. Erskine's, where I mor- 
bidly and painfully stayed three weeks, gentlest and best of hospi- 
tality able to do little for me. I remember trying to bathe in the 
summer mornings — ^bad bathing coast. Most of my leisure went in 
translating what is now the Appendix to FHedrich, voL viL of 2nd 
edition.— T. 0. 

Mrs. BusseUj ThornkiBL 

5 Gheyne Row, GbelMa : July 18, 1858. 

Dearest Mrs. Bussell, — ^I might be excused for forget- 
ting my own birthday this time, and even my own name 
and address, and everything about me, except the one ter- 
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rific fact that I am in a house under what is called 
*' thorough repair.' Having never had to do with London 
workmen, you cannot form any adequate idea of the thing. 
Workmen who spend three-fourths of their time in con- 
sulting how the work should be done, and in going out 
and in after ^ beer,' were not, at least in my day, known in 
Scotland ; and then a thorough repair complicated by the 
altering of chimneys and partitions, and by heat at 82^ in 
the shade, was a wild piece of work with any sort of work- 
men. The builder promised to have all done in six 
weeks, painting included ; if he get done in six months it 
is as much as I hope. Meanwhile I run about in the great 
heat, carrying my furniture in my arms from one room to 
another, and sleep, or rather lie about, like a dog, just 
where I see a cleared space. I am needed here to keep 
the workmen from falling into continual mistakes; but 
why Mr. Oarlyle, who is anything rather than needed, 
stays on I can't imagine, ^ov do I know when I shall get 
away, nor where I shall go. We were to have gone to 
Germany, but that is all knocked on the head — at least for 
the present. If you saw me sitting in the midst of fall- 
ing bricks and clouds of lime dust, and a noise as of bat- 
tering-rams, you wouldn't wonder that I should make my 
letter brief. 

The poor little sweetbriar arew thromrh all the east 
winds, and was flourishing bea^tifnlly, when heavy raine 
came and killed it. I am vexed, and can't help feeling 
the sweetbriar's unwillingness to grow with me a bad 
omen somehow. I wonder if you will be good-natured 
and unwearied enough to send me another slip to try when 
the right time comes ? 

And now to the business : will you lay out five shillings 
for old Maiy in some judicious way for me, and will you 
give my little packet to Margare^ and tell them I still 
tibink of them both kindly ? 
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I had a great hope, very vagae, bnt qaite probable, that 
I should have gone to Scotland this summer and seen 70a 
somewhere. Now everything is unsettled with the talk 
about Germany, and the fact of this house-altering. 

Ever afiPectionately yours, 

Jan£ Wbush Caslyle. 

liETTEB Ul. 
7! Ca/rlyley LmUUhen^ Ihmdee. 

5 Oheyne Row : Friday night, Jnly 9i» I86a 

Oh, my ! I wonder if I shall hear to-morrow morning, 
and what I shall hear I Perhaps that somebody drove yon 
wUd with snoring, and that you killed him and threw him 
in the sea I Had the boatmen upset the boat on the way 
back, and drowned little Nero and me, on purpose, I 
could hardly have taken it ill of them, seeing they ^ were 
but men, of like passions with yourself.' But on the con- 
trary, they behaved most civilly to us, offered to land ns at 
any pier we liked, and said not a word to me about the 
sixpence, so I gave it to them as a free gift. We came 
straight home in the steamer, where Nero went immedi- 
ately to sleep, and I to work. 

Miss Wilson called in the afternoon, extremely agree- 
able; and after tea Ballantyne came, and soon after 
Kingsley. Ballantyne gave me the ten pounds/ and 
Eingsley told me about his wife — ^that she was ^ the ador- 
ablest wife man ever had ! ' Neither of .these men stayed 
long. I went to bed at eleven, fell asleep at three, and 
rose at six. The two plumbers were rushing about the 
kitchen with boiling lead; an additional carpenter was 
waiting for my directions about > the cupboard ' at the bot- 
tom of the kitchen stair. The two usual carpenters were 
hammering at the floor and windows of the drawing-room. 

> Borrowed, doabtleaB. 
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The bricklayer mshed in, in plain dothesy measnred the 
windows for stone sills (?), rushed out again, and came no 
more that day. After breakfast I fell to clearing ont the 
front bedroom for the bricklayers, removing everything 
into your room. When I had jost finished, a wild-looking 
stranger, with a paper cap, roshed up the 'stairs, three 
steps at a time, and told me he was ^ sent by Mr. Morgan 
to gef on with the painting of Mr. Carlyle's bedroom dur- 
ing his absence I ' I was so taken by surprise that I did 
not feel at first to have any choice in the matter, and told 
him he must wait two hours till all that furniture was 
taken — somewhere. 

Then I came in mind that the window and doors had to 
be repaired, and a little later that the fioor was to be taken 
up ! Being desirous, however, not to refuse the good the 
gods had provided me, I told the man he might begin to 
paint in my bedroom ; but there also some woodwork was 
unfinished. 

The carpenters thought they could get it ready by next 
morning. So I next cleared myself a road into your bed- 
room, and fell to moving all the things of mine up there 
also. Certainly no lady in London did such a hard day's 
work. Not a soul came to interrupt me till night, when 

stalked in for half-au-hour, uncommonly dull. * It 

must have taken a great deal to make a man so dull as 
that ! ' I never went out till ten at night, when I took a 
tumor two on Battersea Bridge, without having my throat 
cut. 

My attempts at sleeping last night were even more futile 
than the preceding one. A dog howled repeatedly, near 
hand, in that awful manner which is understood to prog- 
nosticate death, which, together with being *in a new 
position,' kept me awake till five. And after six it was 
impossible to lie, for the plumbers were in the garret, and 
the bricklayers in the front bedroom 1 Mr. Morgan came 
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after breakfast, and settled to take up the floor in jour 
bedroom at onoe. So to-day all the tilings have had to be 
moved oat again down to my bedroom, and the painter put 
off ; and to-night I am to ^ pursue sleep under difficulties ' ' 
in my own bed again. They got on fast enough with the 
destructive part The chimney is down and your floor 
half off I ^ 

After tea I ^ cleaned myself,' and walked up to 86b Mias 
Farrar. She and her sister were picnicking at Hampton 
Court ; but the old mother was very glad of me, walked 
half-way back with me, and gave me ice at Gunter's in 
passing. I am to have a dinner-tea with them next Wed- 
nesday. And to-morrow I am to give the last sitting for 
my picture,' and take tea at Mrs. Sketchley's. And now I 
must go to bed again — ^more's the pity. 

I shall leave this open, in case of a letter from you in the 
morning. 

Sfttardaj. 

Thanks God too for some four hours of sleep last night. 
I don't mind the uproar a bit now that you are out of it 
Love to Mr. Erskine ; tell him to write to me. 

Ever yours, 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 142. 

'Dalwig/ giandson of the famed cavalxy general of Friedrieh 
the Great, was himself a Prussian officer of horse ; from 8ileail^ 
where his rank and possessions were ample ; as fine, handsome, 
inteUigent, brilliant, and modest a young fellow of his kind as I 
ever saw. ' Beiohenbach ' (once Qraf von Beichenbach and his 
neighbour and friend) brought him to us here ; where he met Kate 
Sterling, our late John's second daughter, and one of the brightest 
of young women. Dalwig, much struck with her, was eyidentlj 
deliberating great things ; and did, before long, apply formally to 
Captain Anthony Sterling, uncle and guardian, for the ' great hon- 
our and pleasure of making some acquaintance ' with Kate. To 

> Purtuit of KnotDledge Under DiJfflettltieK^ &a (a poor book of that tiine). 
* By Mi» Bketohley (an amateur trying to become artiat). 
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both of US, who knew him, it seemed precisely the offer that 
might suit beyond all, both for the noble £ate and for her friends, 
especially her sisters ; who were in no society here for making fit 
matches, but who there, in Silesia, having portions of solid amonnt, 
and being all pretty and amiable, need not fail of marrying well if 
they cared to many, &c., &o.: to all which we wished cordially 
well, bnt kept, and had kept, strictly silent except to one another. 
Abrupt Captain Anthony, now growing elderly, and very abrupt 
and perverse, was not slow in answering, as if to < a beggarly for- 
eigner,' his emphatic No I To which Dalwig, like a man of honour, 
at once bowed. Bright Kate testified all along a maidenly in- 
difference, maidenly nescience, but was not thought to have an 
averse feeling. 

' Poor, ardent, enthusiastio, high-minded Eate ! she used to ride 
with me sometimes in those years ; she was to the last passionately 
the friend and adorer of my Jane ; perhaps there hardly was in 
England a brighter young creature ; and her fate was cruel — ^this 
of Dalwig, the turning-point, I rather think I Being forbidden our 
house (abrupt Captain Anthony being in some tiff of his own here), 
she frequented ' uncle Maurice's,' where no foreigners frequented, 
but only yoimg 'unsound' divines much did. One of these 
. . . . she did, on her own footing — ' over twenty-one now I ' 
— give her hand to : . . . . was at length declared to be con- 
sumptive, and in four or five years died .... She was very 
beautiful, very high and heroic ; father and mother both beauti- 
fully noticeable in her, and as if changed into a still finer ieriiwn 
quid both of person and, still more, of mind. — T. C. 

T. Garlylej lAmlathen^ Dvmdee. 

Chelsea: Taesdsy, July 27, 186S. 

Now you are not here to paint out the horrors of eveiy 
kind so eloquently, I don't care, the least in the world, 
about the noise, or the dust, or the tumble heels over 
head, of the whole house. All I am concerned about is, 
to get it rapidly on ; which, as builders and builders' men 
are at present constituted, seems pretty much of an im- 
possibility. Yesterday I wrote to Mr. Morgan to take back 
the third carpenter, and bestow him on somebody with 
more patience and a less correct eye than myself. But 
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it's worse than useless plaguing you, in your cold, clean 
retirement there, with the worries from which you have 
just fled away. Best you should forget the sound of our 
hammering altogether ; so I will henceforth fight my own 
battle with the house, without saying a word about it. 

Better news for you is, that Lord Ashbm*ton is ^ greatly 
better, quite well since the last attack, and gone on to the 
place in Switzerland.' Such was the answer to a message 
of inquiry which I sent to Bath House on Sunday. * His 
lordship had written himself ' to the large housemaid. So 
all is right in that direction. 

Poor Dalwig is gone away. He came on Saturday with 
Reichenbach to bid me farewell. I gave him the copy of 
the *Life of Sterling' I extorted from you for Mrs. New- 
ton, who never got it ; not in memory of Kate I told him, 
but of myself ; and he blushed and kissed my hand, and 
went away rather sad, but with as manly and dashing 
a bearing as if Eate had been ever so kind. I don't be- 
lieve the girl will ever have such another chance in her 
whole life. 

There was also here one day a Bev. Llewelyn Daviee, 
Lincoln. Do you know such a person ? He asked for me, 
on hearing you were absent ; shook hands with me, sat 
talking half-an-hour with me as if we were friends ; and 
did all this so coolly and naturally, that he left me per- 
suaded I had known him some time. Did I ever know 
him ? ' Clough, too, was here last night ; and Miss Wil- 
son again, to offer me her carriage ^ to do any business I 
might have.' 

She promised to drink tea with me on my return from 
Sherborne ; ' where I still mean to go on Friday, and stay 
till Monday. It is a long way to go for so short a time. 

I Neyer ; nor L 

* Qoing thither to Tint good Kn. Uaoready, who WM now ill, and, indeed, 
dying. 
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But I shonld repent it afterwards if I did not gratify that 
poor dear woman's wish to see me once more. 

Ever affectionately yonrs, 

J. W. Caslyls. 

« 

LETTEB 143. 
T. Ca/rlyle^ ScoUhrig, 

OhelBea : Thnnday, Aug. 5| 1863. 

You recollect, dear, that Macready told me of two routes, 
recommending that by Frome as the quickest and least 
fatiguing ; so I rendered myself at the Paddington station 
on Friday morning, with my night-things in a bag on one 
arm and my ^ blessed " in a basket on the other* He gave 
me no trouble, kept himself hidden and motionless till the 
train started, and then looked out cautiously, as much as 
to say, ' Are we safe ? ' The journey to Frome was quite 
a rest after that morning's work (carrying down all the 
books from the top landing-place into the back parlour), 
and I descended from the train quite fresh for the thirty 
miles by coach. 

But when I inquired about the coach to Sherborne, I 
was told there was none. ^ A coach passing through Sher- 
borne passed through Frome without coming to the station 
at eleven in the morning,' three hours before the time we 
were at ; ^ no other since many months back.' My first 
thought was, * What a mercy you were not with me 1 ' my 
next, that the Macreadys could not blame me for keeping 
them waiting ; and then I * considered,' like the piper's 
cow, and resolved not to stay all day and night at Frome, 
but to take a Yeovil coach, which started at five, and which 
could take me, I was told, to a wayside inn within eight 
miles of Sherborne, and there I hoped to find a fiy ^ or some- 
thing.' Meanwhile I would proceed to the town of Frome, 

>DosNeio. 
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a mile from the station, and get something to ^t, and even 
to drink, ' feeling it my doty ' to keep my heart up by all 
needful appliances. I left my little bag at the station, 
where the coach came, and set my dog quite free, and we 
pursued our way as calmly and naturally as if we had known 
where we were going. 

Frome is a dull, dirty-looking place, full of plumbers ; 
one could fancy the Bennett controversy ' must have been a 
godsend to it. I saw several inns, and chose ^ The Greorge ' 
for its name's sake. I walked in and asked to have some 
cold meat and a pint bottle of Guinness's porter. They 
showed me to an iU-aired parlour, and brought me some 
cold lamb that the flies had been buzzing round for a week 
—even Nero disdained to touch it. I ate bread, however, 
and drank all the porter ; and * the ch/i-arge^* for that fee- 
ble refection was 2«. &d. 1 Already I had paid one pound 
eight and sixpence for the train. It was going to be a 
most unexpectedly costly journey to me. But for that re- 
flection I could almost have laughed at my forlorn position 
there. 

The inn and town were ^ so disagreeable' that I went 
presently back to the station, preferring to wait there. One 
of the men who had informed me about the coach came 
to me, as I was sitting on a bench, and remarked on the 
beauty of the scene, especially of some scarlet beans that 
were growing in his own piece of garden. * Ah,' he said, 
* I have lived in London, and I have' lived abroad ; I have 
been here and there, backwards and forwards, while I was 

1 Something in the newspaper. 

* In my first voyage to London (1824, by Leith smack), a certain very rostic- 
looldng, but polite and qniet^ old baronet, called Sir David MOne, slept in 
the same cabin with me; and there and on det^k was an amosing hnman 
study. OourteouB, solemn, yet awkward, dull ; chewing away the r when he 
spoke, which indeed was seldom, and then mainly in the way of eoonomio 
inquiry to passengers who knew London — ^what you oould do tiiere, see, eat, 
Ac. ; and to every item, the farther question : ^ And what is the cha-arge 
(charge) ? ' 
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in service with them as never could rest ; but I am satislSed 
now that the only contentment for man is in growing his 
own vegetable! Look at them beans,' he said again. 
' Well ! to-morrow they'll be ready, and I'll be pulling them, 
and boiling them, and eating them — and such a taste 1 No 
agriculture like that in Piccadilly I ' Then he looked sym- 
pathisingly at me and said, ^ I'm going to get you something 
you'll like, and that's a glass of cool, fresh, clear water ; ' 
and he went away with a jug to his garden and fetched 
some water from a little spring well and a great handful 
of mignionette. ' There ! there's something sweet for you, 
and here's splendid water, that you won't find the like of 
in Piccadilly ! ' I asked him how it was going with Mr. 
Bennett ? ^ Huh ! I hear no complaints, but I goes to 
neither one nor other of them, and follows my own notions. 
I finds agriculture the thing ! ' He would have been worth 
a hundred pounds to Dickens, that man. 

I had the coach all to myself for ^ while ; then a young 
gentleman got in, who did exactly the right thing by me, 
neither spoke to me nor looked at me till we stopped at 
Castle Carey (Yeovil is pronounced Youghal, Carey Carry? 
I grew quite frightened that I had been somehow trans- 
ported into Ireland). There the young gentleman went 
into the inn, and said to me first, ' Excuse the liberty I 
take in asking, but would you take anything — a little wine 
and water ? ' I thought that very polite ; but I was to 
meet with * something more exquisite still ' before I got to 
Sherborne. At the ^ Sparkford Inn,' eight miles from 
Sherborne, I got out and asked, had they a fly ? ' Yes, 
but one of its wheels was broken, and it was gone to be 
mended I' *Had they any other conveyance that was 
whole — a gig or cart ? ' * Yes, they had a nice little gig, 
and I should have the loan of a cloak to keep me wainn ' 
(the evening was rather chill). So I went in, and sat down 
in a parlour ; where an old gentleman was finishing ofF 
Vol. I.— 27 
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with bread-and-cheese. He soon made hitnself master of 
my case, and regretted he was not going back to Sherborne 
that nighty as then he would have taken me in his carriage ; 
and presently he offered something else more practical, viz., 
to try to recover mj parasol (my mother's, the one she 
bought with the sovereign you gave her,^ and which I 
had got new covered), left stupidly on the roof of the 
coach, and never recollected till the coach, with its four 
horses, had thundered past the window I If the landlady 
would tell the coachman about it next day, and get it 
there, he, the old gentleman, would bring it to Sherborne 
House. I went into the lobby to tell the landlady, some 
five or eight minutes after the coach had started, and told 
her, in presence of a gentleman, who was preparing to 
start in a barouchette with two horses. He looked hard 
at me, but said nothing ; and a minute or two after I saw 
him also drive past the window. Some twenty minutes 
after, I started myself, in a little gig, with a brisk little 
horse, and silent driver. Nothing could be more pleasant 
than so pirring through quiet roads, in the dusk, with the 
moon coming out. I felt as I were reading about myself 
in a Miss Austen novel. But it got beyond Miss Austen 
when, at the end of some three miles, before a sort of 
carrier's inn, the gentleman of the barouchette stept into 
the middle of the road, making a sort of military signal to 
my driver, which he repeated with impatience when the 
man did not at once draw up ! I sat confounded, expect- 
ing what he would do next. We had halted ; the gentle- 
man came to my side, and said, exactly as in a book : 
^ Madam, I have the happiness of informing you that I 
have reclaimed your parasol ; and it lies here in my car- 
riage ready to be restored ! ' ' But how on earth ? ' I 
asked. ^ Madam, I judged that it would be more pleasing 

^ A Bovereign to each of them, on returning home with a podketfnl from my 
'firrtleotote.* Ah, me ! 
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for yon to take the paitusol alo&g with yonrself than to 
trust to its being brought by the other gentleman ; so I 
just galloped inj horses, overtook the coach as it was leav- 
ing this court, reclaimed the parasol, and have waited 
here, knowing you could take no other road to Sherborne, 
for the happiness of presenting it to you ! ' — To an ostler 
— * Bring the parasol ! ' It was brought, and handed to 
me. And then I found myself making a speech in the 
same style, caught by the infection of the thing. I said : 
* Sir, this day has been full of mischances for me, but I 
regard the recovery of my parasol so unexpectedly as a 
good omen, and have a confidence that I sh^l now reach 
my destination in safety. Accept my thanks, though it is 
impossible to give any adequate expression to my sense of 
your courtesy I' I never certainly made so long and 
formal a speech in my life. And how I came to make 
anything like it I can't imagine, unless it were under mes- 
merism I We bowed to each other like first cousins of 
Sir Charles Orandison, and I pirred on. ' Do you know 
that gentleman ? ' I asked my driver. ^ Kever saw him 
before.' 

I found Sherborne House without difficulty ; and a 
stately, beautiful house it was, and a kind welcome it had 
for me. The mistake had been discovered in the morn- 
ing, and great anxiety felt all day as to my fate. I was 
wonderfully little tired, and able to make them all (her 
too) laugh with my adventures. But I must positively in- 
terrupt this penny-a-lining, and go to bed. It is true to 
the letter, all I have told. 

My two days at Sherborne House were as happy as 
could possibly be with that fearfully emaciated, dying 
woman before my eyes. They were all doing their best 
to be cheerful — ^herself as cheerful as the others. She 
never spoke of her death, except in faking leave of me ; 
when she took my head in her hand, and kissed it, and 
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gave me her solemn blessing, and asked me to oome again 
with you, to see William and the children, when she should 
be gone. That was a dreadful trial of my composnro. I 
am so glad I went, it pleased her and all of them so 
much ! 

The journey back by Dorchester went all right, and 
was less expensive, for I came by the second-class, and so 
saved the nine shillings my gig had cost me. It was a 
weary long way, however, &om a quarter before nine till 
half after seven flying along in one shape or other, with 
only ten minutes' delay (at Southampton). My only ad- 
venture on the road back was falling in with a young un- 
fortunate female in the Chelsea boat, the strangest com- 
pound of angel and devil that I ever set eyes on, and 
whom, had I been a great, rich lady, I should decidedly 
have — brought home to tea with me and tried ^ to earn ! ' 
The helpless thought that I had nothing to offer her in- 
stead alone prevented me. I could not leave her, how- 
ever, without speaking to her, and my words were so 
moving, through my own emotion, that she rushed from 
me in tears to the other side of the vessel. You may feel 
a certain curiosity to know what I said. I only recollect 
something about ^ her mother, alive or dead, and her evi- 
dent superiority to the life she was leading.' She said, 
* Do you think so, ma'm ? ' with a look of bitter wretched- 
ness, and forced gaiety that I shall never forget. She 
was trying to smile defiantly, when she burst into tears 
and ran away. 

I made a frantic appeal to the workmen the other day, 
since when we have been getting on a little more briskly. 
The spokesman of them, a dashing young man, whom you 
have not seen, answered me : ^ My dear (!) madam, you 
must have patience, indeed you must ; it will be all done 
— some day ! ' The weather is most lovely. Movieieur le 
Therfnometre pretty generally at 70"*. 
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My health continues wonderfully good. To-day I dine 
at the Brookfields', for what poor Helen used to call ^ a 
fine change.' 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Janb W. C. 

' liETTEB 144. 

To T. Carh/ley Esq., Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea : Tuesday night, Aug. 10, 18Sd. 

Oh, my dear, what a comfortless letter I In your last 
from Linlathen you said you were ^ decidedly better,' and 
now again you seem to be again ^ all nohow.' I hope 
it has only been the fag of the journey. Don't fret 
about the house ; it is getting on pretty fast now, and will 
be satisfactory when finished. For my part, I am got 
quite used to the disturbance, and begin to like the — ^what 
shall I say ? — excitement of it. To see something going 
on, and to help its going on, fulfils a great want of my 
nature. I have prevented so many mistakes being made, 
and afforded so many capital suggestions, that I begin to 
feel rather proud of myself, and to suspect I must have 
been a builder in some previous state of existence. The 
painter is my chief delight ; he does his work so thor- 
oughly. He is only in your bedroom as yet, but he has 
rubbed it all down with pumicestone, till it looks as smooth 
as paper. And I have never been inconvenienced by any 
smell I Perhaps the house may be habitable a week or 
two sooner than I guessed, though I hardly think the 
workmen will be fairly out of it sooner. I shall ' see my 
way ' better next week. The weather is capital for drying 
both paint and plaster, that is one blessing I My half of 
the low room is kept always tidy ; the bedding, and tables 
with their legs in the air, as if in convulsions, which show 
tliemselves above the screen, often make me laugh. When 
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the noise is very great I practise on the piano I I do qnite 
well, in short ; and don't see how I can be spared till things 
are done to my mind, and the chaotic heaps of fnmitnie 
restored to their proper places. Decidedly nobody bat 
myself can do that. 

I found your letter to-day on my return from Tavistock 
House, where I had gone to see Forster. He is staying 
there for a change, in the absence of the Dickenses. I 
had promised the Macreadys to go, and tell him about her, 
and found no time till to-day. I went by the boat to Paul's 
Wharf, like a goose, and found myself so far off my desti- 
nation ! Besides, a violent thunder-shower fell just as I 
set my foot on land, and having on a pair of those cheap 
boots I bought a stock of (chiefly paper, Mr. Carlyle I), my 
feet were wet through in two minutes. I went into a shop 
and bought a pair of stockings, then on till I found a good- 
looking shoe-shop, and bought a pair of real boots ; left my 
dripping stockings and paper boots with the shoemaker, 
requesting that when they were dry, and not till then, he 
would pack them up and send them to the care of Forster ; 
and so proceeded on my long walk dry-shod. Cleverly 
managed, don't you think ? and ^ regardless of expense.' 
Forster was very glad to see me. He is a little less help- 
less, but still on fish diet. I got into a Holbom omnibus 
after, which left me at the top of Begent Street ; and then 
I went to Verey's, and had — a beautiful little mutton chop 
and a glass of bitter ale ! That is the sort of thing I do I 
It was my second dinner at Verey's. Meat dinners at 
home are as nearly impossible as can be, and one sleeps ill 
on tea-dinners. The charge at Verey's is very moderate, 
and the cooking perfect. For my dinner and ale to-day I 
paid one-and-fivepence. The day I went to the Foundry 1 
dined at a clean-looking shop in the Strand, where I had 
half a roast chicken (warm ; very small indeed), a large 
slice of warm ham, and three new potatoes, for one shil- 
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ling ! It amuses me, all that, besides keeping me in health ; 
and for the outrage to ^ delicate femaleism,' I am beyond 
ail such considerations at present. However, I see single 
women besides myself at Verey's — not improper — govern- 
esses, and the like. And now good-night ; I am off to 
bed. 

Wednesday. — Ah ! it is a tempting of Providence always 
to congratulate oneself on the weather I To-day it 'is 
pouring hale water ' (as Helen used to say), and has so 
poured all night. If it weren't for the paint and plaster's 
sake I should have no objection. I called at- the London 
Library yesterday on my way home to get Madame de 
Stael's ' Memoires ' for Count Beichenbach. Mr. Donne * 
never comes out of that end room seemingly. Mr. Jones 
was * absent three days for a little pleasuring.' The tall 
young man was on the eve of his departure ; had ' found 
on trial of six years that the place didn't suit him.' He 
was going to embark in a silk manufactory at Derby — ' a 

very good opening indeed.' Mrs. H M (did I 

tell you ?) left your books and a card for me just before 
leaving town. Dilberoglue might surely call that 'glo- 
rious prudence 1 ' Nevertheless she might have safely re- 
lied on her own powers of boring me, and on my general 
indisposition to intrude ! God help us ! I don't know of 
any fine people remaining except the Farrars, who can't 
get away for fear of their house being robbed. Mazzini 
was here on Sunday morning, and made my hair stand on 
end with his projects. If he is not shot, or in an Austrian 
fortress within the month, it will be more by good luck 
than good guiding. I rely on the promise, ' God is kind 
to women, fools, and drunk people.' 

Kind love to your mother and all of them. After going 
all that way to Sherborne for two days, who knows whether 

1 Now Ubrariui ; excellent old Cochrane dead. 
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I shan't mn to Sootsbrig for two days and see her when 

ahe is not thinking of me ? 

ETer yonrsy 

J. W. C. 

If yon won't go to Germany alone, and don't mnch like 
the notion, is there no little lodging to be got by the sea- 
side, within reach of Scotsbrig's butter and eggs, for two 
or three weeks, — for yourself, I mean ? 

LETTER 145. 
T. Ca/rlyle^ Sootsbrig. 

Chelsea : Saturday, Aug. 14, ISSa. 

^ With the best intentions always unfortunate.' I was 
putting together my packet yesterday, when Dr. Weber* 
came, and stayed long enough to belate the whole affair. 
He seemed bent on coming up to the immense expectations 
I must have formed of him. And that excessive desire 
to please was just what I disliked him for. But he is 
clever and gentlemanly, and thoroughgoing, to appearance 
at least, when looked at in front ; for the back of his head 
and neck, and all down, has a different character, mnch less 
bred, and less intellectual ; * the human curve ' " not so weD 
defined. He reminds me of a statue that had been perfectly 
polished in front, and left rough-hewn behind, to stand with 
its back to a wall. He gave me the most flourishing ac- 
counts of Lord and Lady A. And we parted after * swear- 
ing everlasting friendship ' to a certain very limited extent 

Your letter came after ; and also, alas ! came news, 
through Mr. Piper,* of the death of Mazzini's mother. 
The accounts had been written to Mrs. Hawkes in two 
letters. She found them on her return from town, where 

1 Late traTelling doctor to the ABhbartonB) who are at Sahbnrg, &c. 
t Mazzini'B phrase. PUttnauer, for fat, was * losing the human cnrre.* 
a Maifflini lodging with Piper. 
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she had been all day, and, opening first the letter which 
told only of a stroke of apoplexy, she roshed off to Mazzlni 
with the news. Having returned to her own house, she 
opened the second letter, which, in her agitation, she had 
not looked at, and found it an announcement of death, and 
so had again to go to Mazzini. He is dreadfully struck 
down, the Pipers say. I have not seen him. I wrote 
him a few lines last night, and took them up myself, but 
would not go to him, though Mrs. Piper thought it might 
be good for him to see me. I am sure there are too many 
bothering him with kindness. 
Kind regards to all. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jake W. 0. 

LETTER U6. 

Under way for Germany at last. My first visit. I remember too 
well the base miseries, and even horrors (physical, chiefly), which 
had now began for me, and did not cease till the voyage did. At 
midnight (August 29 it must have been) I embarked at Leith on a 
small Rotterdam steamer (laden to the lip with iron I found, and 
the uneasiest of kicking little wretches) ; never sailed in such a 
craft before, or since ; rested little, slept worse (except on a bench 
in the Bhine steamboat) till I got to Bonn. Neuberg waiting on 
the beach for me — ^Neuberg — ^but not any sleep there either. P/ui ! 

Hon. Byng, called Poodle Byng all his days, the Eton name he 
had. 

' Engmsh ' for < ingratiate ' (a very old expression of ours). 

Car il etait tris crimable, &o. : Bobespierre — ^a Parisian myth 
which G. Lewes used to give us with first-rate mimicry, &c. 

Fanny is * Lish Fanny,' whom I recollect well ; she was by nature 
a veiy good girl (and got full generously treated here, even to 
the saving of her life, I might say), and she did well for a year or 
more ; but after that sank to the common level or below it, and 
had to disappear like the others. 

'Beautiful enthusiasm.' — Foolish, inflated English lady, of the 
«lderly governess kind, who once came to us at Graigenputtook 
(where we had little need of her), spoke much to her of a ' Ba-ing 
I could love,* 'Brush the down from the cheek of,' &c* — ^T. G. 



I 
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To T. Carlyle^ Eaq.^ Bonn. 

Ch^MA : Tueaday night, Sept 1868. 

When I returned from Addiscombe yesterday forenoon, 
I Baw a letter on the table, and cut short poor Jfero's ve- 
hement leaping to take it ; and, lo ! it was my own letter 
from Eotterdam, addressed to the London Library, St. 
James' Square ! a fact which puzzled me extremely. ' An 
old man ' had brought it from there, and said ' a shilling had 
been paid for it,' the second shilling the unlucky dud had 
cost. By-and-by I noticed that the envelope had tiie London 
Library mark on it, and then the small mystery was solved. 
I had written the letter at the London Library, after some 
hours of wild galloping in a street cab to ascertain about the 
passport : indeed that passport affair was as pretty a version 
of ' Simon Brodie's Cow ' as any I have lately had on hand. 
To-day I have to thank you for a letter more agreeable to 
receive than that one. As you have not got ^ stolen or 
strayed ' hitherto, one may now feel a moderate assurance 
that you will be safely landed at the far end of this journey 
to — what shall I say ? — Flaetz ! * Neuberg being not likely 
either to lose sight of you, or to lose patience with you. 

The Addiscombe programme was only once changed. 
We went on the Saturday instead of the Friday, separately 

of course ; I by steamboat and railway. The G s, baby 

and all, came about an hour after me ; and an hour after 
them the Poodle. Mrs. 6. was as sweet as syrup, and 
dreadfully tiresome, her husband engrushmg himself, tres 
aimable dans la society y and the baby a ' bit of fascination ' 
seemingly for every one but me. The visit went off har- 
\' moniously, but I got no better sleep in my entirely cur- 

taiiiless bed there than among the bugs at number two.* 

1 Fliltz (Jean 'PavlVb Schmeltz). 

3 In Oheyne Row, where ahe had alept onoe during the repairs in CS&rlyle'a own 
houae.— J, A. F. 
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On Monday forenoon the Gr s and I came back together 

by the railway. Lady A. was to come too, and Bleep at 
Bath Houfie, and go to the Grange this morning. Mr. 

6 invited me to dine with them the same evening ; 

but I preferred a chop and silence at home. He seems to* 
be very fond of me, has a perception, I think, that I don't 
adore his wife, and is grateful to me for that. I was en- 
gaged to tea at the Farrars to-night ; but a note came from 
Annie to say that her mother was lying ill with a blister 
on her back, and her sister brought home from a visit she 
had been making with her nose broken, and otherwise all 
smashed by a dreadful fall. Poor girl I I saw her the day 
before I went to Addiscombe looking so pretty. 

Thursday mommg, — ^At this point I stopped on Tues^ 
day night, the thunder and rain becoming too loud ^ for 
anything.' It was still raining violently when I went to 
bed (in your room — the bed up ; for the rest, carpetlesa 
and full of lumber), so I left only one of the windows 
open ; and what witli the paint smell, and the fatigue of 
having nailed up all the hangings myself, and the want of 
sleep at number two and at Addiscombe, I took quite ill 
in the middle of the night — colic, and such headache ! In 
the morning I crawled down to the sofa in the parlour, 
and lay there all day, till eleven at night, in desperate 
agony, with a noise going on around me like the crack of 
doom.* If it had not been for Fanny's kindness, who, 
when all else that she could do failed, fairly took to cry- 
ing and sobbing over me, I think I must have died of the 
very horror and desolation of the thing ; for the plasterers 
came back yesterday to finish the cornice in the new room, 
and the bricklayers were tramping Out and in repairing the 
backyard ; and the painter was making a rare smell of new 
paint in my old bedroom ; besides the two carpenters, into 
whose head the devil put it to saw the whole day, at God 

* Oh, heaveiM ! How can I endure all that ? 
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knows what, without a moment's intermission, except to 
hammer. I hav^e passed a good many bad days in this 
world, but certainly neTer one so utterly wretched from 
mere physical and material causes as yesterday. It is OTer 
now, however, that bout, and I should be thankful to have 
held out so long. 

In the evening came a note, which I was not up to lock- 
ing at till some hours after, when lo I it was a few hurry* 
scurry lines from John, to say that he and ^ the Ba-ing ' 
were actually engaged ; they were all well, I was to tell 
you, and had got your letter. Ko newspaper reached me 
except tlie AthencBum^ which I supposed had been over- 
looked at Scotsbrig. I hope poor John is ^ making a good 
thing of it ; ' the ' parties ' having known each other for 
fifteen years, it is possible they mayn't be marrying on 
a basis of fiction. Reflecting with a half -tragical, half- 
comical feeling that John was just my own age, I turned 
to another letter still lying unopened, and found what 
might have been a proposal of marriage to — myself ! had 
you not been alive at Bonn. A man who, having wished 
to marry me at fifteen, and ^ with the best intentions 
proved unfortunate,' and whom I had seen but once these 
twenty years, now ^ thought himself sufficiently master of 
his emotions to dare to tell me that for nearly forty years 
(!) he had loved me with the same worshipful love — ^me, 
the only human soul who ever possessed the key to his 
locked heart I ' And they say man is an inconstant ani- 
mal ! Poor fellow ! I am afraid he must be going to die, 
or to go mad, or he would have continued to pursue the 
silent system, which use must have rendered easy to him. 
The practical inference from all this, and a good deal more 
I could instance, is that the laws of nature in the matter 
of love seem decidedly to be getting themselves new made ; 
^ the bloom ' not to be so ^ speedily swept from the cheek 
of that beautiful enthusiasm.' 
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Yon may calculate on having your bedroom quite ready, 
and the new room in a cleaned-out state, not papered ; but 
really that is easily to be borne after what has been to 
bear. The door in the parlour has been left as it was, 
partly because I dreaded to let the wretches begin any new 
mess, and partly because I find the room can be made so 
warm for winter by having the door opened into the pas- 
sage, aind the folding-door space completely filled by the 
screen. Now that I see a probable end to the carpenters 
and bricklayers, I may tell you, without putting you quite 
wild, that Mr. Morgan has been here just twice since you 
left home, and neither time have I seen him. The first 
time I was out at ^ the balloon,' and the second time was 
yesterday, when I was on my back in an agony, and could 
not have stood up for anyone. The botheration of hound- 
ing on the men of such a careless master, and the respon- 
sibility of directing them, you may partly figure. Fanny 
is the best comfort I have had, so willing to fly over the 
moon for me, and always making light of her discom- 
forts. And now I must write a word of congratulation 

to John. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

J. W. C. 
LETTER 147. 

John Clerk (Lord Eldin ultimately), of the Scotch * Oourt of 
Seeaaon/ a man of great faooltj and singolar, rather cynical, ways, 
and much famed in Edinburgh, was a dilettante in art withal, and 
an expensive collector of pictures. After his long-delayed advancet 
ment to the bench his faculties began to decline, and many stories 
of his outbreaks were current ; e,g,. Visitor one day (to Lord Eldin) : 
'What a bit of painting you have done there, my lord ! Admiia- 
ble I exquisite I Why it reminds one of Titian I ' Eldin : * Titian 
(Tishon) ? Tishon never did the like o't.' Jeffrey's story to us 
(twenty years before). 

At Gndgenputtock, foolish man-servant of ours, reporting his 
procedures on an errand to Edinburgh : ' Galled for Mr. Inghs, 
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ma'm, Messrs. Donald (Doaadle) and Inglis, m'm.' 'Told me 
Inglis was not in, bat Mr. Doandle yes, who was all the same as 
Mr. Inglis.' 

To T. CaHyUy Poste Hestantej Dresden. 

CheUea : SmuUj, Sept. 18, 18531 

As there was already a letter gone to yon, dear, and as 
next day was Sunday, when there would be some hnman 
^]niet, I did not answer yesterday by return of post, but 
went instead to the city, where I had business. Indeed, it 
was well to get out into space yesterday, for the plasterers 
were rushing about like demons, finishing ofiF, and clearing 
3way their scaffoldings, &c., and the plumbers were once 
more boiling lead in the kitchen, to repair some spout on 
the roof, and a note I had written to Mr. Morgan, that 
your brother Alick ^ never did the libe o',' in point of sar- 
<3asm, had produced an influx of things perfectly bewilder- 
ing. And the two carpenters, who have been too loiig 
together, fell to quarrelling so loud, that I had to send the 
painter to express my sentiments. In fact, it was a patent 
hell here yesterday for any ' lover of quiet things.' * 

In the evening I had a tea-party to wind up with. Had 
madly invited some people to meet a man, who, after all, 
•couldn't cctfne, but will come next Tuesday instead. The 
man was Herzen,' whom you have had some correspond- 
•ence with. He is in London for a short time, and was 
very bent on seeing you / and SaflS, who is much with him, 
asked leave to bring him to mey not as being ^ all the same 
as Mr. Doandle,' but as the Hades through which these 
people pass to you — or hope to. So I said he might bring 
him last night, and asked Darwin, and the Heichenbachs, 
and Brookfield to meet him — all in this end of a room. 
There were six of us, and we spoke four languages, and it 

> Baiiil Montague's aooonnt of himself. 
* Big Busaiui exile and propagandist. 
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.18 all to be done over again on Tuesday. Herzen is not a 
German as you fancied liim, but a Bussian ; and he is rich, 
which is indicated by his having given Mazzini two hun- 
dred pounds for his objects. 

Chapman has told Saffi to write him three artides, one 
*on Italian religfon, two more on Italian literature ; and 
•Saffi is very thankful to you. The other Chapman, when 
I was in his shop the other day to get a note from him to 
Griffiths,* made me again the offer of ^ very advantageous 
•terms' for a novel of my own ; so I have something to 're- 
tire upon ' * in prospect, not inferior to * an old washer- 
woman.' 

But meanwhile what a pity it is that you can't get any 
good sleep ; all the rest would be made smooth for you 
were that one condition granted. It is not only German 
beds, however, that one can't get sleep in. Three nights ago 
in desperation I took a great dose of morphia for the same 
-state of things, and was thankful to get four hours of some- 
thing like f orgetf nlness by that ' questionable ' means. I 
^m not otherwise ill, however ; that one horrid headache 
I told you of has been my only real illness since you left. 

I had a long, very nice letter from John two days ago. 
His marriage is not to come off till November or Decem- 
ber. He talks about it with an innocent faith that is quite 
touching, and already seems to be 'seeing his way' more 
clearly than I ever knew him to do. Thomas Erekine, too, 
wrote to me that ' he loved me much,' and wished he could 
see what God intended me for. I answered his letter, 
begging him to tell me ' what God intended me for,' since 
he knew and I didn't. It would be a satisfaction even to 
know it. It is surely a kind of impiety to speak of God 
S8 if He, too, were ' with the best intentions always unfor- 
iunate.' Either I am just what God intended me for, or 

> Don't know. 

s Parwin's yalet : * My father, he has now retired, sir, npon,* Ao, 
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God cannot 'carry oat' HIb intentions, it would seem. 
And in that case I, for ' one solitary individual,' can't wor- 
ship Him the least in the world. 

1 had a visit the other morning from Cooper, the Char- 
tist; come, not to pay the five pounds he borrowed, but to 
^ ask for more 1 ' You had desired him, lie said, to apply 
to you again, if he were again in difficulty ! I I told him 
that I ' had none to give him,' and he took the refusal like 
a man used to it, quite ^ light and airy.' 

Fanny is really a nice servant ; a dash of Irish ^ rough 
and ready ' in her, but a good cleaner, and a good cook, 
and a perfect incarnation of * The Willing Mind ! ' Very 
tidy too in her own person, under all circumstances. An 
awful complication revealed itself two or three days after 
she came, which she stood by me under with a jolliness 
that was quite admirable. When the new-painted kitchen 
was capable of being slept in, she fell to taking the bed in 
pieces to give it ' a good washing.' Anne, who would never 
be at the trouble to look to her bed, pretended, when she 
did finally take it down by my express order, before she 
went away, to have found 'nothing worth mentioning;' 
' just four bugs,' and these ' very small ones,' like the girl's 
illegitimate child. Well ! I was sitting writing here, when 
Fanny came and said, ' Do step down, ma'am, and see what 
I have kept to show you ; ' and when I had gone down, 
not knowing what she had been at, there lay her bed all in 
pieces, and beside it a lai^e basin of water, containing the 
drowned bodies of something like two hundred bugs ! ! 
The bed perfectly swarmed with these 'small beings;' 
was in fact impregnated with them beyond even my cleans- 
ing powers. We gathered it all up, and carried it out into 
the garden to be sold to a broker, who is coming for certain 
rubbish of things ; and I went the same day and bou^t a 
little iron bedstead for the kitchen, for one pound two-and- 
sixpence. The horror of these bugs quite maddened me 
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for many days ; and I would not tell you of tliem at the 
time, that you might not feel them proepectiVely biting 
you ; but now I think we are ' quite shut * of them.' The 
painter's consolation, that he ^knew fine houses in Belgrade 
Square where they were crawling about the drawing-room 
floors I ' did not help me at all. 

The poor white cat no longer gives offence to Nero ; I 
suppose she ^ couldn't stand the muddle,' like that girl who 
went away into infinite space two weeks ago. Darwin 
says, if I can put up with ^ a cat with a bad heart,' 1 may 
have his. ^ That minds me ' (as Helen used to say) of an 
Italian, living with Mazzini at present, who is beating Saffi 
hollow in ^ the pursuit of English under difficulties ; ' sit- 
ting down by some Englishman the other day, he said 
* fluently,' ^ Now let we have a nice cat together ! ' (chat). 

How disappointed poor Bolte will be that I am not along 
with you ! I will write to her one day. 

Mr. Kenyon and Browning left their cards for me yes- 
terday. I heard at Addiscombe that Macaulay was ill of 
some mortal disease, but the information seemed vague. 
Thiers is expected at the Grange the first of November, 
' to stay till they come to London, and live on at Bath 
House after.' And now, a Jew, a Jew ! for I have still 
some writing to do before I go out : a letter to Geraldine 
in the Isle of Man, and one to John. My love to Neuberg, 

and bid him ^ be strong.' 

Affectionately yours, 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 148. 
To T. Cwtlyle, Paste RestaMe^ Berlin. 

20 Hemns Tenace, Chelaea : Sept. 25, 18S3. 

By this time, dear, you will have got my letter to Dres- 
den. I wrote there according to your first instructions. 

1 Manchester phrase ; shonld be ' shot,' aa in Axmandale. 
Vol. L— 28 
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Since then Ihave been rather pleased that uncertainty 
about your whereabout afforded me a fair excuse for ob- 
serving silence. In all my life I was never in a state more 
unfavourable to letter-writing ; so * entangled in the de- 
tails,' * and so continually out of temper. I have often 
said that I couldn't be at the trouble to hate anyone ; but 

now decidedly I hate one man — ^Mr. ! His conduct has 

been perfectly shameful ; not a promise kept, and not even 
an apology made for breaking them. I have ceased to 
write to him, or send any messages to him. I merely pray 
Grod to * very particularly damn him.' " The carpenters, 
bricklayers, and plasterers are all gone out of the house ; 
there are still some odds and ends for the carpenter to do, 
and the bricklayer will be outside ; but the only work do- 
ing for the last week has been painting. And though Mr. 

promised that two more painters should be sent to 

lielp the one already here, that promise has gone adplures. 
Neither will he send back the paper-hangers to finish in 
the staircase. With this one painter it was impossible to 
do all that was needed before your return. So I have had 
to give up the painting of the lower rooms — too thankful to 
get them thoroughly cleaned once more, and refurnished. 
Fanny and Mrs. Heywood were two days washing the old 
paint, while I cleaned the paper ; and two days more it 
took us to bring the furniture to its old condition. The 
new room is cleaned out, and has the old furniture in 
it ; and, though sufficiently bare-looking, will not be unin- 
habitable during the winter, and when it is papered and 
furnished prettily, it will be a very fine room indeed. 
Chalmers * said, with a look of envy, that we couldn't have 

^ John^B phrase. 

* Old MoTork, on pa3ring hiii reapers at evening (who had taken to * kemp.* 
and spoiled him much staff), said to each, with the 2«. 6<2., ' God damn yon ! ^ 

and to one old woman (originator of the thing), ^ And God particularly 

you^ ye b ! ' 

* Rich man of next door ; an endless builder, renovator, and decorator of 
Na4. 
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got a house with such a room in it under a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. 

The new bedroom upstairs is still representing ^the 
belly of Chaos/ all things thrown out of their old places 
finding refuge there, but my old bedroom will be * better 
than I deserve ' * till the other is ready. The bed is up 
there, without curtains, but the work of rehabilitation is 
going on in it ; so that it will be ready for sleeping in, 
when one can safely sleep in the house at all ; which is 
not the case at present, the new paint in the staii*cases 
poisoning the whole house. And your bedroom ! Ah 1 
that has been the cruelest cut of all. I had it painted the 
first thing, that it might be well aired for you ; and the 
pi*esses you wished for, which they would not make on 
the spot, but must have made at the workshop, were 
ordered, and promised to be all painted there to save us 
the smell ; and, behold I after keeping me up with this 
delusion for six weeks, they bring them home in raw 
wood — declaring they could not be painted till they were 
fixed up. And so that room, where I had been sleeping 
for a week, had to be again abandoned. I could not try 
the sofa in the parlour again, for the passage was all in wet 
paint, and I felt myself growing quite ill ; got up every 
morning with a sick headache, and had got back my old 
sickness through the day, which I had hoped was gone for 
good. So tliere was no sense in staying on till I took a 
nervous fever, or some such thing. I went ofiE then on a 
new hunt for lodgings ; and found a decent little apart- 
ment next door to Mrs. Thorburn, whose house was f nlly 
let. I have the ground floor, and my bed is quite free of 
^ small beings,' an unspeakable mercy 1 Indeed, it is a very 
comfortable little bedroom, though feebly furnished ; and 
the people very decent, quiet people. I go home to break- 
fast every morning, and work there very hard till dinner- 

> Coleridge. 
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time — two o'clock, and for an hour after, or as long as I 
can bear the smell ; and then I come back here to earlj 
tea, and spend the evening in pnre air. The quantity of 
work it takes to restore order at Cheyne Eow, and repair 
the ruin of that general upturn, is perfectly incredible. 
Three Sittings, they say, is equal to a fire ; but a ^ thor- 
ough repair ' is equal to three fires. 

Oh, dear, in case I forget Masson! Masson is quite 
frantic at having received no testimonial * from you. The 
election takes place on the fifth ; so pray try to write to 
him in time. I promised to tell you his ardent wish as 
soon as I knew where to hit you with a letter. 

I see hardly anybody ; — agoing nowhere. Dr. H 

has called fov/t times (!) without finding me ; two of the 
times I was in the house — an secret. Darwin is into his 
new house, and now off to Shrewsbury for a little while. 
The Farrars are gone to Malvern. Poor Mrs. Macready 
is gone ; died at Plymouth on the eighteenth. Miss Mac- 
ready wrote me a long, most kind letter, telling me that 
till her last hour she * loved me much.' Her life had be- 
come too suffering, it is best that it is over. 

I should like to have seen Qothe's and Schiller^s house 
with you. In fact your travels, though you make them 
out rather disagreeable than otherwise, look to me quite 
tempting. 

I have given you a good dose of the house this time ; 
and, besides that, I have really no news worth telling. A. 
Sterling came one day ; returned from Scotland, and on 
the road to Cowes — a dreadfully corpulent black Werter, 
A letter from John would be lying for you at Dresden 
with mine, so I need not tell his plans. I hope I shall like 
this new sister-in-law. He seems to think I have as much 
share in marrying her as himself has. 

John Wel^ has been made much of at Belfast, and 

1 London profeMorBhip; I sent him one from Berlin. 
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oomplimented in public by Colonel Sykes. He sent uie a 
Belfast newspaper. Ohl I had nearly forgotten — Lady 
Stanley has been in town, and sent to ask when she could 
find me, or if I would come to her. Drank tea with her 
— ^went and came in omnibus, but having Mrs. Heywood 
with me by way of lady's-maid. And now, good-night. 
I am very tired ; and the tireder I am, the less I sleep. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jakb Caslyle. 

LETTER 149. 

To T. Carlyle^ British Hotdj Unter den Linden^ Berlin. 

Chelaea: Oct. 5, 1852. 

I write, dear, since you bid me write again ; but upon 
my honour it were better to leave me silent; all the 

thoughts of my heart just now are curses on Mr. . I 

have not a word of comfort to give ; I am wearied and sad 
and cross ; feel as if death had been dissolved into a liquid, 
and I had drunk of it till I was full ! Good gracious ! that 
wet paint should have the power of poisoning one's soul as 
well as one's body ! But it is not the wet paint simply ; 
it is the provocation of having an abominable process spun 
out 80 interminably, and the prospect of your finding your 
house hardly habitable after such long absence and weary 
travel. Never in all my life has my temper been so tried. 
So anxious I have been to get on, and the workmen only 
sent here, seemingly, when they have nowhere else to go, 

and Mr. dwindled away into a myth ! Not once have 

I seen his face! I will have your bedroom at least in 
order for you, and if the smell of the staircase is too bad, 
you must just stay the shorter time here. Lady A. wrote 
to invite us to the Grange on the fifteenth, for ' a long 
visit,' and I have engaged to go — myself for a week or ten 
days ; but if you, I said, could stay longer it would be the 
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better for you. We shall see how it smellB when you come 
and need not make long programmes. 

For myself I have been sleeping about at home, again, 
have done so since Monday. I had to give up my snug 
little lodging suddenly and remain here, for ' reasons which 
it may be interesting not to state.' As the painter (only 
one can I get) paints me out of one floor, I move to another ; 
but I have slept of tenest in the back parlour, on the sofa, 
which stands there in permanency, and which, with four 
chairs and a quantity of pillows, I have made into an ex- 
cellent bed. But surely it were more agreeable to write of 
something else. 

Dr. H then 1 What Doctor H means I am at 

a loss to conjecture, but that he comes here of tener than 
natural is a positive fact. After the five ineffectual visits 
he made a sixth, which was successful. I was at home, 
and he stayed an hour and half ! — looking so lovingly into 
my eyes that I felt more puzzled than ever. Is it to hear 
of Lady A. he comes ? I thought, and started that topic, 
but he let it drop without any appearance of particular in- 
terest. ^ He is an Austrian,^ I thought again, and all Aus- 
trians are born spies, Seichenbach said ; he may know I 
am the friend of Mazzini, and be wanting to find out things 
of him ; so then I brought in the name of Mazzini, but that 
was also 710 go. When he was going away he said, * In a 
few days I will do myself the honour of calling again ! ' I 
did not want him to be taking up my time in the mornings, 
so I said, ' It was the merest chance finding me at present 
in the mornings.' ' At what time then may I hope to find 
you V 'In the evenings,' I said, ' but it is too far for you 
to come then.' ' Oh, not at all.' Better fix an evening I 
thought, and have somebody to meet him. So I asked 
him for Wednesday, and had Saffi and Eeichenbach hero, 
and both were charmed with him, as well they might be, 
for he took such pains to please us ; actually at my first re- 
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quest sang to us without any accompaniment. To-day he 
has been here again with his wife, a pretty, ladylike, rather 
silly young woman, whom Lady A. has taken into favour. 

Mrs. G called yesterday — of the same genus. The 

Captain * is come to town and is on his good behaviour for 
the moment. He says he was keeping a journal of his 
travels in Scotland, but when he found no letter from me 
at Oban, where he had begged me to write, he dropt his 
journal — ' never wrote another word.' 

I have had no accounts from John very lately — entangled 
in the details no doubt ; indeed, I get almost no letters, 
not having composure or time to write any. 

Geraldine has been some weeks in the Isle of Man, mak- 
ing love to some cousin (a doctor) she has there, and even 
she has fallen mute. 

Last Sunday I thought I had got a letter ! Oh, worth 
all the letters that this earth could have given me ! I was 
tumbling two boxfuls of my papers into one large box, when 
the desire took me to look into my father's day-book, which 
I had never opened since it came to me, wrapt in newspaper, 
and sealed, from Templand. I removed the cover and 
opened it ; and fancy my feelings on seeing a large letter- 
lying inside, addressed ' Mrs. Carlyle,' in my mother's hand- 
writing, with three unbroken seals of her ring I I sat with 
it in my hands, staring at it, with my heart beating and 
my head quite dizzy. Here was at last the letter I had 
hoped would be found at Templand after her'death — ^now, 
after so many years, after so much sorrow 1 I am sure 
I sat ten minutes before 1 could open it, and when I did 
open it I could not see to read anything. Alas ! it was 
not that wished-for letter of farewell ; still it was some- 
thing. The deed was there, making over my property 
to her, and written inside the envelope were a few 
words : ^ When this comes into your possession, my dearest 

> A. sterling. 
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child, do not forget my sister. — G. W., Templand, May 
1827.' 

Beside the deed lay my letter, which accompanied it, 
and a long, long letter, also mine, most sad to read, abont 
my marriage, some copies of letters also in my fathers 
writing, and a black profile of him. On the whole I felt 
to have found a treasure, though I was dreadfully disap- 
pointed too, and could do nothing all the day after but 
cry. 

Wedmjeeday^ 6^A. — Last night I took to crying again at 
this point ; besides, it was more than time to go to bed 
(figuratively speaking) ; and now I have my all work to 
attend to. Fanny continues the best-tempered of crea- 
tures, and her health keeps pretty good through all the 
mess ; so that decidedly one may hope she will be equal to 
our needs in the normal state of things. 

Do yon know I think I have found out, though Erskine 
has never written to tell me, * what God intended me for' 
— a detective policeman ! I should have gone far in that 
career had it been open to my talent ! * You may remem- 
ber an ornament I have been wearing for some years on 
my neck, or rather you certainly remember nothing about 
it. It was a large topaz, set richly in gold, forming a 
clasp to a bit of black velvet ribbon. Well, this disap- 
peared while I was at my last lodging, and I was" very 
sorry, as it was the first jewel I ever possessed, and was 
given me by my father. As I had perfect faith in the 
honesty of the simple people of the lodgings, I would not 
fancy it stolen there, and as little was it possible for me to 
believe anyone here had stolen it; it was gone anyhow, 
and for the first time in my life I let a thing I valued go, 
helplessly and hopelessly, without one effort to recover it, 
beyond searching thoroughly the two places. One day, 
about a week after, it came into my head in the King's 

> That iB tratb, too. 
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Koad, *• Does it not look like a decay of my faculties to so 
part with my clasp ? How many things have I not recov- 
ered by trying the impossible ? ' And then I said to my- 
self, ' It is not too late for the impossible even now ; ' and 
set myself to 'consider' — tlms: I am certain it is not 
mislaid, either at the lodging or at home ; I have searched 
too thoroughly. I am equally certain that in neither house 
would any of the people have stolen it. Ergo, it must 
have been lost oflF my neck, or out of my pocket, out of 
doors. Off my neck ? No ; 1 had a blue ribbon on my 
neck when it was lost. Out of my pocket then ? Now it 
couldn't have leapt out of my pocket ; it must have been 
pulled out with my handkerchief, or my purse. With my 
handkerchief ? No, I never use one, unless I am crying, 
or have a cold in my bead ; and I don't cry on the streets, 
and have had no colds this twelvemonth. With my purse, 
then, it must have been pulled out — ergo in some shop. 
I could not be pulling out my purse, except to pay for 
something. Now what shops was I in last week ? I could 
easily count them : the Post Office, Wame's, Smith's, 
Todd's. I asked at the Post Office, at Smith's — no result ; 
at Todd's — the same careless answer — ^but suddenly a gleam 
of intell^ence came over Mrs. Todd's face, and she ex- 
claimed to her girl, ^JTuU couldn't be gold surely, that 
thing the children were playing with ! ' And it was my 
clasp, found by Mrs. Todd under a chair in her shop, and 
taken for ^ a thing of no value,' and given to her little boys 
to play with ; and so well had they played with it that only 
the setting could be found, and that after two days' 
search ; the topaz had been * lost in the Green Park ! ' 
But I was so glad to have the frame at least, and am get- 
ting some hair put in it, instead of the stone. But just 
fancy recovering such a thing out of space in London, af- 
ter a week ! 1 wonder if my letter will be over-weight. 
Such weather — rain, rain, and the paint — ecco la oomhma' 
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zione ! Kind regards to Neuberg, who will certainly go 
to Heaven without any lingering in Purgatory. 

Ever aflEeetionately youi-s, 

J. W. Cabltle. 

LETTER 150. 
To Dr. Carlyle. 

5 GheToe Bow, Chelsea : Friday, Oct 18, 1852. 

My dear John, — The last letter you got from me lay 
here two days before it got posted. I was put in what 
Anthony Sterling calls ^ a state of mind,' and forgot it in 
my pocket. It was written at Hemus Terrace, that letter, 
late at night, and after writing it I went to bed, and I 
awoke with a bad headache, and when I got up at my 
usual hour (six o'clock), I reeled about like * a drunk ' (as 
Mazzini would say). But as no coffee or attentions were 
there, I would go home to breakfast as usual, and, after 
splashing my head with cold water, succeeded in getting my 
clothes on. When I opened the frontdoor it was a deluge 
of rain, and I had only thin silk shoes, with holes in them, 
and no umbrella. A beautiful outlook, with a sick head- 
ache ! I rang the bell, and implored the landlady's 
daughter to lend me a pair of clogs and an umbrella, and 
these being vouchsafed me, I dragged home, thinking 
resolutely of the h6t coffee that Fanny would have all 
ready for me, to be taken at the kitchen fire, and the kind 
sympathy that she would accompany it with. On reach- 
ing my own door I could hardly stand, and leant on the 
rails till it was opened. Fanny did not open it, but a 
Mrs. Heywood, who had been assisting in the cleaning 
for some days — a decent, disagreeable young woman. ' Oh,' 
she said, the first thing, ' we are so glad you are come ! 
Fanny is in such a way ! The house has been broken into 
during the night! the police are now in the kitchen!' 
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Here was a cure for a sick headache ! and it did cure it 
'Have they taken much?' I asked. 'Oh, all Fanny's 
best things, and a silver table-spoon, and a table-cloth be- 
sides ! ' A mercy it was no worse I In the kitchen stood 
two police-sergeants, writing down in a book the stolen 
items from Fanny's dictation ; she, poor thing, looking 
deathly. There was no coffee, of coarse — ^no fire even — 
everything had gone to distraction. The thieves had come 
in at the larder window, which Mr. Morgan had kept 
without a frame (!) for three weeks ; the bolts on the out- 
side of the back-kitchen door had saved the whole house 
from being robbed, for Fanny slept sound and never 
heard them. They had taken her nice new large trunk 
out of the back kitchen into the larder, broken ofP the 
lock, and tumbled all the contents on the floor, carrying 
away two Bhawls, two new dresses, and a variety of ar- 
tides, along with the spoon, which had unluckily been 
left, after creaming the milk for my tea, and a table-cloth 
(good), which had been drying Nero ; they had also drunk 
the milk for my breakfast, and eaten a sweet cake baked 
for me by Mrs. Piper ; but they had not taken the half of 
Fanny's clothes, which are all excellent ; nor three sover- 
eigns, which she had lying wrapped in a bit of brown 
paper at the bottom of her box ; nor a good many things 
of mine that were lying open in a basket for the laun- 
dress, and which they had also tumbled on the floor ; nor 
many little things lying about in the back kitchen, which 
would have been useful to them, whence I infer that they 
had been frightened away. Fanny, though not conscious 
of having heard them, said that about midnight ' some- 
thing awoke her,' and she stretched out her hand for her 
handkerchief which lay 'on a table at her bedside, and in 
so doing knocked over a brass candlestick, which ' made a 
devil of a row ' — doubtless that had disturbed them, or 
we should have lost more. As it was, Fanny's loss 
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amounted to four sovereigns, I computed, which, of course, 
I gave her, though she was not expecting, poor thing, to 
be compensated, and kept declaring she was thankful it 
was her, and not the mistress, that had lost most. There 
were dirty prints of naked feet all over the larder shelf, 
on which they stepped from the window ; a piece of tlie 
new shelf burnt with a candle that had been stuck to it. 
A mercy the fine new house was not set on fire 1 Police- 
men, four of them, kept coming in plain clothes, and in 
unifonn, for the next three days, talking the most con> 
founded nonsense, and then died away re irfecta^ not a 
trace of any of tlie corpvs delicU found. Mr. Chalmers 
had a pair of heavy steps carried over his wall, and ap- 
plied to a window of number one the same night, and a 
pair of bad worsted stockings left in his conservatory ; the 
cai-rying away of the steps proved there had been more 
than one thief, as they were too heavy for one to take 
over a high wall. The window at number one was got 
up a little way, but stuck there. Almost every night since 
some house in the immediate neighbourhood has been 
entered or attempted, and still the police go about ^ with 
their fingers in their mouths.' Of course I no longer went 
out to sleep, but occupied the sofa below, where the paint 
was least noxions. Fanny was thrown into such a nervous 
state that I was sure she would take a nervous fever if she 
were not relieved from all sense of responsibility, which 
could only be through my own presence in the house. So 
I declined Mr. Piper's offer to come and sleep here instead 
of me. Besides, as they had seen our open condition — 
ladders of all lengths lying in the gai*den, and all the 
windows to the back, except the parlour ones, absolutely 
without fastenings (!) — I had considerable apprehension 
that they would return in greater force, and Mr. Piper, 
his wife confessed to me, ' would be useless against thieves, 
as he slept like a stone.' I sleep lightly enough for snch 
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emergency, and if I had to wait several days before the 
carpenter would return to put on the fastenings, I could 
at least furnish myself with a pair of loaded pistols. Capi- 
tal good ones lie at my bedside every night, the identical 
pistols with which old Walter of the Times was to have 
fought his duel, which did not come off. Bars of iron I 
got put in the larder window next day, independently of 
Mr. Morgan. In a day or two more these bothering lad- 
ders will be taken away, and then, when I go to the 
Grange on Friday, Mr. Piper can come for the consolation 
of Fanny's imagination, and sleep as sound as he likes. I 
took care to let all the workmen, and extraneous people 
about, know of my loaded pistols. The painter came and 
examined them one day when I was out, and said to 
Fanny : ' I shouldn't like to be a thief witliin twenty feet 
of your mistress, with one of these pistols in her hand. I 
shouldn't give much for my life ; she has such a devil of 
a straight eye ! ' The workmen have all had to suffer a 
good deal from my ' eye,' which has often proved their 
foot rules and leads in error. 

In writing to Isabella to-night I said nothing of all this, 
in case of frightening your mother, nor have I told Mr. 
Carlyle, in case he should take it in his head to be uneasy, 
which is not likely, but just possible. 

And now good-night, and kind regards to the Ba-ing.^ 

Affectionately yours, 

Jake Carlyle. 

1 Note, p. 425. 
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